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ADVENTURES  ON  THE  COAST. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 

THE   LAND   PIRATES. 

Here,  wand'ring  long,  amid  these  frowning  fields, 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  nature  yields; 
Rapine,  and  wrong,  and  fear  usurp'd  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high, 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye ; 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  vent'rous  way, 
Theirs,  or  the  ocean's,  miserable  prey. 

CRABBE. 

IN  the  course  of  a  peripatetic  excursion  through  the  south- 
western provinces  of  England,  I  found  myself  slowly  pacing 
the  summit  of  the  rough  cliffs  that  fringe  the  British  coast. 
I  had  been  walking  since  day-break — it  was  then  high  noon — 
and  I  had  partaken  of  no  refreshment,  save  a  draught  of  milk 
which  I  had  purchased  from  an  old  crone  in  the  precincts  of 
the  bleak  and  romantic  Dartmoor,  whose  gloomy  mazes  I 
had  since  been  threading  with  persevering  industry.  A 
small  bundle,  consisting  of  a  change  of  linen  tied  up  in  a 
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handkerchief,  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  tough  oak  stick, 
and  slung  over  my  shoulder.  I  had  kept  on  my  solitary 
march  till  my  onward  progress  was  stopped  by  the  table  land 
terminating  in  a  precipitous  cliff,  at  whose  feet  the  sluggish 
waves  of  the  channel  stream  were  lazily  beating. 

I  gazed  anxiously  around.  I  was  alone.  The  gentle 
rippling  of  the  sea  could  not  be  heard  in  the  altitude  of  my 
position ;  the  clouds  sailed  along  the  sky,  and  the  wild  birds 
flew  past  me  as  I  gazed— not  a  sign  of  humanity  could  I 
perceive,  except  the  distant  ships  as  they  glided  slowly  on 
their  way.  After  some  little  wandering  to  and  fro,  I  observed 
a  scarcely  discernible  path  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Turn- 
ing to  the  right,  at  a  venture,  I  followed  the  sinuosities  of  this 
footway  for  a  considerable  distance  without  seeing  either  a 
public  or  private  house,  or  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  man. 

Fatigued  and  footsore,  I  crept  down  a  long  and  dangerous 
flight  of  steps  rudely  cut  in  the  rocky  cliff,  and  descended  to 
the  beach,  intending  to  doff  my  shoes  and  stockings,  and  wash 
my  blistered  feet — a  luxury  that  every  pedestrian  can  appre- 
ciate, and  peculiarly  grateful  after  the  long  and  harassing 
walk  into  which  I  had  unconsciously  been  betrayed.  My 
little  allowance  of  luggage  was  placed  in  a  snug  nook  or  cleft 
in  the  rock,  and,  sitting  down  on  the  shingle  stones  of  the 
beach,  I  proceeded  to  put  my  intentions  into  execution ;  when, 
looking  up,  I  saw  my  bundle  in  the  hands  of  a  tall  hard 
featured  man,  dressed  in  loose  shaggy  trowsers,  an  immense 
pea  jacket,  and  tarpaulin  hat.  As  he  turned  round  to  answer 
my  hail,  the  butts  of  more  than  one  pair  of  pistols  were 
visible  in  his  belt,  and  I  heard  his  cutlass  jingle  against  the 
rock.  The  suddenness  of  his  presence  and  the  ferocity  of  his 
appearance  rather  startled  me,  but  I  put  on  an  air  of  resolu- 
tion as  I  hobbled  over  the  loose  stones,  barefooted,  and  said, 
with  a  big  voice — 

"  Hollo,  there !  What  are  you  doing  with  my  bundle  7" 
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The  man  civilly  touched  his  hat,  and  quietly  said,  "  Pre- 
ventive service,  sir."  I  knew  at  once  what  he  meant,  and 
wondered  at  my  stupidity  in  not  having  perceived  it  from  the 
first.  I  ought  to  have  recollected  that  bands  of  armed  sailors 
were  placed  along  the  coast  of  England  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  that  the  rough  visaged  tar  was  merely  ful- 
filling his  duty  in  turning  over  my  half-dozen  shirts  and 
stockings  to  see  that  laces  and  silks  of  French  manufacture 
were  not  concealed  in  their  involutions. 

He  finished  his  search,  and,  tying  up  my  bundle  carefully, 
gave  it  me  back  with  a  sort  of  apologising  grin. 

"  From  whence  did  you  come  upon  me  so  abruptly  V1 
said  I. 

Turning  an  enormous  quid  of  tobacco  in  his  still  more 
enormous  mouth,  he  pointed  to  a  gully  or  ravine,  worn  by 
the  rains  in  their  course  from  the  upland,  and  in  whose 
recesses  he  had  doubtless  been  concealed. 

"  Am  I  near  any  town  or  village  V 

He  spoke  not,  but  gave  his  huge  head,  whiskers,  tarpaulin, 
and  quid,  a  negative  shake. 

"  Is  there  any  public  house  or  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  I  can  procure  refreshment  7" 

He  pointed  the  course  I  had  been  pursuing,  and  merely 
said,  "  Two  miles."  I  was  about  to  ask  him  further  particu- 
lars, and  why  he  was  so  short  in  his  replies,  when  he  touched 
his  hat,  and  sprung  lightly  up  the  steps  in  the  cliff  which  I 
had  found  so  difficult  to  descend. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  hour,  I  was  seated  at  the  door 
of  a  rude  hostelry,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  White  Horse. 
In  every  village  or  hamlet  in  England,  the  White  Horse  is 
sure  to  be  the  most  conspicuous,  and  frequently,  the  only  sign, 
unless  a  retired  butler  or  footman  from  "the  great  house"  in 
the  neighbourhood  has  ventured  to  establish  an  opposition 
tavern  by  the  road  side,  and  exhibit  to  the  gaze  of  the 
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wondering  ploughman,  a  sign  post  covered  with  gaudy 
hieroglyphs,  intending  to  represent  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
landlord's  former  master.  But  the  White  Horse  is  the  pre- 
dominant device,  and  doubtless  has  retained  its  popularity 
from  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  when  the  banners  of  the 
Saxons,  with  a  white  horse  conspicuously  emblazoned,  "flout- 
ed all  the  land." 

The  establishment  in  question  was  a  pot-house  or  hedge 
ale-house  of  the  poorest  description ;  a  sanded  parlor,  and  a 
small  nook  that  served  for  bar  and  kitchen,  were  the  only 
rooms  below,  with  the  exception  of  a  pig  stye,  which  seemed, 
from  the  noise,  to  be  well  tenanted.  Two  chambers  up  stairs 
constituted  the  remainder  of  the  building ;  of  one  of  these 
rooms,  really  neat  and  clean  in  its  appointments,  I  was 
inducted  possessor,  when  I  inquired  for  a  night's  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  "bubbling  cry"  of  some  eggs  and  bacon,  which  the 
hostess  was  frying  for  my  dinner,  "  came  o'er  mine  ear  like 
the  sweet  south,  stealing  and  giving  odour."  The  landlord 
assisted  me  to  discuss  a  second  mug  of  home-brewed,  which 
he  recommended  as  a  capital  thing  after  a  long  walk  over  the 
hills.  There  was  nothing  of  the  usual  characteristics  of 
mine  host  about  him;  he  was  meagre- visaged  and  long- 
bodied,  with  a  pair  of  the  shortest  legs  that  ever  were  at- 
tached to  the  human  frame.  His  arms  were  also  ridiculously 
short,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  gesticulated  violently,  swinging 
about  his  stumpy  limbs,  and  twisting  his  long  body  into  every 
possible  position.  His  clothes  were  ragged  and  threadbare — 
his  manners  were  a  mixture  of  excessive  civility,  (I  had 
almost  said  servility,)  and  an  occasional  assumption  of  con- 
sequence—a sort  of  patronising  air,  that  scarcely  assimilated 
with  the  poverty  of  his  appearance  and  the  insignificance  of 
his  domicile.  The  ale  had  opened  the  floodgates  of  his 
eloquence,  and  I  had  merely  to  direct  its  course.  There  was 
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nothing  of  the  twang  of  the  western  dialect  in  his  speech ; 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  have  more  of  the  provincial  cockney 
than  the  bumpkin  in  his  formation. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  your  village,  landlord  V1 

"  Don't  call  me  landlord.  I  don't  own  no  land,  and  I'm  no 
lord.  Things  ought  to  be  called  by  their  right  names,  don't 
you  see,  my  dear  sir ;  so  don't  call  this  place  a  willage,  'cause 
it  aint  one.  We're  just  nothing  with  no  name,  not  even  a 
hamlet.  I  doubt  if  we  have  spirit  enough  to  rank  as  a  Ham- 
let's ghost." 

"No  name  V 

"No,  sir;  none,  sir.  Bad  thing  that,  sir,  werry.  It  is 
known  as  the  Fish  Shops  all  about  here,  but  that's  no  name  at 
all.  We  don't  sell  no  fish  to  nobody,  'cause  nobody  never 
catches  more  nor  he  wants,  and  if  he  did,  nobody  never 
comes  from  nowhere  to  buy  none." 

"  How  then  do  the  inhabitants  live!" 

"  Live  1  my  good  fellow,  say — exist ;  and  that  is  just  as 
much  as  a  man  can  expect  when  there's  such  an  abundance 
of  popperlation.  Its  a  ruining  the  country  and  filling  up  of 
foreign  parts." 

"  Plenty  of  smuggling  about  here,  I  suppose '?" 

"  Why,  yes,  thank  God,  we  do  do  a  deal  in  that  line.  But 
its  hard  work,  werry — trotting  half  a  dozen  miles  up  them 
hills  with  a  couple  of  tubs  over  your  shoulders,  or  a  bale  of 
dry  on  your  noddle — puffing  and  running  all  night,  with 
a  chance  of  being  nibbled  by  the  prewentive,  and  all  for 
such  a  little — robbing  the  crown  for  the  sake  of  two-and- 
sixpence.  In  the  good  old  times  we  used  to  get  four  shillings 
a  trip,  and  no  prewentives.  All  owing  to  the  extra  popperla- 
tion. Bad  thing,  that — werry." 

"  Is  there  much  farming  done  in  the  neighbourhood  1" 

"  Farming !  lor'  bless  you,  nothing  but  grazing  sheep  on 
the  downs  here.  Nothing  grows  here  but  mutton  and  popper- 
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lation — and  them  things  is  naturally  connected.  So  many 
more  men,  so  much  more  mutton.  Not  that  I  grumble — some 
of  the  sheep  tumbles  over  the  cliffs  sometimes  on  a  dark 
night,  and  them  as  finds  the  corpse  is  found  in  meat  for  a 
month,  not  to  say  nothing  of  the  skin,  which  makes  a  werry 
warm  blanket  when  the  smell  goes  off,  werry.  And  if  some 
of  the  sheep  is  shoved  over  on  purpose,  its  nobody's  business, 
if  nobody  knows  on  it." 

" Have  you  no  other  resources'?" 

"  We  do  but  poorly  in  the  summer,  certainly ;  but  a  man 
don't  want  to  eat  in  hot  weather.  A  pint  of  ale  and  a  pipe  of 
'backer  is  as  much  as  a  reasonable  living  being  ought  to  look 
for  in  the  dog  days.  In  winter  it's  different,  'cause  you  want 
substantiate  to  keep  the  cold  out  of  your  innerds,  and  'backer 
smoke  is  werry  windy  work  to  face  a  nor'-wester  on,  werry. 
In  spring  and  autumn,  we  do  catch  just  fish  enough  to  serve 
us  fresh,  but  not  enough  to  salt  down — and  no  great  harm 
neither,  'cause  we've  no  salt,  never,  and  none  grows  about 
here.  Well,  you  see,  in  the  winter,  we  get  a  werry  tidy 
share  of  wrecks,  werry.  If  you  search  the  shore  from  St. 
Albans  Head  to  Deadman's  Point,  you  can't  find  a  nicer  place 
than  this  for  a  wessel  to  go  ashore.  Beautiful  rocks,  indeed — 
seems  made  for  it  a  purpose." 

"  Are  there  many  wrecks  upon  this  coast  ?"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir,  a  werry  comfortable  quantity  indeed — some 
years  more  than  others.  Last  year,  Providence  was  remark- 
ably good  to  us.  We  had  six  or  seven  werry  fine  wrecks, 
werry.  Some  on  'em  was  noble  wessels.  Though  wrecks  is 
scarcer  since  we  lost  the  poney." 

"  Lost  a  poney !  What  connection  can  there  be  between  a 
horse  and  a  shipwreck  V 

"  Lor'  bless  you,  you  are  unaccountable  ignorant,  werry. 
There's  floating  lights  moored  off  our  coast  a  few  miles  to  the 
westerd,  to  tell  captains  where  the  way  lays  to  get  to  harbour. 
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So  we  ties  a  large  lantern  about  the  neck  of  our  poney,  and 
slings  up  his  near  fore  foot  to  make  him  pitch  in  his  walk, 
and  then  we  gently  parades  him  over  the  beach  on  a  werry 
dark  night,  and  the  stumbling  of  the  animal  and  the  swinging 
of  the  lantern  makes  it  look  as  if  it  was  fixed  to  a  hull  what's 
tossed  by  the  waves.  So  if  the  captains  of  the  wessels  aint 
quite  right  in  their  reckoning,  they  comes  straight  up  to  the 
light,  and  gets  too  near  the  rocks  to  get  back  again.  That 
little  poney  drawed  us  more  wrecks  than " 

"  Pray,  how  did  you  lose  this  valuable  little  animal  7" 

"  Waluable,  indeed !  There's  a  frigate  off  the  pint  yonder, 
a  receiving  ship  for  the  prewentive  men ;  and  no  sooner  is  a 
ship  ashore,  than  out  comes  all  the  king's  sailors  and  takes 
our  hard  earnings  out  of  our  werry  mouths.  One  lovely 
stormy  night,  we  was  a  walking  the  poney,  when  they  cir- 
cumwented  us  and  stole  the  animal.  Great  loss,  werry.  All 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  popperlation — if  there  wasn't  so 
many  sailors,  there  wouldn't  be  no  prewentive  men  to  inter- 
fere with  our  lawful  rights." 

"  Were  many  bodies  washed  ashore  from  the  wrecks  of 
last  year  7" 

"Well,  that's  a  thing  we're  much  blessed  in.  Our  ebb  tide 
is  werry  strong,  werry ;  so  if  the  flood  brings  up  any  thing 
unpleasant,  such  as  a  dead  body  or  so,  we  let  it  lay  till  the 
tide  turns,  when  we  gives  it  a  poke  with  a  boat  hook  and 
sends  it  into  the  ebb,  and  its  taken  away  so  comfortable — 
never  troubles  us  again — saves  our  feelings  being  hurt,  and 
burying  expenses,  and  all  that,  which  is  werry  pleasant, 
werry." 

"Pray,  is  not  murder  likely  to  be  an  occasional  attendant 
on  such  conduct  V 

"  Murder  !  lor'  bless  your  silly  head,  no  !  What  an  idea  ! 
Between  ourselves,  in  confidence,  you  know,  I  did  hear  that 
once  there  was  an  old  fellow,  a  little  shrivelled  yeller-looking 
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thing  with  a  wrinkled  face,  what  crawled  out  of  the  water 
and  began  to  bother  us  just  as  we  was  so  delightfully  engaged 
with  the  wreck  of  a  homeward-bound  East  Indiaman.  The 
tide  was  ebbing  fast,  and  we  wanted  to  save  as  many  of  the 
things  as  we  could  before  the  flood,  when  the  old  man  came 
down  the  beach,  and  claimed  them  all  as  his  property.  It  was 
enough  to  wex  a  saint.  "Well,  somehow,  the  old  man  slipped 
off  a  rock  into  the  sea,  and  I  believe  that  Joe  Weasel  did 
rather  push  him  with  a  spar  right  out  into  the  strength  of  the 
ebb,  and  told  him  to  go  to  the  ship  and  get  his  papers,  and 
when  he  came  back,  he  should  have  his  property.  But  the  poor 
dear  old  man  never  di£  come  back,  and  it  saved  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  werry." 

"  How  do  you  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  your  plunder  1" 
"  Plunder  !  Good  gracious !  don't  let  'em  hear  you !  but  for 
me,  I'm  not  a  proud  man,  and  know  how  to  take  a  joke. 
Government  don't  use  us  well — the  frigate's  people  is  a 
knocking  up  wrecking  as  well  as  smuggling — they  nibbles 
a  deal  of  our  savings;  and  sometimes  there  is  people  left 
alive  what  we  can't  poke  off  in  the  ebb,  and  they  takes  all 
they  can  get.  But  we  contrive  to  keep  an  odd  thing  or  so 
back,  even  then,  besides  getting  a  pretty  tolerable  salvage. 
We  had  a  delightful  wreck  about  four  years  ago — a  regular 
break-up — a  foreign  merchantman,  and  not  one  of  the  poor 
devils  left  alive,  which  was  quite  a  mercy,  you  know.  Such 
silks  and  things — a  perfect  god-send !  Then  comes  the  Jews 
round  to  buy  up  what  we  made — how  their  eyes  did  twinkle, 
surely.  You  may  see  what  we  do  with  them  things  we  can't 
sell." 

Some  few  rods  northward  of  the  house,  and  under  the  lee 
of  a  high  chalk  hill,  were  placed  about  a  dozen  or  twenty 
miserable  huts.  They  were  built  chiefly  with  the  ship  timber 
that  had  been  cast  ashore,  although  the  ribs  and  knees  of 
solid  oak  were  occasionally  mixed  with  the  rough  and  un- 
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hewn  logs  from  the  forest.  Beneath  a  mud  roof,  patched 
with  the  green  and  rank  vegetation  of  the  half  dried  turf, 
might  be  seen  the  cabin  windows  and  handsome  carved  work 
of  a  ship's  stern ;  the  places  of  the  broken  panes  filled  with 
rags  and  paper.  Another  rickety  hovel,  with  many  a  gaping 
fissure  in  its  cracked  clay  walls,  boasted  of  a  polished  satin- 
wood  door  with  gilded  cornices  that  once  graced  the  state 
room  of  an  Indiaman — a  floating  palace  of  luxury  and  wealth. 
The  most  poverty-stricken  hut,  built  of  oddly  sorted  bulk 
heads  and  ship's  gratings,  had,  for  its  door  post,  a  gaudily 
painted  carving  of  Plenty  holding  forth  her  cornucopia  of 
rarest  fruits — it  had  been  the  figure  head  of  a  merchant 
vessel  j  while,  as  if  in  studied  mockery,  two  squalid  brats 
were  fighting  for  a  boiled  potatoe  which  had  been  coaxed 
from  the  landlady,  and  a  long-backed  famine-struck  sow  was 
vainly  seeking  for  her  swill  in  a  brass  bound  wine  cooler. 

"  Do  these  huts  contain  the  whole  population  of  the  place?" 

"  There's  four  or  five  more  in  the  Cat's  Nook  on  the  beach 
— walk  half  a  score  yards  this  here  way  and  we  can  see  'em. 
There's  the  original  settlers — t'others,  near  the  White  Horse, 
is  the  interlopers,  the  extra  popperlation.  When  I  come  here, 
we  was  but  fourteen  in  all,  and  made  money  like  fun.  Now 
there's  sixty,  and  wrecks  aim  a  bit  more  plentiful,  and  sheep 
don't  break  their  necks  a  bit  oftener — to  say  nothing  of  no 
poney — which  makes  times  awful  bad,  werry." 

"  Who  lives  in  that  boat-hut  on  the  cliff"?" 

"  Joe  Weasel,  our  head  man.  He  inwented  the  rocking 
lights — the  lantern  on  the  poney,  you  know;  he  is  quite  a 
benefactor  like.  Lives  up  there  to  see  what's  in  the  wind.  I 
do  believe  he  smells  a  wreck  or  a  free  trade  lugger,  for  he 
always  tells  us  when  we  shall  be  wanted." 

The  hut  was  composed  of  the  stern  end  of  one  of  the  broad 
and  deep  boats  used  by  the  smugglers ;  it  had  been  taken  by 
the  revenue  officers  in  the  illegal  traffic,  and  condemned  by 
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the  proper  authorities  to  be  sawed  in  half.  The  wrecker 
secured  the  biggest  portion,  and,  placed  end- wise  against  the 
hill  side,  or  rather  in  a  small  nook  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
cliff,  nothing  was  wanting  but  some  slight  boarding  and  a 
door  to  form  it  into  a  dwelling  place ;  in  this  miserable 
substitute  for  a  habitation,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children 
had  dwelt  for  several  years. 

"  Have  you  any  gentry  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  V 

"  None  at  all,  sir.  We  had  a  lawyer  here  a  little  while, 
but  we  starved  him  out.  He  was  too  proud  to  smuggle,  and 
too  lazy  to  get  up  on  a  dark  night  to  go  a  wrecking ;  though 
he  was  always  willing  to  buy  whatever  we  made,  and  we  was 
werry  willing  to  sell,  werry ;  but  he  never  had  no  money — 
and  it's  a  bad  business  selling  wreckings  on  tick.  He  wasn't 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow  for  a  lawyer — rode  his  horse,  and  drunk 
the  real  moonshine,  and  never  told  no  tales.  But  though  he 
set  us  all  a  quarrelling,  he  couldn't  get  us  to  law,  because, 
like  him,  we'd  never  no  money.  Well,  six  weeks  used  him 
up.  He  was  going  to  Exeter  to  live,  and  so  as  we  knowed 
he  couldn't  take  his  poney  with  him  in  the  coach,  Joe  Weasel 
just  hid  it  a  little  bit  like  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  time  of 
his  starting." 

"So,  so;  that  is  the  way  you  obtained  your  quadruped, 
eh?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  Noble  fellow  that  Joe— a  public  spirited  indi- 
widual,  werry.  There's  the  station  house  for  them  prewen- 
tives  what  sleeps  ashore — it's  half  a  mile  off  on  the  cliff,  but 
in  course  we  counts  them  as  nothing.  We  had,  some  years 
ago,  a  real  gentleman  live  at  that  brick  house  in  the  walley, 
but  he  met  with  a  misfortune  that  made  it  disagreeable  for 
him  to  live  here  any  longer." 

"  A  serious  misfortune,  then,  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,  sir,  rather.  He  was  drowned  one  day  before  dinner; 
awkward  job  that,  sir,  werry.  A  boatful  was  upset,  and  the 
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whole  boiling  went  to  pot.  But  I  see  that  my  missus  has  laid 
the  eggs  on  the  table,  and  the  bacon's  frizzed,  and  the  ale 
drawed ;  don't  let  us  be  spiling  the  dinner  and  have  the  fat 
get  cold— bad  thing,  that,  werry." 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

THE   COAST   GUARD. 

FALSTAFF.— Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou  dost,  and  do  it 
with  unwashed  bands  too. 
BARDOLPH.— Do,  my  lord. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

MINE  host's  attempts  at  humour,  in  his  descriptions,  formed, 
in  my  mind,  but  a  sorry  palliative  for  the  course  of  rapine 
which,  with  so  much  nonchalance,  he  confessed  he  was 
pursuing.  I  was  in  a  bad  neighbourhood,  and  felt  that  there 
was  almost  a  positive  necessity  of  removal  from  my  present 
quarters,  unless  I  wished  to  be  "poked  into  the  ebb  tide,"  or 
muttonized  "over  the  cliff."  When  our  frugal  meal  was  at 
an  end  I  abstracted  a  genuine  Habana  from  my  cigar  case, 
and  throwing  my  feet  up  on  the  settle  in  the  sanded  parlour, 
endeavoured  to  compose  my  mind  and  repose  my  limbs.  The 
landlady  was  busily  employed  in  scouring  bright  her  pots  and 
pans  after  their  unfrequent  use ;  mine  host  was  occupied  with 
a  pipe  of  Dutch  short-cut,  and  silence  and  smoke  were  pre- 
dominant. A  gentle  tap  at  the  window  caused  me  to  turn  my 
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head,  and  I  beheld,  peeping  into  the  room,  as  ugly  a  coun- 
tenance as  imagination  can  conceive.  Gray,  cat-like  eyes, 
deeply  set  beneath  an  overhanging  brow;  a  hooked  nose  of 
enormous  proportions;  an  aperture. of  frightful  shape,  termed, 
by  courtesy,  a  mouth ;  with  a  deep  blood-red  scar  in  the 
sallow  cheek  that  drew  one  side  of  the  face  completely  down. 
The  lower  part  of  this  lovely  frontispiece  was  entirely 
enveloped  in  thick  sandy  hair — beard,  whiskers,  and  mus- 
tachios  blended  into  one  bush.  The  landlord  obeyed  the 
beck  of  this  frightful  personage,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw 
them  winding  slowly  up  the  hill  path  to  the  left.  Upon 
inquiry  I  found  that  the  visiter  was  Joe  Weasel,  the  public 
benefactor;  and  he  had  doubtless  called  the  landlord  out  to 
consult  him  on  some  new  scheme  of  villany. 

Anxious  to  quit  this  suspicious  neighbourhood,  I  inquired 
of  the  hostess  the  distance  to  the  next  village  or  market  town, 
and  found  that  it  was  much  too  far  to  attempt  to  reach  it  that 
evening.  I  retired  to  my  bed  chamber,  and  found  that  there 
was  a  good  bolt  inside  the  door — the  only  entrance  to  the 
room.  Perfectly  satisfied  upon  that  point,  I  sallied  forth  for 
a  little  ramble,  bending  my  steps  towards  the  Cat's  Nook,  a 
narrow  tortuous  defile  in  the  cliffs,  and  communicating  with 
the  beach. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  dangerous  coast.  Long  narrow  ridges  of 
sharp  rock  ran  from  the  shore,  and  hid  their  destructive 
points  just  below  the  surface  of  the  treacherous  wave.  The 
mountainous  barriers  of  the  land  reared  their  gigantic  heads 
at  the  very  water's  edge,  except  where  a  long  strip  of  sandy 
earth,  called  by  the  beachmen  a  bill,  stretched  many  hundred 
yards  into  the  sea,  adding  to  the  intricacies  of  the  navigation, 
and  affording  a  footing  to  myriads  of  wild  fowl.  Beyond  this 
bill,  the  cliff  trended  somewhat  suddenly  to  the  east,  rising 
still  higher  at  the  immediate  point,  and  constituting  a  land 
mark  of  peculiar  formation. 
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The  bill,  or  strip  of  land,  like  a  natural  breakwater,  gave 
security  to  the  anchorage  under  its  lee,  and  sufficient  shelter 
to  the  humble  craft  of  that  portion  of  the  coast.  Seated  on  a 
loose  rock  at  the  neck  of  the  bill,  I  enjoyed  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  the  scenery  around.  The  cliff  rose  behind  me 
perpendicular  for  many  a  fathom;  the  quiet  waters  of  the 
humble  roadsted  were  spread  before  me.  In  the  offing,  far  to 
the  right,  was  moored  the  frigate  mentioned  by  my  host — the 
web-like  tracery  of  her  masts  and  cordage  were  clearly  per- 
ceptible in  relief  against  the  bright  glories  of  the  western 
sky ;  her  taut-braced  spars  were  straight  as  the  horizon  line, 
and  the  low  dark  hull  sat  upon  the  bosom  of  the  deep  blue  sea 
as  if  it  was  a  thing  of  quietness  and  peace,  and  had  never 
dealt  the  iron  death  around.  A  revenue  cutter  was  anchored 
within  a  cable's  length  of  the  beach,  sitting,  like  Byron's 
swan,  upon  her  shadow — the  distinguishing  pennant,  which 
marked  her  as  a  king's  craft,  was  clinging  idly  to  her  mast ; 
and  the  half-hoisted  jib  was  hanging  over  her  bows  unmoved 
by  breath  of  breeze.  A  few  humble  barks,  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  fishermen,  were  moored  close  in  shore;  the 
setting  sun  casting  a  lengthy  shadow  of  their  slender  masts 
across  the  tiny  ripples  whose  tips  were  gilded  by  the  depart- 
ing glory  of  his  beams.  The  clouds  seemed  motionless ;  and 
the  screaming  gull  and  saddle-backed  crow  flew  heavily 
along,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  harmonious  repose 
connected  with  the  scene. 

"  How  beautiful  the  saucy  little  Fox  looks,"  said  a  voice  at 
my  elbow.  I  turned  round,  and  recognised  my  friend  of  the 
morning,  the  rough  but  honest  looking  tar  engaged  in  the 
preventive  service. 

"  You  are  again  upon  me  before  I  knew  of  your  approach," 
said  I. 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  not  much  difficulty  in  that — this  sand  don't 
sound  in  walking.  Look  at  that  saucy  little  Fox !  don't  she 
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look  a  witch  V  said  he,  glancing  at  the  revenue  cutter  with 
an  eye  of  affection — "and  that  crack  craft  in  the  offing  there, 
to  be  boxed  up  here,  ruled  by  the  guagers,  and  employed  in 
catching  smugglers  and  fishing  up  gin  tubs — it  is  too  bad, 
aint  it,  sir  V1 

"Not  a  very  honorable  pursuit,"  said  I,  "certainly.  But 
how  is  it  that  you  are  now  inclined  to  be  so  chatty  when  you 
were  so  short  and  sententious  this  morning  V1 

"  Off  duty,  sir,"  said  the  sailor,  with  a  real  forecastle  touch 
of  his  tarpaulin's  tip.  "  We  are  not  allowed  to  answer  ques- 
tions during  our  watch — so  we  wind  up  the  slack  of  our 
jawing  tackle  round  the  belaying  pin  of  the  flag  staff  at  the 
station  house.  But  when  the  bell's  struck  and  a  fresh  watch 
called,  we  pay  out  the  lingo  with  a  perfect  looseness.  And  it 
does  a  sailor's  heart  good  to  meet  with  a  gentleman  like  your 
honour  that  will  hold  tack  and  tack  with  an  old  tar,  and 
dislikes  to  see  him  turned  into  a  loblolly  boy  and  set  a  thief 
catching." 

"  Your  present  occupation  is  not  so  congenial  as  meeting 
the  enemy  in  open  fight,  I  dare  say ;  but  you  should  consider 
that  you  still  are  serving  your  country,  although  the  manner 
may  not  be  agreeable." 

"  Sarving  my  country !  I  have  sarved  her ;  and  now,  how 
is  she  sarving  me  ?  an  old  jack  tar  is  turned  into  a  lubberly 
spy — stuck  up  on  a  foul- weather  point,  in  a  dark  night,  to  see 
that  the  poor  devils  of  beachmen  don't  land  here  the  stuffs 
they  have  honestly  bought  and  paid  for  in  foreign  parts,  and 
risked  life  in  lugging  across  the  blue  water.  Why,  the  big 
wigs  themselves — the  tip-top  lords  who  box  the  laws  and 
tend  the  helm  o'  the  state — always  make  the  skippers  of  the 
admiralty  crafts  smug  them  over,  in  way  of  presents,  a  heap 
of  shawls  and  silks  enough  to  furnish  stu'n-sails  for  the  fleet. 
When  I  was  at  Sheerness  waiting  for  a  berth,  the  ordnance 
transports  come  in  from  Gravelines,  with  every  bomb  and 
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mortar  rammed  full  of  French  gloves  and  laces  and  things- 
all  contraband— and  who  for'?  why  for  the  nobs  in  power, 
and  their  missuses,  and  the  young  ones.  These  are  the  men 
who  put  me  here  to  shoot  down  my  fellow  creatures  for 
smuggling  a  few  tubs  of  moonshine  and  a  little  tea." 

"It  is  one  of  life's  anomalies  that  the  law  maker  is  ever 
the  law  breaker." 

"  Why  make  laws  about  it  1  let  the  mounseers  send  in  all 
they  can,  free  of  duty,  and  what  worse  would  old  England 
be  7  The  parleyvoos  have  nothing  to  their  backs  worth 
buying  but  their  Ho-de-wee.  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  was  three 
months  in  a  French  prison." 

"  Rather  worse  off  then  than  you  are  now,  eh  V 

"  I  don't  know  that.  When  in  bilboes,  I  was  one  of  some 
twenty ;  we  chanted  our  staves  and  spun  our  yarns.  Here  I 
am  alone,  like  a  middy  mast-headed.  A  jack  tar  don't  like  a 
solitary  watch — and  I  don't  think  that  land  is  a  safe  place  in  a 
gale  of  wind ;  there's  no  sea  room — here  we  are,  jammed  on 
a  lee  shore,  and  not  allowed  to  claw  off  it  neither.  It  don't 
feel  ship-shape  to  be  so  steady  on  your  pins  when  the  wind  is 
howling,  and  the  sea  is  tumbling  and  tearing  all  about  you. 
Then  too,  my  blessed  life  is  unsafe  amongst  these  savages. 
None  of  us  blockaders  dare  walk  the  cliff  on  a  dark  night— 
if  we  did,  we  should  soon  be  overboard.  They  won't  fire 
at  us,  because  the  sound  of  fire  arms  is  the  signal  for  a 
general  rush  of  the  guard  to  the  place  where  the  report  came 
from.  Sam  Becket  had  apiece  of  .rock  hurled  at  him  from 
the  top  of  the  cliff  as  he  was  walking  on  the  beach  beneath. 
It  was  as  big  as  a  biscuit  bag,  and  would  have  killed  an  ox  if 
it  had  hit  him;  but  Sam  had  stopped  to  pick  up  a  shiny 
pebble  for  his  boy  at  home,  and  the  rock  knocked  off  his 
tarpaulin  sky-scraper,  and  smashed  it  to  smithereens." 

"  Do  they  contrive  to  land  many  cargoes  of  smuggled 
goods  since  the  establishment  of  the  coast  blockade  V1 
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"Aye,  aye,  sir,  and  always  will.  The  free  traders  are 
fuller  of  tricks  than  a  purser's  kitten — there's  no  knowing 
where  to  hit  'em,  as  Jack  Spry  said,  when  the  ghosts  of  his 
two  old  uncles  used  to  haunt  him,  wrapped  up  in  invisible 
sheets.  But  I  can't  unwind  any  more  yarn  off  the  reel  this 
present  writing,  for  there  goes  the  evening  gun  from  our 
frigate  yonder,  and  that's  a  sign  that  the  old  woman  has  the 
tea  tackle  under  way.  Not  that  I  care  for  the  scald-chops,  but 
as  the  old  girl  is  kind  enough  to  moor  alongside  of  me  when 
I  take  my  grog  on  the  afternoons  I'm  off  duty,  I  feel  bound  to 
return  the  compliment  over  the  bohea." 

The  sailor  made  me  his  best  quarter  deck  bow,  and  moved 
off  before  the  sound  of  the  frigate's  gun  had  left  off  booming 
among  the  rocky  bays  and  hollow  fastnesses  of  the  shore. 
Darkness  was  gathering  thick  to  the  eastward ;  so,  buttoning 
up  my  coat,  I  started  off  for  the  White  Horse  at  a  pretty 
quick  pace ;  just  as  eight  bells  were  struck  aboard  the  cutter, 
followed  by  the  shrill  sound  of  the  boatswain's  whistle,  that 
piped  away  the  boat's  crew  for  their  evening  duty  of  rowing 
along  that  portion  of  the  coast  consigned  to  their  surveillance. 
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PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE   CONTRABANDISTS. 

FIRST  OUTHW. — We'll  have  him.    Sirs,  a  word. 

SPEED. — Master,  be  one  of  them — 
It  is  a  kind  of  honorable  thievery. 

SECOND  OUTLAW. — Tell  us  this  :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  ? 

VALENTINE. — I  have  but  little  wealth  to  lose. 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Of  which,  if  you  should  here  disfurnish  me, 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

As  I  turned  the  corner  of  the  rocky  defile  leading  from  the 
beach  to  the  row  of  huts,  I  observed  that  ugly  looking  ruffian, 
Joe  Weasel,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  White  Horse,  in 
earnest  conversation  with  its  gabbling  master.  Weasel's 
small  but  restless  eyes  soon  spied  me  out;  and  after  a  few  hasty 
words  to  his  companion,  he  put  his  ringer  to  the  tip  of  his 
hooked  nose,  and  with  a  knowing  nod  of  his  head,  vanished 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hill.  My  fears  of  the  villanous  inhabit- 
ants of  this  den  of  outlaws  returned  trebly  told.  One  of  the 
scoundrels  had  confessed  to  the  commission  of  murder  for 
their  general  good — and  such  was  the  apparent  poverty  of  the 
wretches  that  even  the  small  sum  of  money  I  possessed  might 
be  deemed  sufficient  for  the  price  of  blood.  The  conversation 
with  the  sailor  had  eradicated  the  surmises  I  had  entertained 
of  the  lack  of  truth  in  all  that  the  foolish  landlord  had  so 
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freely  communicated ;  and  such  were  my  apprehensions,  that 
I  would  willingly  have  given  up  my  little  bundle  of  linen 
and  the  stock  of  cash  reserved  for  travelling  expenses,  if  I 
could  have  been  assured  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
without  bodily  injury.  The  inconveniences  of  travelling 
pennyless  and  unprovided  through  a  bleak  and  inhospitable 
district  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  fear  of  death. 

The  landlord  followed  me  into  the  parlor  of  his  house,  but 
without  answering  the  civil  salutation  which  I  had  thought  it 
politic  to  greet  him  with.  Several  poverty-stricken  ill  looking 
men  were  in  loud  and  earnest  conversation,  but  my  appear- 
ance was  the  signal  for  a  general  silence.  Every  body 
directed  a  severe  and  scrutinising  look  towards  me — nods 
and  winks  were  abundantly  passed  to  and  fro.  The  landlady 
was  standing  in  the  bar,  with  her  back  towards  me,  and  pour- 
ing out  a  glass  of  liquor  for  a  huge  black-bearded  ruffian 
whose  prominent  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  with  a  stern  and 
sinister  expression. 

"  Well,"  said  the  landlady,  who,  from  her  position,  was 
unaware  of  my  approach,  "  well,  although  his  shirts  is  quite 
new,  and  would  just  fit  my  Tim,  still  the  young  man  is  as 
full  of  civility  as  a  half  anker  is  of  the  right  sort — and  there 
shan't  come  harm  to  him  if  I  can  help  it — though  I  must  say, 
he  deserves  whatever  he  may  get — and  them  lambs'-wool 
stockings  of  his  is  things  I've  been  wanting  for  many  a  long 
year." 

"  Hold  your  fool's  tongue,  Mother  Bugsby,"  said  the  hairy 
villain,  who  had  just  drank  his  neat  as  imported,  "  and  since 
Joe  Weasel  has  been  compelled  to  join  the  look  out,  let  your 
duck-legged  husband  take  the  young  fellow  aloft,  and  tell  him 
what  we  mean  to  do." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  growled  out  the  rest,  in  a  deep  bass  chorus. 

The  landlord  opened  the  stair-case  door,  and,  bowing, 
awaited  my  ascent.  The  gaunt  and  ragged  men  crowded 
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round  me ;  I  was  bewildered,  and  unable  to  address  them — 
the  smugglers  pressed  on — to  avoid  them  I  jumped  up  the 
few  steps  leading  to  the  little  bed  chamber.  The  door  was 
instantly  shut,  and  I  heard  a  wild  but  suppressed  shout  of 
"  Hurrah  !  now  then  we  have  him  safe." 

The  landlord  shortly  reappeared,  with  a  miserable  rush 
candle  fixed  in  a  coarse  holder  of  yellow  unbaked  clay — 
exactly  the  same  description  of  light  that  is  used  by  the 
natives  of  the  north  of  Ireland  to  ornament  the  rustic  biers  of 
the  defunct.  A  grin  of  peculiar  intelligence  lighted  up  the 
host's  lank  physiognomy,  as  he  put  the  death-light  on  the  little 
table,  and  said — 

"  Dreadful  nasty  business,  this,  sir — werry." 

"  Mr.  Bugsby,  if  that  is  your  name,"  said  I,  "  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  behaviour,  and  why  have  I 
been  forced  into  this  apartment  by  your  ruffianly  friends  V 

"Oh,  don't  do  that;  don't  say  the  fault  is  their'n — it's 
your'n.  The  excess  of  the  popperlation  is  against  you — don't 
aggrawate  the  minority,  or  you'll  have  no  friends.  It  was 
Joe  Weasel  as  found  you  out." 

"  Found  me  out  7" 

"Yes.  I  told  you  he  was  a  public  benefactor — so  he  is; 
werry.  He  is  on  the  look  out,  under  the  cliff,  as  we  expect  a 
few  friends  from  over  the  water  this  evening ;  but  I  shall  hear 
from  him  soon — till  then,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  locking 
you  up." 

"  Lock  me  up — confine  me — to  what  end  1" 

"  That's  right;  never  know  what  you've  done,  and  you'll 
do — only  Joe  saw  you  talking  to  the  prewentive  man  on  the 
beach,  near  the  Cutter's  Steps,  this  morning,  and  you  made 
appintments  to  meet  him  near  the  Cat's  Nook  this  evening. 
Meantime  you've  been  making  every  possible  sort  of  insinni- 
vating  inquiry  about  every  thing  and  every  body — which  Joe 
Weasel  heard  you  inquire,  and  I  was  innocent  enough  to 
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answer.  You  have  been  down  to  meet  the  prewentive,  and 
have  told  him  every  thing.  We  seen  you  talking  for  a  long 
time — werry.  Now  it  so  happens  that  we  are  going  to  be 
busy  this  night — werry.  We've  given  the  station-house 
people  information  on  oath  about  a  landing  three  miles  off 
what  won't  take  place,  but  it  will  draw  all  the  boats  and  the 
shore  prewentives  from  our  neighbourhood,  while  we  runs  a 
trifle  of  tubs — not  more  than  two  hundred.  If  all  things  goes 
on  fairly  and  honorably,  you  won't  get  meddled  with  no 
further — but  if  our  gentlemen  should  be  interrupted,  I'm 
afraid  that  the  popperlation  will  indulge  in  some  unpleasant 
personal  remarks — werry." 

"  Why,  landlord,"  said  I,  "  this  is  all  a  mistake.  I  am  not 
an  informer." 

"  We  did  not  expect  you  to  own  it,  and  I  am  glad  you're 
not  so  ungentlemanly  as  to  disappint  us.  We  was  werry 
disunanimous  about  what  we  should  do  with  you — werry. 
Switchell  wishes  to  set  you  adrift  in  a  cockboat  with  a  bit  of 
dried  fish  and  a  keg  of  water,  and  Fluke  was  of  that  opinion 
ditto,  as  he'd  got  an  old  skiff  that  was  too  leaky  for  any  other 
use,  and  he  offered  to  sell  it  pretty  cheap.  Billy  Bloter  said 
that  we  ought  to  run  you  up  the  country,  and  hide  you  for  a 
month  in  Dartmoor  Forest.  Nick  Fidler  proposed  to  coop 
you  up  in  a  little  cave  or  nook  as  he  knows  on,  up  in  the  face, 
of  the  cliff— it's  a  nice  convenient  place,  werry,  with  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  of  the  whole  of  the  channel,  and  you  might 
bawl  for  a  month  and  nobody  hear  you.  Jack  Spike  says  that 
they  always  hang  spies  in  civilised  society,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  offer  to  give  you  a  twist  on  that  there  stunted  oak ; 
this  proposal  was  werry  popperlous,  werry — but  Mrs.  B.  and 
me  both  thought  that  we  did  not  think  that  the  tree  was  tall 
enough  to  hang  a  man  on  comfortably,  and  Jack,  like  a  good 
hearted  creature  as  he  is,  withdrew  his  proposition.  Sam 
Blake  delicately  hinted  something  about  shoving  you  over  the 
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edge  of  the  cliff,  and  poking  you  off  in  the  ebb  tide,  but  Joe 
Weasel  said  you  wasn't  worth  it,  as  most  likely  when  you 
was  rotted  and  floated,  you  would  let  your  body  go  ashore 
somewhere  and  breed  a  lot  of  questions.  So  we  concluded  to 
lock  you  up  here  till  the  run  was  over — I'm  to  be  your  body 
guard — and  now,  what  would  you  like  to  drink  V 

Suffice  it  to  state  that  all  my  explanations  were  considered 
equivocal ;  that  part  of  the  coast  was  very  rarely  visited  by 
tourists  or  sea  bathers,  and,  I  must  confess  that  appearances 
were  against  me.  I  therefore  sat  quietly  down,  but  not  with- 
out some  apprehension  as  to  the  result  of  the  smugglers' 
proceedings.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  ruse  with  the  blockade 
men  did  not  succeed,  I  was  to  be  considered  as  the  informer 
and  the  cause  of  failure,  and  would  have  to  abide  the  inflic- 
tion of  their  malignant  revenge. 

The  men  below  left  the  house  at  an  early  hour,  and  the 
landlord,  having  ordered  his  wife  to  bring  up  some  ale  and 
tobacco,  to  be  charged  to  the  gentleman's  account,  performed 
a  furious  smoking,  talking,  and  drinking  terzetto  with  con- 
siderable vivacity  for  a  couple  of  hours,  when  his  perform- 
ance resulted  in  a  solo  snore.  I  had  heard  somebody  lock  the 
room  door  on  the  outside,  and  remove  the  key,  but  an  idea  of 
escape  by  the  window  now  occupied  my  mind,  and  I  deter- 
mined to  attempt  its  execution  rather  than  remain  obnoxious 
to  the  smugglers'  vengeance.  The  house,  with  the  exception 
of  the  landlord's  nasality,  was  still  as  death.  I  suffered  the 
wick  of  the  miserable  dip  candle  to  remain  unsnuffed  until  it 
was  sufficiently  long  to  threaten  extinction  to  the  flame,  and 
gave  the  smallest  possible  light.  I  then  removed  the  clay 
candlestick  to  the  further  end  of  the  room ;  I  puffed  out  the 
light,  and  moved  forward  to  the  window,  which  I  cautiously 
opened.  The  night  air  came  gratefully  over  my  heated 
forehead.  It  was  a  dark  night — intensely  dark;  not  a  star 
appeared  in  the  heavens  to  scatter  even  a  twinkling  ray  of 
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light.  I  had  scarcely  time  to  look  around  me  ere  a  low 
clear  voice  sounded  through  the  stillness  of  the  air — 

"  Back  from  the  window,  sir,  or  I'll  send  a  bullet  through 
you." 

As  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  nature  of  this  intima- 
tion, I  instantly  obeyed  it,  and  sat  down  convinced  that  the 
smugglers  had  had  recourse  to  all  possible  means  to  secure 
me  in  their  toils.  I  had  not  long  regained  my  seat  ere  the 
long-bodied  landlord  indulged  in  a  profound  yawn,  and  mut- 
tered out — 

"  Redickerlus  attempt,  werry." 

I  threw  myself  upon  the  bed,  but  could  not  sleep.  The 
night  seemed  interminably  long,  and  my  reflections  were  not 
of  the  most  agreeable  nature.  The  landlord's  snore,  which  he 
had  renewed  with  increased  energy,  had  almost  soothed  me 
into  a  doze,  when  I  heard  a  footstep  on  the  stairs.  The  door 
was  unlocked — a  loud  voice  exclaimed,  "  Hollo,  here ;  all  in 
the  dark.  Jump  up,  you  Tim,  and  get  a  light." 

The  speaker  removed  the  mask  from  a  small  dark  lantern — 
the  candle  was  lighted — and  I  saw  that  Joe  Weasel  was  in 
the  room. 

He  sat  down  on  the  table  near  the  window,  and  fixed  his 
small  but  piercing  eyes  upon  me,  but  uttered  not  a  word.  It 
was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  expression  of  his  scarred  and 
weather-beaten  countenance.  He  removed  a  pair  of  ship's 
pistols  from  the  pockets  of  his  patched  and  greasy  pea  jacket, 
and  placed  them,  full  cocked,  on  the  table  by  his  side.  He 
then  produced  a  flat  bottle  or  tin-bound  flask,  and  emptying  a 
horn  drinking  cup,  that  was  half  full  of  ale,  upon  the  floor,  he 
filled  it  to  the  brim  with  the  spirituous  contents  of  his  flask. 

"  Here,  youngster,"  said  he,  offering  me  the  flask,  "  let  this 
make  all  right  between  us.  I  believe  that  we  have  suspected 
you  without  a  cause,  but  men  in  our  line  can't  be  too  par- 
ticular. We  have  made  our  landing,  and  the  government 
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thieves  have  not  yet  returned  to  the  station  house  from  the 
fool's  errand  I  sent  them  on.  I  overheard  the  long-tongue 
here  tell  you  many  things  that  never  ought  to  have  been 
known — but  it  seems  the  beer-brained  lubber  had  sense 
enough  to  keep  our  night's  affair  a  secret.  I  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  told  you,  and  I  could  not  believe  his  asser- 
tion. I  saw  you  in  conversation  with  the  blockaders — so  1 
just  ordered  you  to  be  boxed  up,  and  prevented  from  signaliz- 
ing with  the  station  house." 

I  was  about  indignantly  to  speak 

"  Belay — belay,"  said  he,  producing  a  coverless  and  well 
thumbed  lump  of  dog's-eared  leaves  from  his  capacious 
pocket.  "  You  are  at  liberty  to  go  in  the  morning ;  and  mind 
that  you  don't  stop  chattering  any  where  within  twenty  miles 
if  you  don't  wish  to  see  me  again.  Our  next  meeting  may 
not  end  so  peaceably.  So  swear  that  you  will  not  bring  the 
king's  bull  dogs  upon  us  for  what  you  have  heard  or  seen 
about  here,  and  that  you  will  not  answer,  to  our  injury,  any 
questions  that  may  be  put  to  you  by  the  government  officers — 
so  help  you  God." 

I  took  the  oath — it  was  not  in  my  power  to  refuse  it.  The 
remnant  of  the  testament  was  offered  me  with  one  hand, 
whilst  the  other  presented  a  pistol.  Thoughts  of  the  cliff,  the 
ebb  tide,  the  stunted  oak,  the  crazy  boat,  and  other  pleasant 
alternatives  came  upon  my  mind,  and  I  took  the  vow  re- 
quired. 

Joe  Weasel  pocketed  the  book  and  the  pistols,  and  left  the 
house.  Mr.  Tim  Bugsby  secured  the  flask  and  the  tobacco, 
and  followed  his  example.  The  first  blush  of  an  autumnal 
morning  teinted  the  gray  west,  and  I  prepared  for  my  de- 
parture. I  settled  my  bill  with  the  landlady,  who  was  already 
up,  if,  indeed  she  had  been  to  bed;  and  in  return  for  her 
charitable  wishes  of  the  previous  evening,  I  presented  her 
with  a  pair  of  the  long  coveted  lamb's-wools. 
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Unwilling  to  retrace  the  ground  of  the  preceding  day's 
journey,  I  turned  to  the  right,  and  proceeded  along  the  cliff. 
I  soon  discovered  the  station  house  for  the  men  employed  in 
the  preventive  service.  It  was  a  long  low  barrack-looking 
wooden  building,  removed  some  little  distance  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  and  close  to  the  end  of  a  very  large  gully  which 
run  in  a  gentle  slope  from  the  side  of  the  house  on  the  level 
of  the  cliff  to  the  water  mark  below.  This  ravine  must,  at 
one  time,  have  been  a  favourite  spot  with  the  smugglers,  from 
the  convenience  of  the  ascent  from  the  beach ;  and  the  pre- 
ventive men  not  only  enjoyed  the  same  advantage,  but  found 
in  it  a  glorious  shelter  for  their  boats. 

The  path,  from  the  interruption  of  the  ravine,  wound  past 
the  front  of  the  station  house.  A  band  of  blockaders,  who 
had  just  turned  out,  and  were  on  the  point  of  marching  to 
relieve  the  night  watch,  mustered  about  the  flag  staff  on  the 
lawn.  Directly  I  came  in  sight,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards 
me,  and  one  of  the  men  went  into  the  house.  He  returned 
immediately  with  a  naval  officer,  who  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
and  carried  his  coat  under  his  arm.  As  I  approached,  he 
finished  his  toilet,  eyeing  me  all  the  while  with  a  cool  and 
steady  gaze. 

When  I  was  within  half  a  dozen  yards  of  the  house,  he  left 
the  door  way,  and  asked  me  what  I  wanted  there  1 

11  I  believe  I  am  on  a  thoroughfare  path,"  said  I. 

"  Harkee,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "  you  appeared  on  our  coast 
suddenly  yesterday  morning,  just  before  a  false  information 
was  laid  that  deceived  me  and  my  men  ;  and  besides  passing 
the  night  at  the  smugglers'  head  quarters,  you  were  seen 
drinking  yesterday  afternoon  with  some  of  the  rascals  con- 
cerned in  landing  a  boatful  of  tubs  last  night  when  we  were 
out  of  the  way.  I  believe  you  to  have  been  a  principal  agent 
in  both  these  jobs." 

"  Indeed,  lieutenant,  I  am  a  visiter  here — a  stranger." 
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"  Keep  so,  sir;  never  let  me  see  you  here  again,  for  if  I  do, 
and  my  hands  can  swear  any  thing  against  you,  I'll  have 
you  thrown  into  a  cart  and  driven  off  to  the  county  jail." 

I  endeavored  to  explain.  The  lieutenant  returned  to  the 
house  and  shut  the  door.  The  men  marched  away  with  ill 
repressed  shrugs  and  sneers.  I  dashed  indignantly  down  the 
ravine,  uttering  fulminations  against  all  smugglers,  preven- 
tives, wreckers,  fishermen,  and  sailors  in  general.  I  had 
become,  in  one  short  day,  an  object  of  general  suspicion.  I 
had  been  a  prisoner  all  night  to  one  party,  and  threatened 
with  jail  the  next  morning  by  the  other. 

I  resolved  to  turn  my  back  upon  the  coast  and  all  its  ap- 
pendages. I  regained  the  cliff,  and  walked  rapidly  over  the 
downs  for  a  couple  of  hours — the  exercise  soon  quieted  my 
irritation.  The  country  became  more  rural  every  step.  I 
was  once  more  in  the  region  of  honest  industry  and  smiling 
chubby  faces.  My  usual  cheerfulness  of  temper  was  restored, 
and  I  was  singing  aloud  the  burden  of  some  old  familiar  song 
as  I  paced  merrily  over  the  ruts  of  a  green  and  narrow  lane ; 
when,  turning  a  corner  rather  abruptly,  I  discovered  a  snug 
and  cosey  ale  house,  with  a  volume  of  white  smoke  curling 
from  its  humble  chimney — fowls  fluttered  in  the  yard,  and  a 
couple  of  cows  hung  their  heads  over  the  palings — all  re- 
minding me  rather  strongly  of  breakfast,  with  the  pleasant 
concomitants  of  fresh  butter,  cream,  and  eggs.  I  walked  with 
a  light  step  into  the  house — the  rattle  of  cups  and  saucers 
attracted  my  attention.  I  entered  the  parlor,  and  saw  the 
ugly  headed  Weasel  and  the  uglier  bodied  Bugsby  busily 
employed  at  the  breakfast  table. 

The  smuggler  jumped  up,  and  unbuttoned  his  coat  so  as  to 
exhibit  the  butts  of  his  pistols,  which  he  touched  with  a  sig- 
nificant grin — "  Ten  miles  further,  and  no  chattering,"  said 
the  ruffian. 

I  wished  to  expostulate;  the  landlord  refused  doggedly  to 
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shelter  me.    I  was  compelled  to  proceed;  and  Mister  Tim 
Bugsby,  as  he  opened  the  door,  favored  me  with  a  low  bow, 
and  politely  said, 
"  I  wish  you  a  pleasanlish  walk,  sir — werry." 
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NIAGARA. 


[During  a  recent  visit  to  Niagara  Palls,  I  was  caught  in  a  heavy  shower 
of  rain,  and  compelled  to  request  shelter  at  Starkey's  Tavern,  on  the 
Canadian  side.  To  enliven  the  wearisomeness  of  my  prolonged  stay,  the 
landlord  obligingly  lent  me  several  superannuated  quartos,  containing 
the  names  of  visitors  in  bye-gone  years,  with  occasional  attempts  at 
versification— most  of  them  below  the  average  stupidity  of  album  produc- 
tions. In  an  old  dog's-eared  and  cover-torn  Register,  I  met  with  the 
following  Stanzas,  and,  pleased  at  the  relief  afforded  by  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  lines,  I  copied  them  into  my  Note  Book.  I  make  no  apology 
for  their  appearance  in  print — "  Their  worth  is  warrant  for  their  welcome 
hither." — EDITOR.] 

GREAT  Spirit  of  the  Water !   I  have  come 
From  forth  my  own  indomitable  home, 
Far  o'er  the  bosom  of  th'  eternal  sea, 
To  breathe  my  heart's  deep  homage  unto  thee, 
And  gaze  on  glories  that  might  wake  to  pray'r 
All  but  the  hopeless  victim  of  despair. 

Flood  of  the  forest !  fearfully  sublime ! 
Restless,  resistless  as  the  flood  of  time ! 
There  is  no  type  of  thee — thou  art  alone, 
In  sleepless  glory,  rushing  on  and  on. 

Flood  of  the  forest !  thou  hast  been  to  me 
A  dream,  and  thou  art  still  a  mystery ! 
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Would  I  had  seen  thee  years  and  years  agone, 
While  thou  wert  still  unworship'd  and  unknown ; 
And  thy  fierce  torrent,  as  it  rush'd  along, 
Thro'  the  wild  desert  pour'd  its  booming  song, 
Unheard  by  all  save  him  of  lordly  mood, 
The  bronz'd  and  free-born  native  of  the  wood. 
How  would  my  heart  have  quiver'd  to  its  core, 
To  know  its  God,  but  half  reveal'd  before ! 
In  other  times,  when  I  was  wont  to  roam 
Around  the  mist-robed  mountain  peaks  of  home, 
My  fancy  wander'd  to  this  western  clime, 
Where  all  the  haunts  of  nature  are  sublime, 
And  thou  wert  on  my  dream,  so  dread  a  thing, 
I  trembled  at  my  own  imagining : 
But  I  have  come  from  far,  to  gaze  upon 
Thy  mighty  waters,  and  my  dream  is  gone ! 

Flood  of  the  forest !  I  have  been  with  thee, 
But  still  thou  art  a  mystery  to  me ! 
Years  will  roll  on,  as  they  have  roll'd,  and  thou 
Wilt  speak  in  thunder  as  thou  speakest  now ; 
And  when  the  name,  that  I  inscribe  to-day 
Upon  thine  altar,  shall  have  pass'd  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  the  lay  I  sing 
Shall  long  have  been  but  a  forgotten  thing, 
Thou  wilt  be  sung,  and  other  hands  than  mine 
May  wreathe  a  worthier  chaplet  for  thy  shrine. 

G.  MENZIES,  Chippewa. 
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MAY  DACRE. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

HOUND  in  leash,  and  hawk  on  wrist, 
Forth  she  went  at  morning  light — 

Gentles,  mark  !  and  ye  may  list 
What  befell  ere  night. 

Swift  and  well  her  courser  sped, 
High  and  far  her  falcon  flew, 

While  the  chase  she  gaily  led 
Mid  the  mountain  dew. 

But  ere  noon  was  in  the  sky, 
Tho'  her  steed  was  ever  gay, 

And  her  hawk  soar'd  far  and  high, 
She  had  gone  astray. 

For  Lord  Percy,  at  her  rein, 
Now  had  slack'd  her  swift  career, 

And  love's  music,  not  in  vain, 
Pour'd  upon  her  ear. 

Bound  as  in  a  magic  spell, 
Still  he  linger'd  at  her  side — 

And  when  evening  shadows  fell, 
She  became  his  bride. 
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MY  FIRST  FIGHT. 


A   CHAPTER   ON   DUELLING 


BY  W.  E.  BURTON. 


He  fights  you  as  you  sing — keeps  time,  distance,  and  proportion ;  he 
rests  his  minim,  one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the  very  butcher 
of  a  silk  button. 

Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should  have  none  shortly,  for  one 
would  kill  the  other.  Thou!  why  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that 
hath  a  hair  more,  or  a  hair  less  in  his  beard,  than  thou  hast.  Thou  wilt 
quarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  because 
thou  hast  hazel  eyes ;  what  eye,  but  such  an  eye,  would  spy  out  such  a 
quarrel  ?  Thy  head  is  as  full  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ;  and 
yet  thy  bead  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg  for  quarrelling.  Thou 
hast  quarrel'd  with  a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath 
waken'd  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not  fall  out 
with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  before  Easter,  and  with  another 
for  tying  his  new  shoes  with  an  old  riband? 

SHAKSPEARE. 

WALKING  lately  in  Jersey  woods,  I  accidentally  witnessed  an 
exchange  of  shots  between  a  couple  of  young  bucks,  whose 
romantic  notions  of  honor  were  not  seconded  by  an  equal 
dignity  of  valor.  My  first  glance  at  the  combatants  con- 
vinced me  that  the  result  would  most  likely  be  harmless,  and 
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I  was  correct  in  my  expectation.  One  of  the  duellists  was 
burning  his  cigar  con  furore,  and  emitting  the  smoke  in  short 
and  sudden  puffs,  as  the  steam  escapes  from  the  vent  pipe  of 
a  high  pressure  engine.  His  antagonist  was  pale  and  fidgetty, 
and  endeavored  to  assume  a  nonchalance  which  it  was  evi- 
dent he  did  not  feel.  When  placed  at  the  distance  measured 
by  the  seconds,  he  nervously  watched  the  motion  of  his 
adversary's  pistol,  as  if  afraid  of  being  shot  before  his  time. 
Like  Acres  in  the  comedy,  he  seemed  resolved  upon  making 
himself  small  enough  by  standing  edgewise,  although  his 
restless  deportment  tempted  me  to  believe  that  he  had  some 
idea  of  trying  to  dodge  the  ball.  His  second  objected  to 
the  cigar  of  the  opposing  party  as  being  likely  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  friend — it  was  thrown  away,  and  the  word 
given  to  fire.  Both  were  eager  for  the  fray — the  discharges 
were  instantaneous,  but  harmless ;  and  the  seconds  prepared 
to  load  again.  The  ci-devant  smoker  declared  that  his  honor 

was  satisfied,  but  if  Mr.  B demanded  another  shot,  he 

would  abide  his  fire,  but  not  return  it.  Mr.  B.'s  second 
declared  that  his  friend  could  not  think  of  proceeding  further 
except  under  equal  advantages.  The  farce  ended  with  the 
heroes  shaking  hands — I  dare  not  apply  an  old  Joe  Miller, 
and  say  that  their  hands  had  been  shaking  for  some  time  past. 
A  lady  was  the  cause  of  quarrel,  of  course,  though  how  an 
innocuous  discharge  of  a  pair  of  pistols  could  remedy  the 
grievance,  I  was  unable  to  ascertain. 

The  progress  of  nine  duels  out  of  ten  is  equally  ridiculous. 
Chance  may  occasionally  effect  a  distressing  termination,  or 
the  steady  nerve  of  the  practised  shot  cover  the  event  with  a 
blood-stained  mantle.  But  the  survivor  is  not  a  fortunate 
man — we  cannot  take  in  friendship  the  hand  that  is  clogged 
with  a  fellow  creature's  blood — we  cannot  hold  sociality  with 
a  methodical  slaughterer.  The  successful  duellist  is  a  marked 
and  doomed  man ;  he  may  assume  a  swaggering  and  martial 
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outside,  but  experience  has  shown  that  he  carries  within  him 
a  spark  of  the  everlasting  fire. 

A  resort  to  deadly  weapons  on  trivial  occasion  is  a  con- 
temptible effort  to  bully  your  adversary  into  submission — or 
to  establish,  with  the  muzzle  of  your  pistol,  an  opinion  that  is 
otherwise  untenable.  There  are  instances,  doubtless,  which 
render  hostile  meetings  unavoidable :  society  is  at  present  so 
chivalrously  constituted  that  one  might  as  well  be  deprived  of 
existence  when  resenting  an  injury,  as  be  driven  out  of  the 
world  by  the  contempt  of  your  compeers  for  enduring  the 
offence. 

The  dread  of  the  duello,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  occa- 
sionally had  a  good  effect.  I  once  heard  a  conceited  roiie 
declare  that  he  declined  ruining  a  young  girl,  whose  affec- 
tions he  had  secured,  because  she  had  a  fighting  brother ;  he 
drove  her,  therefore,  out  of  his  head,  lest  a  bullet  should 
enter  his  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  to  prove  the  folly  of 
the  system — it  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  offenders  are 
generally  the  first  to  transmit  the  hostile  message,  and  often 
the  most  fortunate  in  the  fight. 

The  term  of  Street  Duels  has  lately  been  applied  to  the 
sudden  encounters  and  public  butcheries  of  modern  practice. 
It  is  a  misnomer.  The  Street  Duels  of  the  present  day  are 
individual  applications  of  Lynch  law  promptly  rebutted  by 
the  party  attacked — the  recognised  observances  of  the  duello 
are  entirely  inhibited.  If  such  conflicts  are  to  be  encouraged, 
and  affronts  or  injuries  only  to  be  expiated  by  the  lives  of  the 
offenders,  let  us  have  recourse  to  the  system  of  the  Japanese. 
If  one  of  these  Asiatic  islanders  conceives  himself  injured, 
and  wishes  to  be  revenged  to  the  death,  he  faces  his  antagonist 
in  the  street,  declares  his  wrongs,  and  with  a  sharp  knife,  rips 
up  his  own  stomach.  The  offender  is  bound  in  honor  to  do 
the  same,  or  the  indignant  mob  Lynch  him  on  the  spot.  I 
prefer  the  Pagan's  practice  to  our  stabbing  and  shooting 
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system;  you  can  make  sure  of  the  death  of  your  man,  and 
avoid,  with  certainty,  the  chances  of  being  compelled  to  pass 
the  rest  of  your  days  in  miserable  exile — with  a  bullet  in 
your  head,  a  gash  in  your  cheek,  or  the  blood  of  your  friend 
weighing  down  your  soul. 

An  imaginary  code  of  laws  must  occasionally  be  marked 
with  eccentricity  in  their  administration.  Many  curious 
anecdotes  have  been  told  of  duels  remarkable  in  their  causes, 
manners,  and  effects ;  and  many  more  remain  to  be  told. 

Two  back-woodsmen,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Titti-pi-wasse, 
in  Michigan,  were  hunting  in  the  woods,  and  found  a  cow 
that  doubtless  had  strayed  from  some  unfortunate  settler. 
The  rival  claims  to  the  beast  produced  a  quarrel,  and  the 
friends  of  the  parties  worked  it  up  to  a  pretty  big  chunk  of  a 
fight.  They  had  no  weapons  but  the  rifle  and  the  hunting 
knife — but  to  make  the  affair  perfectly  honorable,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  combatants  should  be  placed  over  night  in  a 
couple  of  newly  built  log  houses  erected  within  ball-range  of 
each  other.  Plenty  of  ammunition  was  to  be  supplied,  but 
the  firing  was  not  to  commence  before  sunrise  and  to  cease 
after  sundown.  The  rival  cow  claimers  were  at  liberty  to 
storm  each  other's  hut,  or  to  remain  ensconced  behind  the  open 
logs,  for  the  mud  had  not  been  applied  to  the  crevices,  but  all 
animosity  was  to  cease  with  the  day  light ;  if  either  of  them 
received  a  wound,  the  other  was  to  be  considered  the  better 
man,  and  to  have  the  undoubted  ownership  of  the  cow.  If 
neither  were  hurt,  the  animal  was  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  between  the  combatants,  deducting  the  expenses  of  a 
general  treat.  The  winner  of  the  toss  for  first  choice  of 
shanties  selected  the  building  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
the  lot,  leaving  his  antagonist  to  fix  himself  in  the  other 
which  occupied  the  southwestern.  His  friends  rated  him 
soundly  for  the  apparent  silliness  of  his  choice,  and  declared 
that  he  would  have  the  sun  in  his  eyes  for  the  longest  part  of 
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the  day.  The  back-woodsmen  took  their  places ;  our  friend 
of  the  first  choice  barricaded  the  door  of  his  hut,  and,  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  floor,  slept  soundly  through  the  night.  At 
day  break  his  antagonist  began  to  blaze  away  at  every  likely 
crack  or  available  chink,  but  was  not  favored  with  a  shot  in 
return.  He  was  afraid  to  venture  on  storming  his  enemy's 
entrenchment,  lest  he  should  be  picked  off  when  out  of 
shelter.  The  sun  was  rapidly  descending  in  the  western  sky, 
when  the  back- woodsman,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
cautiously  raised  his  head  from  the  protection  of  the  bottom 
log,  and  made  an  observation.  As  he  had  cunningly  antici- 
pated, the  sun  was  completely  behind  his  antagonist's  hut, 
and,  shining  through  the  crevices  of  both  the  walls,  developed 
the  interior  to  his  gaze.  He  saw  the  shadow  of  his  rival's 
body  in  the  middle  of  the  luminous  cracks  of  the  western 
side  of  the  hut — the  first  shot  took  effect — and  he  won  the 
victory  and  the  cow. 

Many  a  life  has  been  saved  by  the  exertion  of  a  little 
presence  of  mind,  when  the  circumstances  would  have  made 
even  hope  despair.  An  Irish  author,  either  Grattan  or  Sir 
Jonah  Barrington,  states  that  an  officer  had  received  a  deadly 
insult,  and  challenged  his  man  to  fight  a  duel  with  the 
muzzles  of  the  pistols  inserted  in  each  other's  mouths.  They 
met;  and  were  placed  in  the  position  agreed  on,  breast  to 
breast,  awaiting  the  signal.  One  of  the  seconds  was  about  to 
give  the  word,  when  the  other,  pitying  the  situation  of  his 
friend,  called  out,  "Jack,  look  here."  Jack  turned  his  head 
at  the  summons  just  as  the  fatal  word  was  given ;  his  adver- 
sary's ball  went  through  his  cheek,  doing  him  little  hurt,  but 
his  fire  had  been  effective,  and  his  rival  dropped  at  his  ieet. 

A  duel  lately  took  place  at  an  hotel  in  France ;  it  was  an 
afiair  of  most  inveterate  hatred,  necessary  to  be  settled  that 
instant ;  each  person  was  to  place  his  pistol  to  his  antagonist's 
breast,  and  both  were  to  fire  at  a  given  signal.  One  of  the 
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combatants  requested  permission  to  retire  for  three  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  his  name  to  his  will  which  was 
unsigned  in  his  room  up  stairs.  He  returned  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  appointed,  and  killed  his  antagonist,  whose 
fire  he  received  without  material  injury.  The  leisure  granted 
by  the  courtesy  of  his  opponent's  second  he  had  employed  in 
putting  on  four  or  five  silk  vests ;  he  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  bullet  could  not  penetrate  the  web,  and  he  escaped  with  a 
slight  contusion. 

In  England  the  practice  of  duelling  is  rapidly  on  the 
decline;  and  in  France  a  decree  has  been  made,  assigning 
life  annuities  to  the  widows  or  orphans  of  fallen  duellists,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  the  respective  adversaries.  This 
custom  will  shortly  stop  the  fashion  of  fighting  for  trifles ; 
the  honor  of  the  quarrelsome  will  not  be  so  sensitive  when  its 
vindication  affects  the  pocket. 

Shortly  after  the  restoration  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  the 
throne  of  the  Bourbons,  an  English  officer  was  dining  at  the 
Restaurant  Les  Freres  Provenceaux,  in  the  Palais  Royale. 
A  ch6f  d'escadron,  belonging  to  a  regiment  of  chasseurs,  was 
dining  in  the  same  box.  Both  of  the  officers  were  drinking 
the  same  sort  of  wine,  and,  in  mistake,  the  Englishman  used 
the  wrong  bottle.  An  altercation  ensued — the  Englishman 
apologised,  but  the  chasseur  gratified  his  national  antipathy 
by  indulging  in  gross  and  violent  invectives.  The  English- 
man, about  to  retire,  had  poured  out  his  last  glass  of  wine, 
but  justly  incensed  at  the  Frenchman's  abuse,  threw  the  liquid 
into  his  face.  The  chasseur  hurled  a  bottle  at  his  opponent's 
head,  and,  in  return,  was  knocked  over  the  table.  Such  an 
outrage  could  only  be  washed  away  by  blood — but  it  was  dark 
night,  and  the  impatient  Frenchman  demanded  instant  satis- 
faction. 

Duelling  had  been  strictly  forbidden  within  the  purlieus  of 
the  court.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  was  proposed  by  one 
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of  the  by-standers  that  messieurs  should  retire  alone  to  a 
private  room — that  a  brace  of  pistols  should  be  procured,  but 
only  one  of  them  should  be  loaded.  That  the  combatants 
should  toss  for  the  first  choice — the  person  winning  the  toss  to 
have  a  handkerchief  tied  over  his  eyes,  and  be  led  to  the 
table  whereon  the  pistols  were  laid— the  first  pistol  touched  by 
him  in  his  choice  to  be  his  weapon  in  the  duel.  That  the 
muzzles  of  the  pistols  be  then  turned  towards  their  own 
heads,  and  the  holder  of  the  loaded  pistol  would  blow  out  his 
own  brains. 

This  method  of  defeating  the  court  regulation  was  agreed 
to  by  both  parties ;  they  retired  to  a  small  room  on  the  attic 
story,  and  by  the  light  of  a  small  wax  candle,  loaded  the 
pistol.  The  choice  was  fairly  made;  the  chef  d'escadron 
won  the  privilege  of  first  selection,  and  with  the  impetuosity 
of  his  nation,  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  pistol  than  he 
dashed  the  muzzle  against  his  brow  and  pulled  the  trigger. 
He  had  selected  the  uncharged  pistol!  The  Englishman 
calmly  said,  as  he  thrust  the  ramrod  into  the  barrel,  "  I 
believe  I  have  the  right  one." 

After  a  pause,  distressingly  severe,  he  inquired  of  the 
Frenchman,  if  he  had  any  children. 

"  I  have." 

"  So  have  I;  a  wife  and  seven  children — may  God  shelter 
and  protect  them,  for  they  have  lost  their  earthly  stay.  May 
I  encroach  upon  your  feelings  for  the  allowance  of  one  hour 
to  settle  my  affairs,  and  write  my  beloved  ones  a  last  fare- 
well?" 

"I  will  give  you  all  your  life!"  said  the  gallant  French- 
man, "and  beg  to  retract  my  illiberal  aspersions  on  your 
brave  nation.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  to  blame;  accept  my 
apologies,  and  let  us  be  friends  for  ever.  Yes !  you  must  live 
for  me ;  for  your  amiable  lady,  and  for  your  children,  who 
are  so  dear  to  you." 
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"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  Englishman,  with  a  formal 
bow,  "  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  duello,  my  life  is  justly  for- 
feited, and  you  will  not  find  me  neglectful  of  my  honor." 

Early  in  the  morning  the  chasseur  received  a  letter,  in- 
forming him  that  when  he  perused  it  the  writer  would  be  no 
more.  He  regretted  that  imperious  necessity  had  compelled 
him  to  be  so  long  in  arranging  his  affairs,  and  begged  the 
kind  remembrance  of  his  friend ! 

It  seems  that  when  the  Englishman  had  written  this  letter, 
he  had  gone  quietly  to  bed,  which,  by  his  orders,  had  first 
been  warmed ;  and  after  half  an  hour's  repose,  this  victim  to 
imperious  honor  had  blown  his  brains  out.  The  Frenchman 
shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  said  it 
was  a  pity,  for  he  was  un  homme  brave. 

An  affair  of  honor  may  sometimes  be  turned  into  ridicule 
by  the  agency  of  the  seconds,  who,  not  deeming  the  cause  of 
sufficient  importance  for  the  shedding  of  blood,  descend  the 
little  step  of  division  between  the  fearful  and  the  foolish,  and 
burlesque  the  whole  proceeding.  In  a  case  of  this  description 
in  Ireland,  the  enraged  combatant  turned  suddenly  round,  and 
shot  his  friend  and  second  through  the  heart. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  a  duel  was  fought  in 
England,  which,  from  the  high  rank  of  the  parties,  attracted 
considerable  attention.  Colonel  Lennox,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Richmond,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  conceived  him- 
self insulted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  second  son  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  army.  Court 
etiquette  and  military  discipline  prohibited  the  chance  of  an 
honorable  adjustment,  but  the  duke,  before  all  the  officers 
assembled  on  parade,  informed  Colonel  Lennox  that  he  dis- 
dained to  shelter  himself  beneath  his  rank  as  prince,  or  to 
seek  protection  in  his  military  dignity.  A  meeting  took 
place,  the  colonel's  shot  rumpled  the  side  curls  of  the  duke, 
and  an  amicable  explanation  ensued.  The  nation  boasted  of 
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the  courage  of  its  officer  in  challenging  the  duke,  and  of  the 
duke's  condescension  in  giving  the  required  meeting.  It  now 
appears  that  the  pistols  used  in  this  memorable  duel  were 
loaded  with  bullets  made  of  cork !  what  an  insult  to  the  blood- 
bolstered  code  of  honor  that  drove  the  colonel  to  the  field ! 

A  comedian  of  some  reputation  lately  hoaxed  a  blustering 
fool  of  a  fellow,  who  had  been  bragging  of  conquests  that  he 
never  made,  and  exhibiting  love  letters  from  ladies  who 
never  existed.  One  of  the  invented  names,  Thomson,  was 
attached  to  a  series  of  letters  of  the  most  ardent  and  romantic 
nature.  Wealth,  person,  heart,  were  all 'offered  for  his  ac- 
ceptance ;  he  publicly  displayed  the  supposed  evidences  of  his 
success;  described  the  tender  Thomson  as  a  romantic  heiress 
of  sweet  sixteen,  and  supposed  that  he  must  run  away  with 
the  little  love-sick  devil,  or  he  should  never  have  any  rest 
from  her  importunities. 

His  acquaintances  suspected  that  the  letters  had  been  manu- 
factured by  the  braggart  himself.  The  actor  undertook  to 
punish  his  impudence  and  conceit,  and  sent  him  a  letter  from 
John  Thomson,  senior,  calling  the  lover  to  a  severe  account 
for  secret  correspondence  with  his  daughter,  a  maiden  under 
age.  The  boasting  Adonis  was  alarmed — Thomson  was  a 
title  of  some  frequency  in  the  directories— and  he  believed 
that  he  had  accidentally  hit  upon  a  coincidence  in  name  and 
circumstances.  He  consulted  the  actor,  and  commissioned 
him  to  render  any  possible  apology,  but  the  imaginary  Thom- 
son was  implacable;  and  the  terrified  wretch  consented  to 
settle  the  dispute  in  the  field,  rather  than  confess  he  had  in- 
vented the  whole  story,  and  fabricated  the  delicious  billets 
doux. 

The  actor  prevailed  upon  two  of  his  comrades  to  personate 
papa  Thomson  and  his  second.  Shots,  from  barrels  guilt- 
less of  bullets,  were  exchanged;  and  Thomson  fell  to  the 
earth,  shot  through  the  head — so  the  letter  writer  thought, 
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when  he  beheld  the  face  of  his  antagonist  covered  with  blood, 
and  heard  him  shriek  and  groan  as  he  writhed  upon  the 
ground  in  mortal  agony.  The  comedian,  who  acted  as  the 
second  of  the  hoaxed,  led  him  from  the  ground,  and  con- 
cealed him  in  a  garret  till  night  fall.  He  was  then  informed 
that  Thomson  had  gone  defunct — that  the  coroner's  inquest 
had  returned  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder,  and  that  a  large 
reward  was  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  poor  wretch 
was  frightened  out  of  his  wits ;  and,  by  the  advice  of  the 
player,  agreed  to  hide  himself  in  a  crazy  hay  loft,  and  depend 
upon  the  chances  afforded  to  the  other  of  bringing  him  pro- 
visions unperceived. 

He  was  compelled  to  endure  this  solitary  confinement  and 
hard  living  for  several  days,  as  a  punishment  for  his  vanity 
and  lies.  The  actor,  with  his  co-mates  who  had  personated 
Thomson  and  his  second,  accompanied  a  host  of  the  victim's 
acquaintances  on  a  visit  to  the  stable  one  morning,  when  the 
unwashed  and  unshaven  Adonis  was  liberated.  An  explana- 
tion ensued — he  was  compelled  to  confess  his  delinquencies — 
and  being  suffered  to  depart  from  the  city,  was  never  seen 
again. 

I  \vell  remember  the  particulars  of  my  first  fight.  I  was  a 
mere  stripling — a  lad  of  seventeen — when  I  ventured  to  chal- 
lenge a  gray-headed  veteran,  whose  military  whiskers  and 
mustachios  alone  ought  to  have  created  reverence ;  but  I  was 
in  love — horrible,  consuming,  omnipotent  love !  and  I  would 
have  confronted  the  whole  of  Bonaparte's  cuirassiers  in  the 
battle  charge  rather  than  have  submitted  to  the  flagrant  out- 
rage committed  on  my  self  esteem. 

Mary !  the  fairy  dream  of  my  earliest  love,  the  darling  of 
my  juvenility!  How  well  do  I  remember  the  dark  brown 
hair  that  waved  in  rich  luxuriance  over  her  round  and 
polished  shoulders— the  delicate  tracery  of  the  slightly  arched 
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eyebrows  that  overhung,  like  Cupid's  bow,  the  speaking  orbs 
of  hazel  teint,  with  their  arrowy  flashes  of  enthusiasm,  or  the 
languor  of  a  melting  love  glance,  when  the  long  and  silken 
lashes  almost  wooed  each  other  in  a  soft  embrace.  I  used  to 
gaze  for  hours  upon  the  delicate  whiteness  of  her  marble 
forehead,  the  rich  crimson  of  the  small  and  well  shaped  lips, 
of  sufficient  plumpness  to  ensure  a  warmth  of  soul  (let  every 
man  avoid  a  thin-lipped  woman),  and  the  pearly  treasures  of 
her  mouth  that  never  opened  but  to  discourse  most  eloquent 
music.  Let  us  not  prate  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  the 
twanging  of  Apollo's  lyre,  or  the  magic  melody  of  Memnon's 
head !  Can  aught  excel  the  wondrous  beauty  of  a  woman's 
tongue — the  soft  rich  murmurings  of  affection's  voice — the 
type  and  concentration  of  harmonic  loveliness — attuned  in 
heaven  and  uttered  first  in  Paradise,  to  the  endangerment  of 
the  hearer's  soul ! 

For  many  months  I  was  content  to  gaze  with  boyish  rapture 
upon  my  Mary's  face,  nor  dreamed  of  happiness  beyond  the 
privilege  of  sight.  Chance,  poor  mortal's  everlasting  friend, 
afforded  me  the  opportunity  of  an  introduction  to  my  char- 
mer ;  with  the  audacity  of  youth,  I  declared  my  passion — I 
was  not  repulsed.  A  gentle  squeeze  of  the  hand  answered 
my  vows  of  eternal  adoration,  and  I  retired  to  my  chamber 
revelling  in  the  delirium  of  accepted  love. 

As  I  was  progressing  to  Mary's  residence  in  the  morning,  I 
was  greeted  by  the  aged  nurse  of  my  childhood.  "  So,  so,  we 
are  soon  to  have  a  wedding,  ey  1  I  know  all  about  it,  though 
the  maiden's  blushes  of  acceptation  are  yet  burning  in  her 
cheek." 

"Why,  nurse,  you  are  quite  poetical  in  your  salutation. 
How  did  you  obtain  your  wonderful  intelligence  ?  has  Mary 
spoken  of  her  promise  7" 

"  Not  with  her  tongue,  boy ;  not  with  her  tongue.  But  I  have 
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surer  grounds  for  my  belief;  my  daughter  Bessy,  who  waits 
upon  your  sweetheart,  has  told  me  how  Mary  talked  of  you, 
and  kissed  your  portrait  all  night  long." 

"  My  portrait,  nurse  7    You  must  mistake." 

"  No,  no ;  Bessy  could  not  obtain  a  sight,  but  of  course  it 
was  your  miniature  that  was  sent  in  the  letter  she  received 
last  night — that  long,  long  letter  she  so  often  read  over,  and 
kissed  so  fervently.  For  more  than  an  hour  did  she  sit  up  in 
bed,  and  read  your  letter,  and  kiss  the  likeness  of  that  man 
who  has  nestled  in  her  heart." 

This  information  sadly  puzzled  me.  I  had  never  owned  a 
miniature,  nor  had  I  written  to  Mary  upon  any  occasion. 
Jealousy  fixed  its  claws  upon  my  heart ;  I  believed  that  I  had 
been  deceived— fooled ! 

I  ran  to  Mary's  dwelling — she  was  walking  in  the  garden 
with  a  friend!  There  was  a  sinister  expression  in  little 
Bessy's  face  when  she  gave  me  the  information.  A  friend ! 
what  friend  7  Mary  was  an  orphan — a  stranger— the  daughter 
of  an  ancient  emigrant,  who  had  long  since  departed  from 
this  sublunary  world.  I  had  heard  Mary  say  that  she  was 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  and  I  had  loved  her  the  better 
for  it.  What,  then,  could  this  friend  be,  who  had  so  myste- 
riously appeared,  but  an  accepted  lover  whose  secret  addresses 
had  thus  suddenly  come  to  light7? 

I  hastened  through  the  hall,  and  down  the  garden  steps. 
There  was  a  favorite  arbor  overgrown  with  flowering 
shrubs  and  fragrant  creepers — where  the  gaudy  rose  mixed 
its  perfume  with  the  modest  jasmine,  and  the  bell-flowers  of 
the  convolvulus  hung  in  rich  profusion.  I  knew  the  locality 
of  this  bower  of  love,  for,  boy  like,  I  had  often  climbed  the 
wall  and  watched  my  nymph  seek  its  leafy  shelter  from  the 
noon-tide  sun.  I  hastened  down  the  principal  walk  of  the 
garden  with  a  vigorous  and  determined  stride.  A  female's 
voice,  the  voice  of  my  Mary,  sounded  on  my  ear — she  was 
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warbling  a  merry  ditty,  and  a  rich  manly  voice  chorused  the 
refrain.  A  sudden  turn  brought  them  in  my  view;  their 
backs  were  towards  me — but  I  saw  Mary,  my  Mary,  leaning 
on  the  shoulder  of  a  man  in  a  military  dress,  and  the  scoun- 
drel's arm  encircled  my  fair  one's  waist.  I  dashed  madly 
forward,  and  tore  the  presumptuous  arm  from  its  dear  cir- 
cumligation  with  a  violence  that  hurled  the  soldier  into  the 
prickly  recesses  of  a  row  of  gooseberry  bushes. 

"  By  my  fax,  but  that's  a  dacent  hyst,  any  how,"  said  he, 
"  and  if  it's  not  an  impertinint  quislion,  I'd  like  to  be  know- 
ing for  what  V 

"Why  have  you  behaved  with  this  ungentlemanly  vio- 
lence 7"  said  Miss  Mary,  with  an  aggravating  calmness  of 
voice. 

I  could  not  speak.  I  made  horrible  mouths  at  her,  and 
thumped  my  breast,  and  shook  my  fist,  as  I  pointed  to  the 
soldier  in  the  gooseberry  bush. 

"  Be  asy,  there,  making  those  faces,  like  a  monkey  taking 
medicine.  If  you're  poorly,  say  so — or  just  wait  till  I  invagle 
the  frill  of  my  shirt  and  the  tail  of  my  coat  from  these  con- 
founded thorns,  bad  luck  to  'em,  and  I'll  set  you  to  rights  in 
no  time." 

I  walked  away ;  had  I  stayed  longer,  I  should  have  shamed 
my  manhood,  and  drowned  my  rage  in  a  copious  flood  of 
tears. 

I  determined  to  call  my  hated  rival  to  a  strict  account,  and 
exact  from  him  the  severest  satisfaction.  Harry  Wilton,  a 
fine  hearty  fellow,  who  had  been  my  college  chum,  lived 
but  a  few  miles  off;  and  to  him  alone  could  I  look  for  the 
friendly  offices  usual  in  affairs  of  honor.  I  saddled  my  horse, 
and  rode  to  his  house.  I  galloped  furiously  down  the  road — 
a  sow  with  her  progeny  endeavored  to  cross  before  my  rapid 
progress — I  did  not  attempt  to  stop  my  horse,  but,  cursing  all 
females,  rode  on.  The  swine  were  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
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tions — my  horse  trod  on  the  toes  of  a  young  porker,  and  he 
squeaked  his  opinion  of  the  outrage  in  tones  of  pathetic 
appeal.  My  fancy  converted  his  cries  into  the  dying  shrieks 
of  my  rival,  and  I  grinned  most  horribly  a  ghastly  smile. 

Harry  Wilton  heard  my  story  with  evident  delight.  Harry 
had  an  obvious  penchant  for  arranging  these  little  affairs ;  he 
had  been  twice  successful  with  his  man,  and  eagerly  seized 
on  another  opportunity. 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  "  you  must  fight.  An 
Irishman,  you  say  1  all  the  better — Irishmen  never  balk  the 
game.  As  for  the  lady,  '  whistle  her  off,'  nor  think  of  giving 
up  '  your  unhoused  free  condition'  for  such  an  errant  co- 
quette." 

"But  her  explanation  may  put  all  smooth  again,"  said  I, 
sobering  down  a  little. 

"  I  hope  so;  but c  after  battle  be  it  then,'  "  said  Harry. 

The  young  men  of  the  village  had  lately  formed  a  dra- 
matic institution,  and  Harry  had  been  elected  one  of  the 
directors.  Shakspeare  was  his  present  lord  of  the  ascendant, 
and  he  larded  his  conversation  with  a  pretty  sprinkle  of 
quotations. 

"  With  your  love  or  the  lady  I'll  not  interfere — but  your 
rival  must  not  'scape  '  passage  free ;'  he  has  '  poisoned  you 
i'  the  garden  for  your  estate'  of  love,  and  '  you  must  to  the 
wars  for  your  redress.'  " 

My  friend  undertook  to  instantly  communicate  with  my 
rival,  and  report  progress  at  my  house  in  the  course  of  the 
afternoon. 

The  fair  flower  of  my  love  had  been  snatched  from  my 
grasp,  and  I  held  in  lieu  the  foulness  of  the  weed  revenge. 
The  "affair"  was  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  I  rode  slowly 
home,  dispirited  and  sad.  At  the  dinner  table,  I  was  sulky 
and  silent ;  the  events  of  the  morning  so  completely  absorbed 
my  attention,  that  I  filled  my  wine  glass  from  a  decanter  of 
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brandy,  and  gulped  it  hastily  down.  I  was  unused  to  the 
force  of  ardent  spirit ;  the  fiery  liquor  burnt  my  young 
throat.  I  rose  hastily,  and  in  my  agitation,  upset  a  large 
tureen  full  of  bean  soup  into  my  landlady's  lap,  and  deposited 
the  contents  of  a  redhot  chafing  dish  on  the  silk  dress  of  my 
left  hand  neighbour. 

Sneaking  out  of  the  parlor  in  the  height  of  the  confusion, 
I  retired  to  my  own  room,  and,  placing  a  bottle  of  the  best 
Bingham  on  the  table,  awaited  the  arrival  of  my  friend 
Wilton.  In  a  short  time  he  burst  joyously  into  my  chamber. 

"  '  I  have  done  the  deed,'  said  he,  "and  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction. '  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man.'  He  will  fight  you 
with  much  pleasure." 

"  Did  he  offer  any  explanation  ?"  said  I. 

"  Not  a  word,  but  behaved  in  the  most  gentlemanly  man- 
ner. You  did  not  tell  me  that  he  was  a  veteran  officer, 
'  bearded  like  the  pard,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel.'  " 

11  Who  is  he  1  What  is  his  name  T  said  I. 

"  Major  Kilmeny — just  arrived.  He  smiled  when  I  began 
to  '  unfold  my  tale,'  but  we  soon  settled  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  how.  Day  break— in  the  meadow  at  the  back  of  the 
old  mill — eight  paces — fire  together." 

"  Who  is  to  be  his  second  V 

"  He  did  not  say.  His  groom,  a  fine  fresh  young  fellow, 
who  held  my  horse  while  I  went  up  stairs,  tells  me  that  the 
major  is  a  glorious  shot.  Knocks  a  sixpence  off  the  edge  of 
a  wine  glass  without  cracking  the  crystal — kills  a  bee  on  the 
wing,  with  a  pistol  bullet,  without  injuring  the  honey  bag. 
You  are  a  lucky  fellow." 

"  I  am  indeed,"  said  I,  with  a  piteous  sigh  and  an  alarming 
elongation  of  countenance. 

"  To  have  the  honor  '  of  fleshing  your  maiden  sword,'  with 
a  veteran  of  such  chivalrous  pretensions !  What  sort  of  a 
shot  are  you  ?" 
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"  Never  fired  off  a  pistol  in  my  life,"  said  I. 

"  All  the  better.  c  Chance  may  direct  a  surer  aim.'  One 
more  glass  of  wine  each,  and  then,  your  '  pistols,  powder, 
balls  provide,  with  every  thing  beside ;'  we  will  adjourn  to 
old  Buncle's  grave  yard,  and  I'll  give  thee  'bloody  instruc- 
tions how  to  act.'  " 

The  grave  yard !  it  was  an  ominous  choice  of  a  place 
for  practice.  Harry's  report  of  the  stranger's  prowess  rather 
bothered  me,  and  the  honor  of  fighting  a  veteran  did  not 
seem,  in  my  unpractised  eyes,  a  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the 
danger  I  encountered. 

"  As  we  walk,"  said  Wilton,  "  I  wish  to  impress  some 
doggrel  lines  upon  your  memory.  They  were  taught  me  by 
an  old  Virginia  colonel,  and  were  considered  orthodox  when 
gentlemen  fought  duels,  and  Bowie  knives  were  things  that 
were  not. 

There  is  no  shot  like  a  low  shot, 
And  a  pop  shot  is  a  drop  shot. 

These  few  words  contain  a  cyclopedia  of  wisdom !  There  is 
110  shot  like  a  low  shot — fire  high,  and  you  must  miss  your 
man,  particularly  at  a  short  distance.  The  shape  of  the  butt, 
and  the  nature  of  the  grasp,  must  raise  the  barrel  from  a 
level,  unless  intentionally  depressed.  A  pop  shot  is  a  drop 
shot — the  secret  of  success  in  duelling  is  simply  this — fire 
first,  and  whether  you  hit  your  man  or  no,  you  disorder  his 
aim,  and  that  is  fifty  per  cent,  in  your  favor.  Every  sports- 
man knows  that  the  first  sight  is  the  truest  aim — therefore 
blaze  away  as  soon  as  you  cover  your  man  with  your 
muzzle." 

We  were  amongst  the  grave  stones.  Wilton  loaded  the 
pistols,  and  pointing  out  an  ugly  cherubim,  desired  me  to 
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knock  his  nose  off.    I  fired,  but  the  bullet  flew  wide  of  the 
mark.    Several  succeeding  attempts  were  equally  futile. 

"  Hallo !  '  thus  bad  begins  but  worse  remains  behind.'  But 
it  serves  us  right;  we  have  no  business  to  desecrate  these 
memento-mories,  or  make  these  flying  heads  dance  off  by  our 
ball  practice.  An  hour's  sharp-shooting  in  a  grave  yard 
would  make  ' '  a  nice  derangement  of  epitaphs,'  as  Mrs. 
Malaprop  says.  This  will  be  a  fitter  target." 

Wilton  picked  up  a  piece  of  chalk  or  lime  stone,  and  on 
the  black  painted  enclosure  of  the  burial  ground,  commenced 
drawing  the  outlines  of  a  human  figure. 

"  There — suppose  this  to  be  your  rival.  There  are  his 
broad  shoulders,  '  the  front  of  Jove  himself,'  and  there  his 
bushy  brain  case— not  forgetting  his  whiskers.  By  the  way, 
I  think  it  must  be  his  whiskers  that  captivated  your  lady 
love's  frail  heart.  I  cannot  see  what  else  there  is  loveable 
about  him,  for  he  is  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty — in  '  the  winter 
of  his  discontent,'  as  I  should  say,  and  decidedly  ill-looking." 

"Most  decidedly,"  said  I.  "In  my  opinion,  the  most  ill- 
looking  man  I  ever  saw." 

"  Then  take  better  aim  now,  and  crack  his  canister.  Fire ! 
Bravo!  Your  bullet  has  gone  into  the  thick  of  his  left  whis- 
ker. What  would  the  bee-killer  say  if  he  saw  that  V1 

"  Its  not  much  he'd  want  to  say,  any  how,"  said  a  voice 
that  I  immediately  recognised  as  belonging  to  the  hero  of  the 
gooseberry  bush.  "  I'm  thinking  that  the  spalpeen  wid  the 
popgun  in  his  fist  wouldn't  be  as  asy  in  his  aim  if  the  figure 
on  the  wall  was  only  alive  and  kicking,  and  ready  to  pop  a 
bullet  in  return." 

My  rival  was  standing  within  a  few  paces  of  us,  leaning 
on  a  grave  stone. 

"Sure  its  a  mighty  illigant  pastime  I've  catched  ye  at 
Firing  at  my  shadow,  and  I  close  by.  Will  I  walk  round, 
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and  let  you  pop  at  me  for  an  hour  or  so  by  way  of  rehearsal, 
or  have  you  had  enough  shooting  to  stay  your  stomachs  for 
the  night  7  Ah,  then,  I  see  ye're  not  greedy,  any  way.  I'll  be 
wishing  you  a  good  evening  till  the  morning ;  and  hope  ye'll 
excuse  the  remarks  of  c  an  ill-looking  fellow  on  the  shady 
side  of  fifty.'  If  ye  want  amusement,  ye  pair  of  gossoons, 
just  dig  a  grave,  and  I'll  be  bail  it  will  be  occupied  before 
this  time  the  morrow." 

He  left  us  with  a  low  bow.  Wilton  and  I  stared  at  one 
another,  perfectly  ashamed  of  having  been  caught  in  practice 
of  such  deeds,  and  of  the  illiberal  remarks  in  which  we  had 
freely  indulged.  The  pistols  were  replaced  in  the  case,  and 
we  walked  silently  home. 

Bessy  had  been  waiting,  with  a  message  from  Mary,  desir- 
ing me  not  to  fail  in  calling  upon  her  that  night.  I  sent  word 
that  I  would  write  to  her,  and  declined  further  communica- 
tion. Wilton  left  me,  promising  to  rouse  me  at  five  in  the 
morning. 

I  penned  a  long  expostulatory  epistle  to  the  coquettish 
Mary,  and  kindly  laid  my  death  to  her  charge.  A  few 
family  letters  were  scribbled — a  short  will  and  testament 
executed — and  I  went  to  bed.  I  mention  these  important 
affairs  in  a  brief  and  familiar  way,  but  I  would  not  have  to 
undergo  such  another  evening's  occupation  for  untold  sums 
of  gold.  My  mind  was  so  agonised  that  I  could  not  sleep. 
A  doze  of  a  few  minutes'  duration  seemed  drawn  out  to  an 
age  of  torture.  I  dreamed  of  blood — of  horrible  wounds,  and 
pangs  of  death.  Ghastly  faces  crowded  round  my  bed — my 
mother  and  my  sister,  with  shrieks  that  seared  my  brain, 
were  clawing  my  mangled  body  from  the  depths  of  a  new 
made  grave ;  while  Mary  stood  upon  the  brink,  and  laughed 
aloud.  The  sudden  firing  of  a  pistol  shot  seemed  to  penetrate 
my  heart,  and  roused  me  into  consciousness.  I  dozed  again — 
my  soul  had  entered  into  the  shape  of  a  honey  bee,  and  I  was 
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flying  distractedly  through  the  air,  endeavoring  to  escape 
from  the  shots  of  myriads  of  whiskered  veterans  who  were 
firing  at  me  with  their  pistols.  I  saw  Mary  sitting  in  her 
bower — I  flew  to  her  for  protection — she  killed  me  with  her 
fan! 

One  dream  was  impressed  so  vividly  upon  my  mind,  that  I 
was  awake  some  minutes  before  I  could  convince  myself  that 
it  was  unreal.  I  dreamed  that  I  had  followed  Wilton's 
advice,  and  had  shot  my  rival  dead  before  he  could  draw 
trigger.  The  hell  of  conscience  was  roused  within  me,  and 
I  knew  that  I  had  committed  wilful  murder.  My  rival's 
blood-stained  countenance  pursued  me  all  my  life,  for  I  lived 
through  ages  in  a  moment's  space.  Visions  of  insulted  justice 
haunted  me — the  court  of  law — the  trial  for  life — the  sen- 
tence—and the  execution !  I  would  not  sleep  that  sleep  again 
for  less  than  certainty  of  heaven's  bliss  ! 

Wilton  found  me  in  the  morning  nervous  and  un  refreshed. 
I  started,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  reflection  of  my  blood-shot  eyes 
and  haggard  looks  in  the  glass,  and  was  afraid  that  my  friend 
would  observe  them,  and  doubt  my  courage.  But  cowardice 
was  not  in  my  nature.  My  rival  was  a  dead  shot ;  I  was  an 
inexpert  boy — a  mere  child — and  life  is  ever  precious  to  the 
young.  I  met  my  man  upon  the  battle  field  with  a  firm 
gait  and  an  unblenching  eye,  but  thoughts  of  home  weighed 
heavily  upon  my  heart. 

My  rival  was  on  the  ground  before  us.  He  was  alone,  but 
his  groom  was  in  sight. 

"  Ye'll  excuse  me  then  intirely,  gintlemin,  in  regard  to  my 
second,  seeing  I'm  a  stranger  in  the  place,  and  unbeknown'st 
to  ye  all ;  but,  if  I'm  kilt,  sure  ye  can  keep  ye're  own  secret ; 
and  if  its  my  luck  to  pop  my  little  friend  here  ofi  the  hooks, 
sure  I'll  not  be  wanting  a  friend  to  help  me.  So  place  your 
man,  sir,  if  ye  plase,  and  blaze  away." 

I  thought  this  proceeding  very  much  out  of  order,  but 
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Wilton  bowed  and  obeyed.  Eight  paces  were  measured  off, 
and  I  was  placed  opposite  my  rival. 

"In  regard  to  the  tools,  if  it's  all  the  same,  will  I  use  my 
own  little  barkers  1  they're  more  asy  to  the  hitch  of  my  hand, 
and  I'll  squib  this  fellow  off  that  ye  may  see  their  loading." 

A  yellow  bird  was  perched  on  the  top  of  a  thistle  some 
twenty  paces  to  the  left.  The  major  fired,  and  the  bird  was 
blown  from  his  seat.  Wilton  and  I  exchanged  glances. 

"Now,  Misthur  Wilton — the  word,  if  )rou  plase,  sir." 

"  One — two — three.    Fire  !" 

I  had  resolved  to  discharge  my  pistol,  as  Wilton  advised, 
with  the  utmost  despatch  after  the  giving  of  the  signal.  But 
simultaneous  with  its  utterance,  I  felt  a  smart  tap  on  the  top 
of  my  head,  and  knew  that  I  was  hit.  I  fired  in  return,  but 
wide,  very  wide  of  my  mark,  and  the  major  spread  out  his 
arm,  as  if  to  catch  my  errant  ball.  I  threw  down  the  pistol, 
and,  knocking  off  my  hat,  put  up  my  hands  to  my  forehead, 
expecting  to  feel  the  trickling  blood,  but  I  was  unable  to 
discover  the  locality  of  my  wound.  Wilton  ran  to  me,  and 
said,  with  much  agitation — "  You  are  hurt !" 

"I  am,"  said  I;  "but  my  head  is  so  numbed  by  the  blow 
that  I  cannot  find  the  place." 

"  If  it's  the  wound  ye're  looking  for,  plase  to  feel  the  fell." 

Wilton  picked  up  my  hat,  and  in  the  front  of  the  edge  of 
the  crown  we  discovered  a  round  hole.  The  bullet  had 
passed  completely  through,  singeing  the  lining  of  the  crown, 
and,  of  course,  had  gone  within  a  couple  of  inches  of  my 
scull,  but  luckily  had  not  touched  it. 

"  And  a  bad  shot  too,"  said  the  major ;  "  but  better  luck  next 
time.  If  ye've  another  barker  convanient,  we'll  proceed  wid 
our  popping,  as  I'm  in  a  trifle  of  a  hurry,  fearing  lest  I'll 
keep  the  breakfast  waiting." 

Wilton  handed  me  another  pistol.  "  He  has  not  asked  you 
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to  apologise,"  said  my  friend  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "and  you 
have  no  way  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape,  unless  I  plead  the 
irregularity  of  having  but  one  second,  and  object  to  proceed  7" 

"  It  would  now  be  sheer  cowardice,"  said  I;  "we  must  go 
on — the  next  shot  will  settle  it,  I  have  no  doubt." 

We  resumed  our  stations.  Wilton  had  given  the  word 
"  one" — when  a  piercing  shriek  distracted  our  attention;  and 
Mary,  rushing  from  behind  the  hill,  threw  herself — not  into 
my  arms,  but  round  the  major's  neck.  When  I  beheld  her 
staggering  across  the  field,  I  had  lowered  my  pistol,  and 
my  heart  warmed  towards  the  disconsolate  maiden ;  but 
when  her  white  round  arms  encircled  the  swarthy  form 
of  my  antagonist,  and  her  fair  cheek  rested  against  his 
whiskered  face,  I  felt  that  I  could  kill  the  object  of  her 
affections,  and  rejoice  in  her  despair. 

"  Oh,  uncle,  do  not  harm  him !  you  promised  me  not  to 
resent  his  conduct.  Do  not  kill  him,  dearest  uncle  Terence — 
for  I  love  him — dearly  love  him." 

The  weapon  of  death  dropped  harmlessly  upon  the  ground ! 
It  was  a  fact !  she  was  hanging  round  the  neck  of  her  uncle 
to  intercede  for  my  safety — for  the  safety  of  him  she  dearly 
loved.  In  a  moment,  we  were  in  one  another's  arms.  The 
veteran  was  Terence  Killmeny,  her  mother's  brother.  He 
had  fought  his  way  to  rank  and  competency,  and  had  sought 
out  his  only  remaining  relative,  his  sister's  child,  and  in  her 
society  wished  to  pass  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  Mary  had 
just  told  him  about  our  mutual  love,  when  I  so  rudely  dis- 
turbed them  in  the  garden ;  and  he  was  arranging  plans  for 
our  future  happiness,  at  the  very  instant  I  pushed  him  amongst 
the  gooseberry  bushes. 

The  old  soldier  could  not  resist  the  chance  of  a  good  joke. 
He  accepted  my  challenge,  but  did  not  intend  to  meet  me ; 
my  miserable  firing  in  the  grave  yard  resolved  him  to  risk 
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receiving  a  shot ;  and  as  he  could  make  sure  of  his  aim  to 
the  utmost  nicety,  he  determined  to  frighten  me  by  firing  in 
return. 

I  need  not  tell  the  end  of  this  affair,  which  took  place  some 
years  ago.  My  eldest  daughter,  Mary,  is  the  doll-like  minia- 
ture of  her  mother;  my  boy  Terence  is  sitting  on  the  knee  of 
his  great  uncle,  and  listening  to  one  of  his  many  stories  of 
distant  lands  and  days  long  past.  Wilton  stood  godfather 
yesterday  to  my  last  born  son,  Harry ;  and  we  had  a  hearty 
laugh  in  the  evening  over  a  reminiscence  of 
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CANVASSING. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

"  SIR,  your  vote — will  you  allow,  Sir- 
Glad  to  find  you  at  your  ease" — 

"  You'll  excuse  me — for  I  vow,  Sir, 
I  shall  vote  for  whom  I  please." 

"  But,  good  friend" "  It  is  in  vain,  Sir— 

I'm  a  freeman,  Sir,  to-day" — 
"  Just  permit  me  to  explain,  Sir" — 

"  'Tis  scarce  worth  your  longer  stay." 

"  Well,  Sir,  let  me  leave  this  letter— 
And  farewell,  Sir" "  Sir,  good  bye — 

Glad  he's  gone,  that  old  abetter 
Of  the  aristocracy. 

"  I  am  not  so  sad  a  sinner 

To  prop  up  so  rank  a  stem — 
Mary,  now  let's  have  some  dinner, 

We  are  just  as  good  as  them." 


A  DAY  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


All  ye  woods,  and  trees,  and  bowers, 
All  ye  virtues,  and  ye  powers 
That  inhabit  in  the  lakes, 
In  the  pleasant  springs  and  brakes, 
Move  your  feet 
To  our  sound, 
Whilst  we  greet 
All  this  ground. 

FLETCHER. 


THE  first  bell  had  sounded  when  I  stepped  from  the  wharf 
at  Detroit,  on  board  one  of  the  mammoth  steamboats  that 
daily  ply  across  the  lake.  It  was  a  lovely  morning,  and  the 
breath  of  the  early  day  came  from  the  warnijsouth,  "  fragrant 
with  nature's  odours."  I  mounted  upon  the  upper  deck,  and 
gazed  upon  the  motley  group  assembled  on  the  wharf.  A 
steamboat  had  just  arrived  from  Buffalo,  and  the  embarking 
and  disembarked  passengers  of  the  two  vessels  were  mixed 
in  sweet  confusion.  Emigrants  hunting  for  locations ;  western 
men  journeying  to  the  seaboard  cities  for  their  supply  of  fall 
goods ;  tourists,  of  both  sexes,  from  all  parts  of  the  states, 
crossing  each  other  in  their  way  to  Niagara  and  the  Upper 
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Lakes  ;  land  speculators  from  Green  Bay  and  Chicago ;  Irish 
laborers  and  lake  sailors;  town  and  city  growers,  with 
pockets  full  of  plats  and  plans  of  lots  of  wild  land  that  under 
their  care  are  eventually  to  become  so  many  Western  New 
Yorks.  Indian  traders,  journeying  to  attend  the  pay-day 
rendezvous  of  the  red  men ;  Yankee  dealers  in  every  variety 
of  down-east  ware,  travelling  for  custom;  two  young  men 
with  moustached  lips  attracted  universal  attention — they  were 
British  officers,  about  to  penetrate  into  the  northefti  parts  of 
the  territory,  the  regions  of  ice  and  granite,  with  the  enthu- 
siastic intention  of  raising  a  regiment  of  half-breeds  for  the 
service  of  Texas.  A  cluster  of  hardy  peasantry  from  the 
banks  of  the  sunny  Rhine  were  gabbling  bad  French  with 
some  Canadian  voyageurs,  who  were  anxious  to  descend  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  their  homes  in  the  island  colony.  Not  a 
negro  was  to  be  seen  on  the  quay,  but  a  young  Indian  of 
noble  mien  stood  on  the  hill  rise,  and  gazed  on  the  busy  scene 
below  with  a  curious  eye.  He  belonged  to  the  Potawattomies, 
a  numerous  and  warlike  tribe.  He  was  considerably  above 
the  usual  height  of  men ;  his  black  and  shining  hair  was 
parted  along  the  centre  of  his  head,  and  hung  in  lengthy 
braids  down  his  back,  like  a  Swiss  peasant  girl — a  huge  mass 
of  feathers,  plucked  from  the  eagle's  wing  or  the  wild 
turkey's  tail,  was  fastened  to  the  end  of  every  braid.  His 
whole  attire  was  of  Indian  character,  for  the  unmixed  blood 
of  the  red  man  filled  his  veins. 

A  strong  contrast  to  this  genuine  son  of  the  forest  was 
afforded  by  a  ragged  dirty  looking  Indian,  who  was  standing 
at  a  grog  shanty  door,  and  begging  for  a  drink  of  whiskey. 
He  was  an  Oneida,  a  debased  and  worthless  straggler  from 
the  reservation  on  the  Saginaw.  He  had  been  loafing  about 
the  streets  of  Detroit  for  many  days;  living  upon  rum  and 
tavern  crackers,  and  sleeping  in  the  corners  of  the  unfinished 
houses.  I  had  met  with  him  in  one  of  his  bar  visitations,  and 
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heard  him  tell  the  landlord  that  he  had  been  eastward  to  visit 
his  son  who  was  a  student  at  one  of  the  colleges.  He  spoke 
English  tolerably  well,  and  said  that  he  was  the  only  Indian 
on  the  reservation  who  could  write ;  he  had  been  educated  by 
the  "  mission  mans,"  but  the  fascination  of  the  nre-water  had 
transformed  him  into  a  beast. 

The  last  bell  rung,  the  stragglers  hastened  on  board,  and 
the  boat  swung  her  huge  bows  towards  the  centre  of  the 
stream.  The  white  cottages  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Canada 
shore  glistened  in  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun ;  and  the 
river,  "big  with  the  waters  of  its  many  lakes,"  bore  us 
swiftly  along — its  current  acquiring  greater  rapidity  from  the 
conjunction  of  its  stream  which  had  been  divided  by  Hog 
Island,  famous  for  rattlesnakes  and  pork. 

I  descended  to  the  engine  deck.  A  small  circle  of  listeners 
had  gathered  round  a  tall  old  gentleman,  in  whom  I  im- 
mediately recognised  a  fellow  sufferer  during  a  long  day's 
travel  over  corduroy  roads,  in  one  of  the  abominations  called 
Kalamazoo  stages.  He  was  somewhat  eccentric  in  his  opin- 
ions, and  rather  verbose  in  his  diction,  but  he  spoke  in  a 
round  deep  voice  that  commanded  attention  and  enforced 
respect.  He  was  dressed  in  a  brown  single-breasted  long 
surtout,  which  he  always  had  closely  buttoned  up  to  his  chin. 
A  few  straggling  gray  hairs  hung  over  his  coat  collar,  and 
he  wore  a  drab  wool  hat  of  excessive  breadth  of  brim.  His 
small  black  eyes  shone  brilliantly,  and  his  long  hooked  nose 
would  not  have  disgraced  the  Caesars.  His  mouth  was  large, 
but  well  made ;  and  a  general  expression  of  good  nature  per- 
vaded his  features.  He  signed  himself  Colonel  in  the  hotel 
registers,  and  had  been  politically  conspicuous  for  several 
years. 

"I  know  the  Potawattomies,"  said  he.  "The  tribe  now 
dwelling  on  the  western  banks  of  the  St.  Joseph's  river  are 
called  The  Indians  of  the  Wood ;  they  are  soon  to  leave  their 
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native  forest,  and  find  another  home  in  the  boundless  prairies 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  white  man  wants  their  land. 
The  young  Indian  whom  you  observed  upon  the  wharf  is  one 
of  this  tribe,  but  he  is  in  disgrace,  and  has  bidden  an  eternal 
adieu  to  the  friends  of  his  youth." 

The  listeners  pressed  the  Colonel  to  relate  the  particulars 
of  the  Indian's  offence. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  speak  from  positive  knowledge  of  the  facts 
I  am  about  to  relate.  Wee-sau  was  an  Indian  chief  of  con- 
siderable popularity  amongst  the  Potawattomies;  he  was  also 
in  good  odour  with  the  whites,  for  he  had  not  acquired  the 
habits  of  drunkenness  which  too  frequently  degrade  the  red 
men  of  the  west.  Wee-sau  was  a  handsome  Indian — social 
and  affable,  but  with  all  the  native  pride  of  the  warrior  of 
the  woods.  He  was  determined  to  avoid  the  compulsatory 
emigration  of  his  tribe,  and  had  signified  to  the  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  reservation  that  it  was  his  intention  to  remain, 
and  be  as  one  of  them. 

"  It  is  a  custom  with  the  Indians  to  hold  a  grand  feast  upon 
the  first  of  July,  which  they  term  the  month  of  blue  fruits. 
At  the  feast  that  occurred  this  year,  a  large  quantity  of 
whiskey  and  rum  were  provided,  and  the  whole  of  the  day 
and  succeeding  night  were  passed  in  the  savages'  heaven 
of  intoxication.  Even  Wee-sau  himself,  who  scorned  the 
habitual  drunkard,  gave  way  before  the  excitement  of  the 
scene,  and  drowned  his  scruples  in  the  liquid  fire. 

"  Towards  morning,  the  old  chiefs  squatted  round  a  pile  of 
blazing  fagots,  and  vaunted  of  their  individual  prowess  in 
the  days  of  blood;  the  warlike  achievements  of  the  tribe 
were  recounted :  and  songs  in  praise  of  the  departed  heroes 
of  many  scalps,  were  chanted  to  the  slow  and  solemn  melo- 
dies peculiar  to  their  hymns  of  war.  The  young  men 
crowded  round  the  veterans,  and  listened  to  the  tales  of  other 
times ;  their  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  when  they  heard  of 
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the  bye-gone  glories  of  their  tribe ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  warriors,  heightened  by  a  fresh  supply  of  rum,  broke 
forth  in  the  war  dance,  and  a  mad  interchange  of  blows. 

"  The  son  of  Wee-sau,  a  noble  looking  fellow,  joined  in 
the  sport;  he  was  intoxicated  for  the  first  time,  and  gave 
loose  to  his  fiery  spirit  with  a  freedom  that  defied  all  bounds. 
In  the  midst  of  the  club  play,  a  blow,  from  an  unseen  hand, 
felled  him  with  terrific  violence,  and  he  rolled  several  yards 
down  a  slight  declivity.  When  he  recovered  from  the  stun- 
ning effects  of  the  blow,  his  comrades  laughed  loudly  at  his 
mishap,  and  denied  all  knowledge  of  its  committal.  The 
young  Indian  slunk  away  in  the  darkness  unperceived — his 
heart  was  bursting  with  the  insult,  and  he  resolved  upon 
instant  revenge. 

"  Fortifying  his  determination  with  another  cup  of  rum,  he 
stole  to  the  lodge  of  his  family,  and  loading  his  father's  rifle, 
crept  cautiously  back  to  the  scene  of  drunken  riot.  In  the 
dimness  of  the  light,  he  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians  dancing  in 
triumph  round  a  feathered  chief — young  Wee-sau's  heated 
imagination  fancied  that  the  hero  of  the  mob  could  alone  be 
the  author  of  his  disgrace.  The  circle  opened — the  fire 
blazed  brightly,  and  developed  the  outline  of  the  chief — 
young  Wee-sau  took  deliberate  aim — and  his  victim  fell. 

"  The  war  whoop  resounded  through  the  woods.  The 
young  Indians  rushed  to  the  spot ;  and  the  murderer,  after  a 
short  chase,  was  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the  council  fire. 
The  smile  of  deadly  satisfaction  that  had  illumined  his  fea- 
tures gave  way  to  a  burst  of  agonised  remorse,  when  the 
flickering  light  fell  on  the  countenance  of  the  slain.  He  had 
shot  his  father  through  the  brain. 

"  The  parricide  would  have  been  slaughtered  on  the  spot 

where  he  had  committed  the  crime,  but  for  the  interference 

of  the  old  chiefs,  who  restrained  the  drunken  justice  of  the 

younger  Indians.    The  neighbouring  settlers  interested  them- 
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selves  in  the  affair ;  the  customary  rendering  of  life  for  life 
was  not  enforced,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case.  An  escape  was  connived  at ;  and  the  murderer  left  his 
native  woods  never  to  return. 

"  The  young  Indian  who  was  standing  on  the  wharf  at 
Detroit,  was  this  very  man — the  parricide !  he  is  on  his  way 
to  the  Canadas.  The  horror  of  his  crime  weighs  heavily  on 
his  mind ;  he  has  abjured  the  touch  of  spirituous  liquors — but 
he  goes  forth  a  vagabond,  with  the  mark  of  Cain  upon  his 
brow,  and  the  murder  of  his  parent  upon  his  soul." 

The  old  gentleman  bowed  to  his  auditors,  and,  taking  my 
arm,  proposed  a  stroll  about  the  boat.  He  seemed  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  majority  of  our  fellow  passengers,  their 
occupations,  and  pursuits ;  and  he  depicted  their  particulari- 
ties with  graphic  brevity  and  force. 

"  That  pale,  thin,  young  man  is  a  Philadelphian.  He  was 
well  educated,  and  the  blossoms  of  his  life  promised  golden 
fruits.  Misfortunes,  partly  the  effects  of  his  own  imprudence, 
reduced  him  to  poverty  •  he  went  to  the  far  west,  and  passed 
two  miserable  years  in  the  district  of  the  mines.  He  worked 
on  the  soil  with  his  own  hands,  like  the  commonest  laborer ; 
and  after  many  fruitless  diggings,  he  had,  at  last,  the  fortune 
to  strike  upon  a  lode  of  inetal>  as  it  is  called,  of  considerable 
value.  He  will  be  very  rich.  He  is  now  journeying  to 
reclaim  his  aged  mother  from  indigence,  and  to  see  if  the 
girl  of  his  affections  has  preserved  his  remembrance.  His 
patient  labor  at  Galena  has  obliterated  the  faults  of  his 
former  life,  and  he  deserves  to  be  happy— but  his  hectic 
cheek  and  attenuated  form  tell  of  consumption,  and  I  fear  me 
he  will  not  return." 

"  That  florid-faced  man  in  the  Boston  wrapper,  who  paid 
double  fare  for  the  luxury  of  a  state  room  for  himself  alone, 
and  insisted  on  retaining  it,  maugre  the  remonstrances  of 
several  unaccommodated  married  men  and  their  ladies— that 
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man  embarked  to  cross  this  lake,  six  years  ago,  without  the 
price  of  his  passage  in  his  pocket.  The  captain  put  him 
ashore  at  Cleveland;  he  worked  on  the  canal  there  as  a 
day  laborer,  and  afterwards  opened  a  log  house  for  the  sale 
of  rum,  and  made  several  hundred  dollars  in  a  short  time. 
He  then  progressed  across  the  Peninsula  to  the  shores  of  lake 
Michigan,  and  fixed  his  grog  shanty  in  a  swamp  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  rivers.  An  appropriation  was  made  by 
congress  to  form  a  harbour  there — the  rum  seller  walked  to 
the  land  office,  and  entered  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  the 
locality  at  the  government  price.  He  is  now  worth  half  a 
million  of  money." 

The  steamboat  now  over-reached  one  of  the  lake  schooners, 
and  dashed  rapidly  past  her,  although  she  was  making  good 
head-way,  with  all  her  sails  bent  to  the  breeze.  "A  fit 
emblem  of  the  past  and  the  present!"  said  the  Colonel.  "  The 
perfectability  of  modern  science  is  as  superior  to  the  boasted 
wisdom  of  the  ancients,  as  the  swift  rush  of  our  mammoth 
craft,  with  its  world  of  contents,  is  to  the  creeping  progress 
of  yonder  vessel — and  yet,  our  forefathers  would  have  thought 
her  rig  and  build  surprisingly  beautiful.  Archimedes  ima- 
gined he  should  be  able  to  raise  the  globe  itself,  if  he  knew 
but  where  to  fix  his  lever.  Fulton  has  done  more;  steam, 
yet  in  its  infancy,  has  revolutionised  the  world.  It  has 
nearly  annihilated  time  and  space;  and  brings  within  the 
brief  scope  of  our  mortal  days,  the  attainments  of  knowledge 
and  travel  which  formerly  would  have  occupied  a  patriarch's 
life." 

By  this  time,  we  were  passing  amongst  the  beautiful  islets 
that  speckle  the  face  of  the  lake.  I  pointed  them  out  to  my 
companion,  and  reminded  him  that  Perry's  victory  took  place 
in  their  immediate  vicinity.  "  I  know  it,"  said  he,  "  and 
although  every  American  ought  to  gaze  upon  the  scene  with 
pride,  I  am  unable  to  look  upon  that  island  without  remem- 
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bering  a  sad  event  which  happened  there,  and  blighted  many 
a  joyous  hope. 

"  I  was  crossing  the  lake,  a  few  years  since,  with  my 
daughter— an  only  child.  Her  health  had  suffered  in  the 
cold  regions  of  the  northwest,  and  I  was  journeying  to  a 
warmer  clime  before  the  rigors  of  winter  had  spread  upon 
the  earth.  The  steamboat — the  Niagara — I  mention  her  name 
because  it  will  not  injure  the  owners,  as  she  has  long  since 
been  removed  from  this  station — was  neither  properly  engin- 
ed,  manned,  nor  commanded.  Her  cabins  were  filled  with 
passengers,  and  her  decks  were  crowded  with  luggage  and 
freight.  We  were  unable  to  face  the  severity  of  an  equinoc- 
tial gale,  and  the  captain,  a  poor  weak  man,  every  way 
unqualified  for  the  command  of  a  vessel,  proposed  throwing 
overboard  the  luggage  of  the  passengers :  and,  in  spite  of  our 
protestations,  would  have  carried  his  absurd  proposition  into 
effect,  but  for  the  resolute  conduct  of  an  officer  in  the  United 
States'  Navy.  This  gentleman,  pitying  the  situation  of  the 
poor  emigrants,  who  would  have  lost  their  all,  upon  finding 
remonstrance  useless,  actually  confined  the  captain  in  his 
cabin,  and  assumed  the  direction  of  the  boat.  The  crew 
were  ashamed  of  their  commander's  pusillanimity,  and 
cheerfully  obeyed  the  naval  officer's  orders — we  were,  there- 
fore, eventually  landed  at  our  desired  port.  It  is  the  only 
instance  I  have  ever  experienced,  wherein  mutiny  was 
positively  praiseworthy. 

"  The  gale  was  awfully  severe.  The  light  waters  of  these 
fresh-water  seas  are  easily  agitated  by  the  wind;  and  the 
waves  dashed  over  our  boat  in  a  volume  that  would  not  have 
disgraced  the  Atlantic  press.  Fearing  that  we  should  be 
driven  on  shore,  we  ran  into  Put-in  Bay — a  nook  formed  in 
the  largest  island  in  that  group.  Perry,  like  us,  found  shelter 
there,  when  his  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  We  were 
detained  in  this  humble  roadstead  for  three  days;  all  our 
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provisions  were  exhausted,  and  we  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
thing  from  the  only  farmer  on  the  island  but  a  few  bushels  of 
potatoes.  We  had  fresh  water  in  abundance,  certainly,  but  it 
was  asserted,  and  I  believe  with  truth,  that  the  use  of  the 
lake  water  seriously  affected  the  sweetness  of  the  breath. 
Perhaps  the  still  water  in  the  bay  was  tainted  with  the 
decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  and  had  acquired  an 
offensive  fetor  from  not  being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
winds. 

"Our  sufferings  were  dreadful.  For  three  days  we  had 
barely  sufficient  nourishment  to  keep  life  within  us.  My 
daughter's  spirits  sunk  under  the  privation,  and  her  weak 
constitution  received  a  shock  it  was  unable  to  sustain.  She 
died  in  my  arms,  just  as  the  vessel  left  the  island — and  I  bore 
her  cold  corse  across  the  stormy  waters  of  the  lake,  to  find  a 
resting  place  in  the  stranger's  land." 

The  feelings  of  the  parent  overcame  the  good  old  man. 
He  turned  aside,  and  wept.  I  would  not  insult  him  with  trite 
condolements,  but,  leaning  over  the  taffrail,  mused  on  the 
vagaries  of  fortune,  till  the  dinner  bell  summoned  us  below. 

We  were  enjoying  the  comforts  of  the  well  spread  board, 
when  I  noticed  the  captain  and  the  clerk  suddenly  leave  the 
table,  and  go  on  deck.  A  whisper  went  the  round  of  the 
waiters,  and  they  ran  up  the  cabin  stairs  in  a  body.  We  had 
scarcely  time  to  make  our  observations  on  this  curious  con- 
duct, when  sounds  of  confusion  were  heard  from  the  deck. 
Several  of  the  passengers  left  the  table  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this  disorder ;  a  voice  was  shortly  heard,  from  an 
open  sky-light,  requesting  some  of  the  men  to  come  up,  for 
the  ship  was  on  fire,  and  the  flames  were  raging  furiously. 

The  reader  must  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  confusion 
which  such  an  announcement  would  make  amongst  upwards 
of  two  hundred  passengers,  with  more  than  the  usual  comple- 
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ment  of  women  and  children.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sudden  and  universal  dismay. 

I  succeeded  in  getting  upon  deck,  and  was  almost  suffocated 
by  a  cloud  of  dense  black  smoke.  The  beams  adjoining  one 
of  the  fire  places  had  caught  fire,  and  the  frame  work  of 
the  boiler  was  in  flames.  The  head  of  the  vessel  had  been 
put  for  the  nearest  point  of  the  shore,  which  was  about  five 
miles  off.  Buckets  of  water  were  freely  applied,  but  the 
violence  of  the  flames  did  not  seem  to  abate. 

The  wind,  being  off  shore,  had  driven  the  thick  body  of 
smoke  over  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  and  the  whole  of  the 
passengers  were  compelled  to  crowd  the  forward  deck  to 
escape  being  choked. 

A  cry  arose — "  The  boilers  must  shortly  burst — let  us  take 
to  the  boats."  A  movement  was  made ;  when  my  friend,  the 
Colonel,  jumped  on  a  pile  of  wood  that  had  been  thrown  from 
one  of  the  fire  rooms,  and  his  clear  round  voice  sounded 
distinctly  above  the  tumult. 

•  "  My  friends,  there  is  no  danger  of  explosion,  and  the  boats 
are  too  small  to  carry  even  one  tenth  of  us  to  the  shore.  What 
man  would  suffer  his  wife,  sister,  or  daughter,  to  go  alone, 
and  yet  what  man  could  think  of  occupying  a  seat  in  the 
boat,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  sex  we  all  delight  to  serve1? 
The  fore  part  of  the  vessel  must  remain  unconsumed  till  we 
reach  the  shore — follow  my  example,  and  we  shall  all  be 
safe." 

The  old  gentleman  doffed  his  long  brown  coat,  and  took 
his  turn  in  handing  the  buckets.  Several  of  the  passengers 
followed  his  example;  the  water  flowed  in  a  continuous 
stream,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  flames  were  totally 
subdued. 

The  head  of  the  boat  was  again  turned  to  its  required 
point ;  the  ladies,  who  had  behaved  with  surprising  calmness 
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in  the  trying  moments  of  our  situation,  retired  to  their  cabin ; 
the  men  took  a  dram  each ;  the  sailors  repaired  the  damages 
of  the  fire;  and  the  deck  passengers  administered  a  little 
wholesome  Lynching  to  an  individual,  who  had  amused 
himself  by  breaking  open  several  of  their  chests  during  the 
confusion. 

I  joined  the  Colonel,  and  we  retreated  to  the  upper  deck. 
One  of  the  passengers,  scorched  and  blackened,  was  lying 
panting  on  one  of  the  seats. 

"  Did  you  observe  that  man's  conduct  during  the  fireT'  said 
the  Colonel.  "He  was  more  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
than  captain  or  crew,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  unre- 
garded." 

The  good  old  gentleman  went  below,  and  shortly  reappear- 
ed, followed  by  a  couple  of  waiters  carrying  refreshment.  A 
little  brandy  and  water  soon  revived  the  sufferer's  strength, 
and  he  was  carefully  carried  down  stairs,  and  placed  in  one 
of  the  berths. 

"A  few  days  rest  will  restore  him,"  said  the  Colonel.  "He 
is  an  English  farmer.  I  saw  him  yesterday  at  the  window  of 
the  land  office,  securing  a  portion  of  the  public  domain  which 
had  pleased  his  fancy.  His  wife  and  children,  and  two  brothers, 
were  left  at  New  York ;  he  has  been  on  a  short  tour  of  obser- 
vation, and  now  returns  to  fetch  them  to  his  location ;  in  a 
few  weeks  they  will  be  settled  in  the  bosom  of  the  wilderness. 
I  saw  him  jump  aboard  the  boat  this  morning  with  the  elastic 
spring  of  hope  and  joy.  He  came  forth  a  dove-like  messen- 
ger in  search  of  land,  and  now  returns  with  glad  tidings  and 
ardent  hopes  of  rich  success.  One  such  emigrant  is  worth  a 
dozen  of  the  idle  skulking  knaves  who  crowd  our  seaboard, 
and  rot  in  laziness  and  rags." 

"That  good-looking  man,  with  a  large  breast  pin,  and 
chain  of  gold  conspicuously  displayed  across  his  velvet 
breast,  is  a  blackleg  of  the  vilest  class.  He  is  insinuating 
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himself  into  the  society  of  those  young  men  for  the  purpose 
of  making  up  a  card  party,  when  the  work  of  plunder  will 
commence.  He  has  a  scar  upon  the  back  of  his  left  hand — I 
will  tell  you  how  it  was  gained.  He  was  travelling  down 
the  Mississippi  in  company  with  some  southerners,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  provoking  them  to  gamble.  One  of  them  soon 
became  a  heavy  loser — he  suspected  foul  play,  and  narrowly 
watched  the  stranger's  conduct.  He  soon  discovered  that  the 
blackleg  secreted  the  winning  cards  of  the  pack,  and  pro- 
duced them  at  his  pleasure.  The  southerner  had  lost 
heavily — more,  indeed,  than  he  could  afford — when  he  saw 
the  end  of  a  card  peeping  out  from  beneath  the  other's  out- 
stretched hand  that  was  lying  flat  upon  the  table.  He  drew 
his  spring-back  dirk  from  his  pocket,  and,  with  one  jerk, 
drove  it  through  the  hand  of  the  gambler,  deep  into  the  top 
of  the  table.  He  was  compelled  to  remain,  nailed  to  the 
place,  with  the  evidence  of  his  villany  perfectly  visible,  till 
every  body  on  board  the  boat  had  been  invited  to  look  at  him, 
that  they  might  know  and  avoid  him  for  the  future.  All  his 
winnings  were  taken  from  him,  and  he  was  put  ashore  at  the 
first  wooding  place.  But  the  unblushing  scoundrel  is  at  his 
dirty  work  again,  as  confident  as  if  no  such  exposure  had 
ever  occurred." 

"  How  softly  beautiful  the  sunbeams  fall  on  the  surface  of 
this  sweet  clear  lake !  it  is  God's  own  mirror  reflecting  the 
face  of  heaven." 

A  boy,  about  six  years  of  age,  was  clambering  up  the 
nettings  of  the  bulwarks.  His  mother  called  him  to  her  by 
the  name  of  Ahasuerus.  The  frequent  repetition  of  this 
strange  word  excited  much  attention,  and  drew  the  following 
remarks  from  the  old  Colonel. 

"  The  rage  for  out-of-the-way  names  is  peculiar,  I  believe, 
to  our  country — though  we  may  not  rival  the  Spanish  in  the 
multiplicity  of  appellations  bestowed  upon  an  individual. 
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Many  of  our  sponsorial  titles  are  absurd.  You  have  doubt- 
less heard  of  the  poor  woman  who  had  her  infant  christened 
Belzebub,  because  it  was  a  scripture  name.  I  knew  a  man 
who  swore  an  oath  that  his  first  child  should  be  named 
Thomas  Jefferson — of  course,  he  calculated  upon  having  a 
boy ;  but  his  first  born  was  a  female.  He  kept  his  oath ;  and 
the  lady  owning  that  masculine  nomination  is  still  alive.  An 
eccentric  auctioneer  at  New  Orleans  christened  his  twin 
daughters  Ibid  and  Ditto ;  and  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Stickney,  now  living  upon  the  banks  of  the  Miami,  has 
designated  his  children  in  numerical  rotation,  commencing 
with  the  first  born,  as  One  Stickney,  Two  Stickney,  and  so 
on,  up  to  the  infant  who  is  called  Five  Stickney.  No  other 
name  or  distinguishing  mark  is  affixed  to  male  or  female." 

"  A  curious  family,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  though  not  a  singular 
one.  The  father  is  determined  that  each  child  shall  cut  a 
figure  in  the  world  ;  but  has  he  assumed  no  rank  of  place  to 
himself  in  the  enumeration,  or  is  he  but  a  cypher  in  the 
account  ?  What  a  subversion  of  arithmetical  propriety  must 
occasionally  be  heard  in  his  dwelling !  as  thus — 

"  John,  go  to  the  children ;  take  Three  from  One,  and  Five 
will  remain." 

"  If  One  Stickney  can  eat  twelve  peaches,  how  many  can 
Five  eat  1  Answer — half  a  one." 

"Please,  sir,  One  Stickney  has  been  fighting  with  his 
brothers  and  sisters;  he  knocked  Two  down  stairs,  kicked 
Three,  shut  Four  up  in  the  wardrobe,  frightened  Five  to  bed, 
and  the  whole  family  is  at  sixes  and  sevens." 

A  steamboat,  bound  to  the  land  we  had  left,  passed  within 
a  cable's  length  of  our  wheels.  An  enormous  pile  of  luggage 
filled  the  fore  deck  of  her  vessel,  which  was  of  the  largest 
class,  and  crowded  with  passengers.  "  They  are  emigrants," 
said  the  Colonel,  "from  blazeed  Europe — at  least  I  judge  so 
from  the  appearance  of  their  luggage.  The  inhabitants  of 
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our  Atlantic  cities  know  but  little  of  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  stream  of  emigration  that  now  flows  with  a  steady  current 
into  our  western  settlements. 

"Deucalion,  the  Noah  of  the  Mythological  Deluge,  is  said 
to  have  re-peopled  the  world  after  the  flood  by  throwing 
stones  over  his  shoulder — the  said  stones  turning  to  men  as 
they  touched  the  earth.  Cadmus  obtained  an  army  by  plant- 
ing, in  a  ploughed  field,  the  teeth  of  a  serpent— the  said  teeth 
growing  into  soldiers  in  regular  rank  and  file.  If  these 
worthies  had  settled  in  this  country,  and  exercised  their  pecu- 
liar privileges  for  a  score  of  years,  I  doubt  whether  the  land 
would  have  been  so  thickly  peopled  as  it  is.  Nor  could  the 
unceasing  work  of  Amphion,  who  built  up  Thebes  by  the 
music  of  his  harp,  have  excelled  us  in  the  facility  of  city 
making." 

A  well  dressed  youth  was  parading  the  deck  with  an  air  of 
self-satisfaction,  and  amusing  himself  by  poking  a  large 
silver  tooth  pick  into  his  mouth.  His  arrogant  bearing 
offended  the  Colonel's  ideas  of  propriety,  and  he  seized  the 
arm  of  the  youth  with  such  a  jerk,  that  the  dandy's  hand 
nearly  followed  the  tooth  pick  down  his  throat.  "  Young 
man,  if  your  mother's  sugar  plums  have  rotted  your  teeth, 
and  you  must  pick  them,  go  below  and  get  a  quill  tooth  pick 
from  the  steward ;  or,  beg  a  pen  from  the  clerk,  and  cut  it 
into  the  required  shape.  Use  it  privately.  To  clean  your 
teeth  in  public  is  a  sign  of  vulgarity— but  to  torment  your 
gums  with  a  metal  spike,  when  you  can  treat  them  to  the 
softness  of  a  quill,  is  sheer  stupidity." 

The  young  fellow  stared,  and  said  nothing ;  but  he  put  his 
tooth  pick  in  his  pocket. 

The  sun  was  setting  with  a  splendor  and  a  glory  unequalled 
even  in  "  the  golden  skies  of  fair  Italia's  land."  Masses  of 
clouds  assumed  every  possible  variety  of  wondrous  form  and 
gorgeous  teint.  Dark  and  mountainous  appearances  in  the 
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fore  part  faded  in  the  centre  to  a  clear  and  sunlit  distance. 
Grades  of  light  and  shade  heightened  the  illusion.  Rocky 
steeps  and  castellated  crags  frowned  over  an  extensive  valley 
of  inconceivable  loveliness ;  and  streams  of  shining  silver 
meandered  through  the  purple  and  yellow  fields.  It  was  a 
most  remarkable  combination  of  effect,  and  elicited  general 
surprise  and  admiration.  The  whole  of  the  passengers  col- 
lected on  the  after  part  of  the  upper  deck ;  and  when  the  first 
expressions  of  delight  had  passed  away,  they  gazed  in  silence 
upon  this  striking  developement  of  the  beauties  of  nature. 

One  of  the  passengers,  a  stout  farmer-looking  man,  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  hanging  on  his  arms,  took  off  his  hat, 
and  said,  in  a  loud  tone — "  These  are  thy  works,  Parent  of 
Good !  The  heavens  declare  thy  glory,  Lord,  and  the  firma- 
ment proclaims  thy  handy  works.  Blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord  God !" 

These  apposite  quotations  forcibly  struck  the  minds  of  the 
standers-by ;  and,  with  one  accord,  the  hats  of  the  male  pas- 
sengers were  removed  from  their  heads.  A  holy  feeling  of 
reverential  awe  pervaded  our  bosoms  as  "  we  looked  through 
nature  up  to  nature's  God." 

A  thin  cadaverous-looking  fellow  took  a  hymn  book  from 
his  pocket,  and  in  a  snuffling  tone,  requested  his  brethren  to 
assist  him  in  improving  the  occasion.  He  mounted  the  top  of 
the  rudder  post,  and  gave  out  two  lines  of  a  hymn  in  a  cant- 
ing drawling  manner,  and  led  off  the  singing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  One  or  two  of  his  friends  joined  in  the  discord,  but 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  put  on  their  hats,  and  turned  jeer- 
ingly  away. 

"There,"  said  my  friend,  the  Colonel,  "you  may  note  the 
difference  between  the  effects  of  genuine  impulsive  piety  and 
the  second-hand  cant  of  the  Pharisees — the  outward  spiritual 
sign  and  the  inward  spiritual  grace.  The  righteous  over- 
much thrusts  his  wordy  sanctity  down  your  throat  in  disa- 
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greeable  doses— but  the  voice  of  pure  religion  emanates  from 
the  heart,  and  is  sure  to  find  a  responsive  chord." 

Passing  forward,  I  overheard  one  of  the  deck  hands  thus 
deliver  himself  "in  communion  sweet"  with  the  firemen. 
"  Them  there  sarm  singers  aboard  boats  is  never  no  good.  I 
went  as  hired  help  to  two  on  'em  west  o'  the  mountains,  and 
down  Mississippi;  they  were  raal  stingy  and  mean — they'd 
pick  a  pismire  off  the  ground  and  steal  the  crumb  out  of  his 
mouth.  They  used  to  preach  and  pray  and  sing  all  day,  and 
go  out  and  steal  a  nigger  at  night.  They  got  catched  in 
Looseyanney,  and  Lynched  right  away;  and  I  guess,  if  I 
hadn't  a  streeked,  I  should  a  been  Lynched  too,  for  keeping 
bad  company." 

The  old  Colonel  bade  me  farewell,  and,  dreading  the  effects 
of  the  night  breeze  on  the  lake,  retired  to  his  berth.  The 
lights  of  Cleveland,  my  port  of  destination,  soon  appeared  in 
view.  I  selected  my  portmanteau  from  the  general  mass  of 
luggage ;  and  while  inquiring  for  a  porter,  I  saw  a  police 
officer  busily  engaged  in  handcuffing  the  psalm  singer.  The 
constable  had  been  some  time  on  the  watch  for  his  victim, 
who  was  a  principal  agent  of  the  western  gang  of  counter- 
feiters. 
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CAROLINE  AND  ISABEL. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 


I. 


WELL  such  garland  may  ye  twine, 

Isabel  and  Caroline. 

Flowers  of  every  rainbow  hue, 

Roses  bright  and  tulips  gay, 
Daisies,  kissed  by  morning  dew, 

Jessamine  and  buds  of  May — 
Aptly  near  your  charms  they  shine, 
Isabel  and  Caroline. 


II. 


Who  your  varied  worth  shall  tell, 
Caroline  and  Isabel  1 
Fairest  lilies  not  more  fair, 

Sweetest  woodbines  not  more  sweet, 
In  manners  mild,  in  beauty  rare, 

O,  how  in  you  the  graces  meet ! 
Your  thousand  charms  are  like  a  spell, 
Caroline  and  Isabel ! 
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Freely  rendered  from  the  French  of  Victor  flugo's  "  Le  Roi 
S' Amuse." 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 

[Le  Roi  S  'Amuse,  an  historical  tragedy,  was  prohibited  by  the  French 
government  after  its  first  performance  in  Paris.  Various  reasons  were 
assigned  for  the  interdiction,  but  the  author's  real  offence  was  in  publish- 
ing revolutionary  and  anti-monarchical  tenets  upon  the  stage.  Victor 
Hugo  printed  his  tragedy,  with  an  explanatory  and  critical  preface ;  bat 
the  drama  was  not  allowed  to  be  again  performed.  The  following  tale 
embodies  the  principal  incidents  of  the  tragedy,  and  is  divested  of  the 
objectionable  parts  that  occasionally  dim  the  brilliancy  of  this  supposed 
chef  d'ceuvre  of  the  romanticist  school.] 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

THE  CURSE  OF  THE  BROKEN  HEART. 

They  are  worse  fools  to  purchase  mocking  so. 
To  wait  the  season,  and  observe  the  times, 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wit  in  bootless  rhymes  ; 
And  shape  his  service  all  to  my  behests : 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jests ! 
So  portent-like  would  I  o'ersvvay  his  state, 
Thai  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  his  fate  ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 

THE  heavy  bell  of  Notre  Dame  was  striking  the  hour  of  noon, 
when  the  folding  doors  of  the  spacious  presence  chamber  in 
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the  palace  of  the  Louvre  were  thrown  open,  and  the  courtiers 
flocked  to  bend  their  knees  before  the  footstool  of  Valois. 
Francis  the  First  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  pride  and  power; 
the  queen  mother  had  gathered  round  her  the  loveliest  flowers 
of  fair  France,  and  belted  knights  and  gallant  chevaliers  did 
homage  to  their  beauty.  The  profligate  sovereign  was  the 
gayest  butterfly  in  the  imperial  gardens ;  he  flitted  from 
bower  to  bower  unchecked,  and  rifled  the  bud  of  its  sweets, 
or  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  the  full  blown  rose. 

Diana  of  Poictiers,  a  name  infamous  in  the  history  of 
France,  was  the  reigning  favourite — the  last  victim  of  royal 
turpitude,  and  the  star  of  the  licentious  court.  Diana's 
father,  the  aged  Count  de  Saint  Vallier,  was  justly  enraged 
at  the  baseness  of  his  monarch,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life.  Detection  followed,  and  St.  Vallier  was 
sentenced  to  the  block.  The  execution,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  morning  of  the  ftte,  was  stopped  at  the 
very  last  moment,  and  the  broken  hearted  parent  was  con- 
ducted from  the  scaffold  to  the  cell  wherein  he  was  doomed 
to  end  his  days. 

These  events  furnished  important  topics  of  conversation 
for  the  triflers  of  the  court.  A  group  of  noblemen  had  col- 
lected in  one  of  the  anti-chambers,  and  Clement  Mar6t,  the 
poet  of  the  day,  hastened  to  join  the  circle. 

"  A  fair  greeting,  Master  Clement,"  said  the  Marquis  de  la 
Tour  Landry;  "hath  thy  muse  laboured  lately,  or  hath  the 
excessive  supremacy  of  folly  driven  the  gentle  exercise  of 
poesy  from  our  courtly  domain  7" 

"In  good  faith,  Sir  Marquis,  under  the  auspices  of  our 
good  king  Francis,  whom  heaven  long  preserve,  folly  is  the 
paramount  good,  and  almost  sways  the  destinies  of  France. 
Our  court  fool,  the  hunchbacked  Triboulet,  is  highest  in 
royal  favor :  and  nobles,  commons,  poets,  priests,  and  privy 
councillors  must  bow  to  the  bauble  and  the  bells." 
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"  The  bow-legged  jester  ruffs  it  bravely,  I  confess,"  said 
the  Viscount  de  Pienne,  "  and  the  fair  haired  beauties  of  the 
court  seem  pleased  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his  smiles." 

A  lordling,  whose  unfledged  face  told  of  his  tender  years, 
and  looked  strangely  naked  amidst  the  bearded  countenances 
of  the  other  cavaliers,  joined  the  group. 

"  A  fair  day  to  your  lordships.  Master  poet,  hast  seen  any 
thing  yet  of  that  dear  little  blue-eyed  angel,  who  accom- 
panied de  Montmorenci  in  his  last  visit  to  the  Louvre  7  I 
have  not  slept  these  two  nights  for  thinking  of  her  lovely 
ringlets,  the  twinkle  of  her  delicious  eyes,  and  the  wicked 
little  dimple  in  her  chin." 

"  Well  said,  de  Brion  !  you  improve  daily." 

"  I  am  proud  of  your  commendations,  viscount,  and  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  not  lost  time.  I  have  scarcely  been  six 
months  from  my  father's  castle,  yet  have  I  been  eleven  times 
in  love,  and  run  away  with  twice.  But  where  is  Triboulet  1 
his  majesty  has  inquired  for  him  more  than  once,  and  the  f6te 
lacks  propriety  without  the  presence  of  folly's  chief.  I  hear 
his  bells.  Here  comes  the  scoff"  and  scourge  of  our  nobility." 

Triboulet,  the  king's  jester,  was  below  the  middle  height, 
and  hideously  deformed.  The  hump  of  his  broken  back 
peeped  over  his  shoulders,  thrusting  forward  his  huge  and 
mis-shapen  head.  His  bony  arms  were  of  most  unusual 
length ;  and  his  thin  snake-like  fingers  played  with  the  bells 
that  hung  at  his  distorted  knees,  as  he  crept  stealthily  along 
the  corridor.  A  tight  pany-colored  dress  of  rich  material 
rendered  his  deformity  fully  apparent.  His  bauble-folly  and 
painted  dagger  of  lath  were  suspended  from  an  embroidered 
girdle.  The  crown  and  back  of  his  head  were  closely  shaved, 
but  a  rim  of  fiery  red  hair  surrounded  his  face.  His  bushy 
eyebrows  projected  over  his  small  but  sparkling  eyes,  which 
were  too  deeply  set  to  illuminate  the  deadly  yellow  of  his 
countenance.  His  nose  was  long  and  peculiarly  thin ;  and 
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his  enormous  mouth,  moving  in  constant  restlessness,  told 
alternately  of  suffr  .^.g,  scorn,  and  joy. 

"  Triboulet,"  said  de  Brion,  "you  have  come  to  my  very 
wish.  I  mentioned  your  name,  and  you  crossed  the  corridor. 
The  dog  heard  his  master's  whistle,  and  knew  that  he  was 
wanted." 

The  fool  turned  a  haughty  glance  upon  the  stripling 
courtier.  "  'T  were  well  if  every  puppy  knew  his  place," 
said  he.  "  Why  are  you  out  of  the  nursery  1  is  it  to  seek  my 
cap  and  bells  for  play  things  V' 

"Come,  come,  sir  fool,  reserve  your  wit  for  a  higher 
quarry.  The  king  awaits  you." 

"  Oh,  gracious  king — to  wait  the  coming  of  a  fool !" 

"  Chabannes,  de  Cosse — nay,  the  whole  court  require  your 
advice  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the  f&e." 

'•  What !"  said  Triboulet,  "  the  assembled  nobility  of 
France  require  the  counsel  of  a  fool!  Oh,  happy  nation, 
where  folly  leads  all  classes  by  the  nose !" 

"  Perhaps,"  said  de  Brion,  "  the  wondrous  loveliness  of 
our  court  ladies  has  sated  the  monarch's  sight.  He  is  tired 
of  much  beauty;  your  monstrous  ugliness  will  relieve  his 
eyes." 

"  Relieve  mine,  young  sir,  and  quit  the  anti-chamber.  I 
hate  to  see  the  young  serpent  essaying  to  spurt  his  venom 
ere  he  hath  well  cast  his  skin." 

"  Your  impertinence,  master  fool,"  said  the  undismayed 
youngster,  "  is  something  like  your  hump — a  nuisance  thrust 
conspicuously  forward  where  it  is  not  required." 

The  young  lord  tripped  into  the  presence  chamber,  and 
was  soon  lost  amidst  the  crowd.  The  jester  scowled  hide- 
ously around  him,  and  the  courtiers  sneered  at  his  emotion. 

"Harkee,  my  knight  of  mimes,"  said  the  viscount,  "had 
you  not  better  attend  his  majesty  1  Your  popularity  has 
10 
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already  received  one  blow  to-day.     Francis  has  pardoned 
your  old  enemy,  the  Count  de  St.  Vallier." 

"  But  not  till  I  had  fattened  my  revenge !  The  count 
honored  me  with  a  blow  before  the  assembled  court.  I  swore 
retaliation,  and  I  achieved  it.  The  king  had  favorably 
noticed  the  beauty  of  the  fair  Diana.  I  knew  my  cue ;  and 
soon  convinced  the  lady  of  the  folly  of  remaining  in  the  dull 
castle  at  Poictou,  while  a  youthful  monarch  was  pining  for 
her  charms.  I  gratified  my  sovereign,  and  my  revenge !  The 
old  count  struck  me  upon  my  hump,  but  I  smote  him  upon 
the  heart." 

"It  was  your  penetration,  Triboulet,"  said  the  Marquis 
de  Pienne,  "that  discovered  the  conspiracy  of  St.  Vallier 
against  our  royal  master's  life,  was  it  not  1" 

11  It  was.  And  this  very  morning,  I  beheld  the  hand  that 
smote  me,  bound  with  disgraceful  cords  by  the  common  exe- 
cutioner. The  head  that  tossed  in  scorn  of  the  poor  buffoon 
was  bared  and  ready  for  the  block." 

"  But  his  life  was  saved !"  said  the  viscount. 

"  Petticoat  interest,  messieurs.  The  fair  Diana  interfered, 
and  the  king  thought  it  would  be  scarcely  civil  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  his  natural  father-in-law." 

The  courtiers  indulged  in  a  heartless  laugh;  and,  adjusting 
their  ringlets  to  the  best  advantage,  favored  the  jester  with  a 
patronising  smile,  and  glided  into  the  presence  chamber  of 
their  sovereign.  The  poet  stalked  past  the  fool  with  a 
haughty  glare,  and  followed  the  lordlings,  hat  in  hand. 

"Grovelling  wretches!"  said  Triboulet,  "hence  to  your 
kingly  adoration !  slaves,  debased  in  mind  and  body,  lower 
than  the  fool  you  spurn.  The  fool !  aye,  the  hired  jester ! 
the  means  of  laughter  to  an  idiot  court !  the  deformed  buffoon, 
employed  to  make  the  vicious  laugh,  even  though  my  heart 
were  bursting.  If  I  would  seek  retirement,  or  soothe  the 
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agony  of  my  soul,  which,  shut  up  in  a  distorted  body,  preys 
upon  its  own  bitterness,  my  master  suddenly  appears!  my 
gay,  my  happy,  handsome  master !  He  kicks  his  poor  mis- 
shapen jester,  and  says,  as  he  spurns  me,  'Fool,  make  me 
laugh.'  Why,  why  is  this  1  I  was  poor,  but  honest.  My 
heart  was  stored  with  every  germ  of  virtue.  I  asked  for 
work — they  sneered,  and  pointed  at  my  hump.  I  begged  for 
bread,  and  I  received  the  scourge,  with  the  more  stinging 
application  of  my  fellow  men's  contempt.  The  rich  thrust 
me  from  their  doors  as  a  hateful  lump  of  deformed  mortality ; 
the  poor  refused  to  commune  with  the  mis-shapen  vagrant ; 
and  woman,  God  help  me!  woman,  the  only  good  on  earth, 
refused  to  look  on  me.  The  old  dames  scorned  me  as  a 
hideous  monster!  the  children  mowed  and  gibbered  in  dis- 
gust !  and  the  teeming  bride  fled  my  sight  with  a  shriek  of 
horror,  lest  her  unborn  babe  should  partake  of  my  deformity. 
And  yet  this  heart,  crushed  by  my  fellow  creatures,  because 
it  is  contained  in  an  unsightly  shape,  the  gift  of  my  Creator — 
this  heart  was  formed  for  love — for  doting,  maddening  love. 
Blanche !  my  child !  the  living  image  of  my  lost  Adele ! 
enclosed  within  the  blossom  of  a  father's  fond  affection,  may 
thy  lot  in  life  reverse  ihe  sadness  of  my  gloomy  fate." 

The  court,  jester  was  again  summoned  by  an  attendant 
page  to  the  presence  of  his  sovereign. 

King  Francis  was  lazily  reposing  upon  a  sofa  throne,  in 
lightsome  chat  with  the  Duchess  of  Florine,  who  was  leaning 
in  a  fascinating  attitude  against  one  of  the  arms  of  the  couch. 
Several  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  were  envious  of  their 
prolonged  discourse,  and  tried  the  effect  of  various  artifices 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  monarch.  The  bright  eyes  of 
the  young  Duchess  riveted  the  royal  flirt  to  his  seat,  till  the 
Countess  de  Coss6,  one  of  the  especial  beauties  of  the  day,  in 
promenading  by  the  side  of  the  throne,  dropped  her  feather 
fan,  with  a  glance  of  tenderness  at  the  king.  The  young 
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monarch  accepted  the  challenge — he  sprang  lightly  from  his 
lounging  place — the  fan  was  presented  with  a  gracious  bow, 
and  an  animated  conversation  ensued. 

Triboulet  found  the  king  thus  pleasantly  engaged;  the 
Countess  de  Coss6  had  lately  been  married  to  a  disagreeable 
fat  old  man,  who  was  busily  engaged  at  the  wine  table,  and 
knew  not  the  situation  of  his  countess,  of  whom  he  was  very 
jealous.  The  jester  whispered  something  into  the  old  man's 
ear,  and,  the  lovely  countess  was  instantly  removed  from  the 
side  of  the  king. 

"Well,  fool,  whither  hast  thou  been V  said  the  king, 
watching  the  motions  of  the  indignant  fair.  "I  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  thee.  I  am  in  love." 

"For  the  hundredth  time." 

"  For  the  first." 

"  And  beloved  1"  said  the  jester,  with  a  sneer. 

11  Why — certainly." 

"  The  lady,  then,  must  be  some  citizen's  wife  or  daughter, 
who  knows  you  not." 

"  She  does  not  know  me  by  my  kingly  name." 

"Beware!"  said  the  jester.  "A  citizen's  honor  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  to  play  with ;  kings  cannot  injure  it  with 
impunity.  Take  a  fool's  advice — be  content  with  the  wives, 
sisters,  and  daughters  of  your  obedient  courtiers,  but  touch 
not  the  property  of  the  burgeoise." 

"  The  Countess  de  Cosse"  is  a  lovely  creature." 

"  Ay !  take  her  with  pleasure,"  said  Triboulet. 

The  stout  nobleman  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
royal  seat,  and  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  ventured  still 
nearer. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  poor  fat  fool,  her  hus- 
band? he  may  object,"  replied  his  majesty. 

"  Send  him  to  the  Bastile  for  life,"  said  the  fool,  "  or  give 
him  a  dukedom." 
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"  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  silence  him." 

"  Then  accuse  him  of  plotting  with  Spain  or  Rome,  and 
cut  off  his  head — that  will  assuredly  stop  his  mouth." 

"  Sir  fool,  you  go  beyond  all  bounds.  I  dare  not  stain  my 
lily  with  the  blood  of  a  friend." 

The  monarch  strolled  up  the  chamber  in  pursuit  of  fresh 
excitement ;  and  the  jester,  as  he  turned  upon  his  heel, 
encountered  the  indignant  Cosse". 

"  Devil !  I  have  overheard  you.    Seduce  my  wife !" 

"  If  the  king  wishes  it.  Are  you  treasonous  enough  to  put 
restraint  upon  your  sovereign  1" 

"  Cut  off  my  head  too !"  said  the  count. 

"  Why  not  1  it  will  prevent  its  sprouting." 

The  poor  fat  Cosse  shook  with  indignation.  "  Fool !  cut 
off  thy  hump,  and  shorten  thy  licentious  tongue." 

"  Do,  count,"  said  the  jester.  "  Cut  off  my  hump,  lest  it 
should  sink,  as  thine  has,  into  my  belly — then,  indeed,  I 
should  be  disfigured." 

"  Villanous  buffoon !"  said  the  count,  as,  impotent  with 
rage,  he  endeavoured  to  draw  his  sword. 

Francis  stepped  forward.  "  Count,  you  forget  where  you 
are.  Triboulet,  come  with  me." 

The  king  and  the  fool  retired  together,  and  the  indignant 
count  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  young  de  Brion  suddenly  exclaimed,  "Nobles  and 
gallants,  I  have  news  for  you — here,  between  these  pillars, 
circle  round  me,  while  I  relate  this  piece  of  choice  intelli- 
gence, which  I  had  well  nigh  forgotten.  I  have  something 
wonderful  to  tell  of  Triboulet." 

"  What  of  him*?"  said  the  courtiers,  who,  with  one  accord, 
had  left  the  ladies,  and  crowded  round  de  Brion. 

"  Triboulet,  the  deformed  buffoon,  is  in  love !" 

"  The  youth  is  joking,"  said  de  Pienne.  "  It  is  impossible." 
And  a  chorus  of  voices  echoed  "  Impossible." 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  clc  Brion,  "  I  can  show  you  the  door  of 
his  mistress's  house.  He  visits  there  at  night  fall.  I  found 
the  matter  out  while  rambling  in  the  gardens  of  the  hotel 
Cosse,  which  overlooks  the  cul-de-sac  that  contains  the  jester's 
treasure." 

"  We  have  been  languishing  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge 
our  many  affronts,"  said  Landry ;  "  let  us  meet  to-night,  and 
steal  away  the  object  of  the  jester's  love." 

"  I  join  the  plan  with  my  heart  and  soul,"  exclaimed  de 
Cosse. 

'•'And  I."    "And  I."    "And  all." 

"Agreed.  Hush!  not  a  word.  The  king  returns,  with 
Triboulet,  the  Cupid." 

" How,  now,  my  gentle  gallants,  why  is  this?"  said  Francis; 
"have  you  left  the  lovely  portion  of  my  court  to  its  own 
amusement  7  nay,  then,  we  must  expect  plotting  and  cabals. 
If  you  will  desert  the  heaven  of  these  beaming  smiles,  and 
shun  the  happiness  of  looking  into  these  delightful  eyes,  why, 
on  your  own  heads  fall  the  retribution  ye  deserve." 

"A  sensible  speech!"  said  Triboulet.  "  It  strikes  me  that 
your  most  sacred  majesty  is  drunk." 

"  Silence,  sir  fool.  Gallants,  your  monarch  drinks  to  you. 
More  wine,  there,  ye  varlets." 

Francis  raised  himself  upon  his  throne  steps,  and,  in  a 
brimming  goblet,  pledged  the  guests  around.  The  noblesse 
bowed  to  the  king,  and  were  about  to  reciprocate  the  compli- 
ment, when  the  measured  step  of  the  guard  and  the  clank  of 
chains  struck  upon  their  ears.  A  door  opposite  the  throne 
was  suddenly  opened,  and  the  Count  de  St.  Vallier  appeared, 
heavily  ironed,  and  in  the  custody  of  the  jailer. 

Triboulet  had  overheard  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
guard,  ^mention  the  circumstance  of  having  to  remove  the 
aged  count  to  his  dungeon.  A  message,  timely  delivered  by  a 
page,  informed  the  officer  that  the  king  wished  to  see  St. 
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Vallier  before  he  was  consigned  to  his  prison;  and  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  jester,  this  untimely  interview  was 
brought  about. 

"Francis  of  Valois,"  said  the  old  man,  "why  ain  I  sub- 
jected to  this  unnecessary  insull  1  do  not  expect  me  to  thank 
thee  for  my  life — was  it  not  granted  to  me  as  the  price  of 
my  child's  dishonor  1  granted  to  me,  when,  upon  the  public 
scaffold,  I  had  already  faced  the  death  I  would  have  devoted 
thee  to,  had  my  old  limbs  been  firm  of  purpose  as  my 
heart.  Francis  of  Valois,  I  go  to  my  everlasting  jail — to 
waste,  in  the  damp  air  of  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  the 
few  days  spared  to  me  of  my  life — the  life  you  have  stained 
with  misery  and  shame." 

"  Restrain  thy  audacity  in  the  presence  of  your  king,"  said 
the  young  de  Brion. 

"Boy!  the  fleur-de-lis  of  gold  is  on  his  brow,  but  my 
temples  are  encircled  by  a  nobler  crown — the  hoary  locks  of 
honest  age." 

"  Has  not  your  majesly  a  vacant  bishopric  to  bestow  upon 
the  venerable  count  7"  said  the  fool,  with  his  bitterest  sneer. 
"  So  excellent  a  preacher  should  not  be  unappointed." 

The  aged  count  groaned  aloud,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
author  of  his  wrongs.  It  was  but  a  momentary  pang,  for  he 
confronted  the  jester  with  a  glaring  eye,  and  with  a  rising 
voice,  exclaimed,  "Miscreant!  crooked  alike  in  mind  and 
body,  who  with  a  viper's  tongue  can  mock  a  father's  grief,  be 
thou  accursed!  May  heaven  grant  that  thy  blighted  heart 
may  one  day  feel  the  sufferings  inflicted  now  on  me  !  And  if 
thou  ever  should'st  rejoice  in  the  name  of  parent,  may  thy 
child,  like  mine,  come  to  open  and  public  shame.  And  when 
despair  shall  burst  thy  heart,  and  thou  lookest  around  thee,  as 
I  do  now,  in  vain,  for  one  consoling  glance,  the  old  man's 
curse  will  sink  into  thy  soul.  Hark !  'tis  the  bell  of  Notre 
Dame!  whene'er  that  sound  reverberates  upon  thine  ear — 
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remember  that  a  father's  curse — the  curse  of  a  broken  heart 
is  hovering  o'er  thee." 

The  old  man  fell  a  corse  upon  the  palace  flocr.  The  king 
retired  from  the  scene  of  horror;  and  Triboulet,  with  the 
peal  of  death  still  ringing  in  his  ear,  fle*d  along  the  corridor, 
and  sought  the  solitude  of  his  apartment. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 


THE   CUL-DE-SAC. 

SHYLOCK. — I  say,  ray  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

SALANIO.— There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and  her's  than 
between  jet  and  ivory ;  more  between  your  bloods  than  there  is  between 
red  wine  and  Rhenish. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

TRIEOULET,  unable  to  quiet  the  emotions  roused  by  St.  Val- 
lier's  malediction,  donned  a  cloak  of  ample  fold,  and  broad 
brimmed  hat,  and  sallied  forth  from  the  Louvre,  Quitting 
Paris  by  the  gate  of  the  Tour  de  Nesle,  he  walked  rapidly 
through  the  marshes  bordering  the  Seine,  and  paused  not  in 
his  gait,  until  his  wandering  footsteps  had  placed  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  rich  with  the  beauties  of  rustic  life.  The 
quiet  loveliness  of  the  view,  with  its  alternations  of  light  and 
shade  afforded  by  the  declining  glories  of  the  setting  sun, 
aroused  the  jester  from  his  deep  abstraction;  and  as  he  turned 
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to  retrace  his  steps,  the  evening  breeze  played  gratefully 
across  his  fevered  brow. 

Darkness  had  closed  upon  the  earth  ere  the  jester  again 
stood  within  the  city  gates.  As  he  passed  beneath  the  gloomy 
walls  of  Notre  Dame,  the  sound  of  the  Abbey's  ponderous 
bell  struck  heavily  upon  his  heart.  "  The  curse !"  he  cried, 
"  St.  Vallier's  curse  hangs  over  my  devoted  head !  I  mocked 
a  parent's  sorrows,  but  fear  was  creeping  through  my  soul, 
even  while  I  laughed.  The  old  man's  imprecation  touched 
upon  my  child — my  Blanche !  Merciful  Omnipotence !  let  her 
escape  the  threatened  woe — on  my  head  expend  the  phials  of 
thy  wrath !  it  must  not  touch  my  child  !  Where  now  is  my 
revenge — my  boasted  triumph  1  Oh,  misery !  to  wander  like 
an  evil  genius  through  the  world,  blasting  the  seeds  of  good, 
and  mingling  gall  in  my  fellow  creatures'  cups  of  life — to 
find  no  joy  save  in  another's  woe !  The  world  hath  slighted 
me — scorned,  trod  upon  me ;  but  am  I  happy  in  my  revenge  1 
Under  the  cloak  of  my  buffoonery,  I  carry  a  depth  of  hatred 
painful  even  to  my  own  heart— but  if  the  world  despises  me, 
why — why  should  I  hate  myself?  I  will  away — will  leave 
this  cursed  king  and  his  voluptuous  court ;  and  in  some  far 
distant  land,  I  will,  in  honest  life,  endeavor  to  avert  the  fury 
of  St.  Vallier's  curse." 

The  heart-stricken  fool  turned  suddenly  up  one  of  the 
narrow  lanes  in  the  obscure  quarter  of  the  city  beyond  the 
Abbey  walls.  A  small  lantern,  suspended  from  the  middle  of 
a  cord  hung  across  the  opening  of  a  cul-de-sac,  threw  its 
uncertain  light  on  the  figure  of  the  disguised  jester,  as  he 
paused  to  reconnoitre,  casting  hasty  glances  down  the  streets. 
Triboulet  darted  up  the  alley,  and,  with  a  small  key,  opened 
a  narrow  door  in  the  middle  of  a  low  wall.  Passing  rapidly 
through  a  small  court  yard,  he  lifted  the  latch  of  the  house 
door,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  rude  low  couch. 

"  Once  more  have  I  reached  the  haven  of  my  happiness, 
11 
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unnoticed  by  the  hateful  meddling  world,  whose  cares  I  leave 
behind  me,  and  defy.  In  passing  through  that  door,  I  become 
another  man ;  and,  casting  off  the  attributes  of  my  detested 
function,  devote  myself  to  the  calm  pleasures  of  parental 
love.  Blanche,  my  child !  Blanche !" 

A  delicately  shaped  young  girl  ran  joyously  down  the 
small  flight  of  stairs,  and  threw  her  fair  arms  about  the 
jester's  neck. 

"  My  father — my  dear,  dear  father." 

"  My  child— my  only  one— my  all !  art  thou  well  1  art  thou 
happy  7  rest  here,  upon  thy  father's  bosom.  Do  not  remove 
thy  arms  from  about  my  neck.  My  pretty  Blanche !  every 
day  more  beautiful !  every  hour  more  like  thy  sainted  mo- 
ther." 

"  How  kind  thou  art  to  me,  my  father." 

"  I  have  but  thee,  my  Blanche,  in  this  wide  world.  Thou 
art  my  only  good.  Other  men  covet  riches — I  want  not  the 
yellow  dross ;  I  have  my  child.  The  pride  of  ancestry, 
power,  fame,  are  nought  to  me ;  I  have  my  child !  Let  us  sit 
on  the  bench  in  the  yard — this  room  is  hot  and  close.  I  have 
but  little  time  to  spare  with  thee,  my  child.  Oh,  thou  art  all 
thy  mother!  often  dost  thou  pass  thy  hand  over  thy  round 
white  brow  as  she  was  wont  to  do;  and  these  beautiful 
ringlets  seem  to  me  the  same  golden  tresses  that  adorned  my 
bride,  when,  mad  with  ecstacy,  I  led  her  to  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage  rite." 

"Father,  dear  father,  I  never  knew  parent  but  thee;  tell 
me  of  my  mother." 

"  She  died  ere  thou  wert  old  enough  to  pronounce  her 
name.  My  happiness  was  short,  but  vividly  intense — a  flash 
of  the  lightning's  fire  momentarily  illuminating  the  hellish 
darkness  of  my  existence.  Did  I  not  see  thee  here  beside  me, 
I  should  say  it  was  all  a  dream.  Thy  mother  loved  me, 
Blanche ;  yet  I  was  poor,  miserable,  and  deformed.  She  saw 
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that  the  world  despised  the  hunch-backed  outcast,  and  she 
commiserated  him.  Love,  twin  sister  to  the  cherub,  Pity, 
wound  round  her  heart,  and  she  consented  to  be  mine.  Death 
snatched  her  quickly  from  me,  and,  save  thee,  my  child,  my 
heart  is  desolate." 

"Father!  dear  father!  I  have  been  two  months  here  in 
Paris,  and  know  not  even  my  family." 

"  Thou  hast  no  relative  but  thy  father." 

"  I  know  not  even  my  father's  name,"  said  the  girl. 

"Blanche!  'twere  worse  than  folly  to  nurse  a  curiosity, 
which,  if  gratified,  must  lead  to  endless  misery  and  shame 
I  am  thy  father,  and  in  that  title  I  am  happy." 

"  Our  neighbours  at  Clinon — the  little  village  where  I 
was  brought  up— looked  upon  me  as  an  orphan  before  you 
came." 

"  I  could  no  longer  live  without  thee,  Blanche — without  the 
sunshine  of  thy  love." 

The  young  girl  leaned  affectionately  over  the  shoulders  of 
the  hunch-back,  and  playfully  tapped  his  yellow  and  sunken 
cheek.  "Dear  father — do  not  be  angry  with  your  child — but 
I  am  very  dull  here.  This  house  is  like  a  tomb.  May  I  not 
go  out,  some  evening,  and  see  the  wonders  of  Paris  V 

Triboulet  jumped  up  so  suddenly  that  the  poor  girl  was 
nearly  thrown  to  the  ground.  He  seized  her  roughly  by  the 
arm,  and  dragged  her  into  the  house,  carefully  shutting  the 
door  after  him,  and  looking  anxiously  around.  In  a  voice 
broken  with  agitation,  he  addressed  his  wondering  child. 

"  Tell  me,  Blanche,  have  you  ever  dared  to  venture  forth." 

"Never,  dear  father,  except  to — to — church — to  St.  Ger- 
maine  in  the  Fields — and  Dame  Berarde  was  ever  with  me." 

"  Didst  wear  thy  veil,  girl  1" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  the  maiden  in  a  faltering  tone. 

"  Blanche !  you  must  remain  within  doors — you  know  not 
the  pestilential  air  of  Paris.  Dame  Berarde !" 
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An  old  woman  of  mean  appearance  descended  the  stairs. 

"  Dame  Berarde,  my  daughter  has  been  out  without  her 
veil— how  was  that?  nay,  nay,  never  invent  an  excuse  for  thy 
carelessness,  but  have  all  things  in  readiness  for  our  early 
removal  to-morrow  morning.  I  know  another  house  more 
retired  than  even  this.  The  door,  there,  opening  to  the  lane — 
is  it  fastened  up  ?" 

"  Aye,  aye,"  growled  the  beldame. 

<e  Blanche,  did  any  one  ever  watch  you  from  the  church  7 
Dame,  should  she  be  followed,  summon  assistance." 

"  I  should  scream  out  murder." 

"  Blanche,  I  must  away.    Farewell,  my  child." 

Triboulet  opened  the  door  leading  into  the  cul-de-sac.  As 
he  turned  to  embrace  his  daughter,  a  man,  who  had  been 
listening  in  the  alley,  darted  into  the  court  yard,  and  con- 
cealed himself  behind  the  open  door. 

"  Remember,  dame,  no  lights  at  the  window — no  chatter- 
ings — no  visiters." 

"  You  need  not  be  so  afraid,"  said  the  housekeeper.  "  How 
do  you  think  a  man  could  get  in  here  V 

11  True.  Knock  at  the  door  who  may,  you  are  not  to 
open  it." 

"  No,  not  even  to  the  king." 

"  The  king !  above  all,  not  to  the  king  !  let  not  that  vicious 
monster  contaminate  this  abode  of  innocence  with  his  pesti- 
lential breath.  Farewell,  my  Blanche,  farewell." 

The  hunch-back  kissed  his  child,  and,  wrapping  his  cloak 
about  his  deformed  person,  hastened  out  of  the  alley. 

The  pretty  Blanche  had  deceived  her  parent.  She  had 
frequently  been  followed  from  church  by  a  remarkably  hand- 
some young  man,  and  the  interchange  of  glances  had  assured 
him  of  an  interest  in  her  heart.  This  young  man,  who 
called  himself  Theodore  Leson,  an  artist,  had  bribed  Dame 
Berarde;  and  Triboulet  had  scarcely  gained  the  street,  ere 
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his  daughter  was  in  the  midst  of  a  love-chat  with  the  hand- 
some painter. 

Theodore  had  declared  his  passion,  and  the  confiding 
Blanche  had  consented  to  receive  his  vows,  when  their  tete-a- 
tete  was  interrupted  by  Dame  Berarde,  who  declared  that  the 
cul-de-sac  was  full  of  men,  and  insisted  upon  the  lover's 
immediate  departure.  The  door  leading  into  the  lane  was 
unfastened,  and  the  young  man  quitted  the  lone  house. 

The  Viscount  de  Pienne,  the  Marquis  de  le  Tour  Landry, 
the  Count  de  Cosse,  and  the  poet  Mar6t,  had  attended  the 
summons  of  the  young  de  Brion,  and  under  his  direction,  had 
mustered  in  the  little  square  of  the  cul-de-sac.  An  attendant 
page  carried  a  short  ladder,  and  the  marquis  concealed  a 
lantern  under  his  cloak.  The  whole  of  the  party  were 
masked. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  your  ground,  de  Brion  7  are  you  certain 
that  you  have  made  no  mistake  1  these  blind  alleys  are  all 
alike,"  said  de  Pienne. 

"  I  am  right,"  replied  de  Brion.  "  That  is  the  wall  of  your 
garden,  de  Cosse,  and  here  on  the  right  hand,  is  Triboulet's 
house.  I  have  seen  the  girl — she  is  beautiful." 

"  Say  no  more ;  we  will  carry  off  the  jester's  mistress,  and 
present  her  to  our  sovereign.  It  will  be  a  standing  jest 
against  the  fool." 

^  Place  the  ladder  against  the  wall,  sir  page,  and  then 
Now,  Master  Clement  Mar&t,  mount  up,  and  recon- 
noitre^ Stay — some  one  enters  the  cul-de-sac." 

The  conversation,  which  had  been  carried  on  in  whispers, 
suddenly  ceased.  Triboulet,  suffering  under  a  presentiment 
of  evil,  had  returned  to  the  dwelling  of  his  child,  to  assure 
himself  once  more  that  all  was  well. 

"Gentlemen,"  whispered  Landry,  "  'tis  Triboulet;  shall  we 
kill  him,  and  achieve  a  double  victory.  What  say  you,  de 
Brion  V 
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"  Leave  him  to  me.    Cosse,  do  not  speak." 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  said  Triboulet.  "  De  Brion,  is  that  you! 
what  do  you  here?" 

"  Hush !  we  are  all  friends — and  are  here  to  carry  off  the 
Countess  de  Cosse  for  the  king." 

"Ha!  ha!"  said  the  jester,  "I  will  assist  you.  The  fat 
paunch  insulted  me  this  morning — I  will  now  take  my  re- 
venge, and  rid  the  lovely  lady  of  her  spousal  curse." 

"  I  should  like  to  break  one  of  his  ugly  legs,"  said  de 
Cosse,  in  a  whisper  to  the  poet. 

"You  will  be  known,  Triboulet,  unless  you  mask  your 
face,  as  we  have  done.  Here,  I  will  tie  this  visor  on  you." 
The  viscount  placed  his  own  mask  on  the  jester,  and  twisted 
a  folded  handkerchief  over  his  eyes. 

"Your  mask,  viscount,  does  not  fit  my  face,  and  the  night 
is  so  dark  that  I  cannot  discern  one  of  you.  No  matter — it 
will  not  be  for  long." 

"Now,  Triboulet,"  said  de  Brion,  conducting  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  ladder,  "  hold  on  here,  while  Mardt  climbs  over 
the  wall  to  unfasten  the  door." 

"  Cosse's  hotel  is  on  the  other  side,"  replied  the  jester. 

"Nonsense!  you  have  turned  about  so  much  in  the  dark, 
that  you  know  not  where  you  are.  See,  here  is  the  ladder." 

"  True,  true  !  now,  Mar6t,  quick." 

The  obedient  poet  ascended  the  ladder,  and  surmounting 
the  wall,  let  himself  down  upon  the  other  side  by  means  of  a 
rain  spout,  and  quickly  unlocked  the  gate.  The  profligate 
courtiers  rushed  in  a  body  through  the  court  yard — the  inner 
door  was  on  the  latch,  and,  in  a  few  seconds,  the  screams  of 
the  astonished  Blanche  resounded  through  the  house. 

"Poor  countess!"  said  Triboulet  who  was  stationed  at  the 
ladder's  foot — the  thick  folds  of  the  kerchief  deadening  the 
nicety  of  his  hearing,  as  well  as  obscuring  his  vision — "  poor 
countess!  she  screams,  and  yet  is  too  willing  to  quit  her 
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venerable  lord.  No  matter!  she  must  keep  up  appearances 
By  heaven !  I  enjoy  her  cries,  for  they  remind  me  of  the 
tortures  we  are  now  inflicting  upon  her  bereaved  mate." 

The  courtiers  bore  the  shrieking  Blanche  through  the 
small  yard,  and  under  the  nose  of  the  misguided  father,  who 
jeered  at  her  supposed  resistance,  and  applauded  de  Brion  for 
his  management  in  the  affair.  The  party  hastened  down  the 
alley;  and  as  they  turned  the  corner  into  the  lane,  the  young 
de  Brion  called  to  the  astonished  jester,  "  Triboulet,  shut 
your  door,  and  bring  the  ladder  to  the  Louvre."  The  jester 
tore  the  mask  and  its  bandage  from  his  face,  and  at  that 
moment  a  piercing  shriek  burst  on  his  ears,  "Father,  father, 
save  your  child." 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  mockery'?"  cried  Triboulet. 
"  Dame  Berarde!  Blanche!  it  is  thy  father  calls!"  He  rushed 
into  the  yard  of  his  house,  and  by  the  light  of  Landry's 
lantern  saw,  on  the  garden  seat,  the  torn  white  veil  of  his 
daughter,  which  had  fallen  from  her  as  she  was  dragged 
away.  "  Heavenly  powers !  it  is  my  daughter  whom  they 
have  stolen." 

With  faltering  steps,  the  wretched  fool  hastened  down  the 
alley  in  pursuit  of  de  Brion  and  his  friends.  The  faint  echo 
of  a  smothered  cry,  and  sound  of  retiring  wheels,  broke  on  his 
ears  from  an  adjoining  quay,  and  convinced  him  of  the  futility 
of  pursuit.  The  agonised  parent  leaned  against  the  buttress  of 
an  adjoining  house,  and  sobbed  aloud  in  mortal  agony.  The 
clang  of  the  great  bell  of  Notre  Dame  vibrated  through  the 
air;  when  the  hunch-back  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  hid  his 
face  beneath  his  gaunt  and  bony  hands. 

"  The  curse  !  the  old  man's  curse  begins  to  work !" 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 


THE  PALACE  OF  THE  LOUVRE. 

Fie  on't !  O  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 

That  grows  to  seed :  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature 

Possess  it  merely. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

TRIBOULET  made  every  possible  inquiry  at  the  Louvre,  but 
was  unable  to  obtain  the  slightest  clue  as  to  the  abiding  place 
of  his  abducted  child.  The  officers  of  the  guard  denied  all 
knowledge  of  her  arrival ;  while  the  king's  personal  servants, 
who  envied  the  fool  his  favoritism,  refused  to  answer  his 
eager  questionings.  Day  break  saw  him  pacing  the  gloomy 
halls  and  corridors ;  and  watching,  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance, 
the  various  passages  to  the  royal  apartments. 

One  of  the  menials  of  the  palace  delivered  an  epistle  to 
him  that  had  been  left  at  the  outer  gate  by  a  strange  porter ; 
the  contents  informed  him  that  the  object  of  his  love  was 
concealed  at  the  Hotel  d'  Hauteford.  Triboulet  hastened  to 
the  directed  place,  but  after  an  hour's  investigation,  was  con- 
vinced of  the  falsity  of  the  information. 

When  he  returned  to  the  Louvre,  the  noblemen  concerned 
in  the  outrage  of  the  preceding  evening,  were  collected  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  the  king's  apartment,  and  greeted  the 
jester's  appearance  with  a  derisive  shout.  Triboulet  knew 
that  he  had  to  compete  with  the  practised  wits  of  men  of 
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intrigue,  who  were  his  avowed  enemies — men  of  iron  hearts, 
to  whom  the  anguish  of  a  bereaved  parent  would  be  subject 
matter  for  mirth.  He  therefore  smoothed  his  brow,  and  in  a 
light  jocose  manner,  inquired  the  cause  of  their  laughter. 

"  We  are  making  nonsense  verses,"  said  de  Pienne,  "  but 
our  muses  are  coquettish,  I  fear — even  Mar6t  has  been  com- 
pelled to  halt.  De  Brion  has  just  finished  his  improvisation." 

"  What  is  your  subject  *?"  inquired  Triboulet. 

"  The  siege  of  Marseilles.  Listen,  Triboulet,  and  follow 
me,  if  you  can." 

When  up  the  ladders  to  storm  the  town, 

Bourbon's  brave  troops  did  go ; 
Triumphant  jeers  were  shouted  down 

On  the  fools  who  watched  below  ! 

Young  de  Brion  pointed  sneeringly  at  the  jester,  and  the 
courtiers  again  indulged  in  a  hearty  laugh.  Triboulet  pain- 
fully felt  the  allusion,  but  he  quietly  proceeded  with  his  verse 
as  desired. 

But  if  the  fools  beneath  the  walls 

In  quiet  watched  the  railers, 
They  shared  not  in  the  heavy  falls, 

Or  death-wounds  of  th'  assailers. 

The  last  line  was  given  with  a  peculiar  expression  of  the 
eye,  and  the  haughty  courtiers  quailed  beneath  the  malig- 
nancy of  its  glance. 

"Gentlemen,  from  your  attendance  here,  I  presume  that 
the  king  has  not  yet  appeared— may  I  venture  to  awaken  his 
majesty  V  said  the  jester. 

"  Not  yet;  he  has  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed.    What 
is  the  matter  with  you,  Triboulet  7  you  appear  uneasy." 
12 
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"The  poor  fool  is  melancholy,  certainly.  What  are  you 
cogitating  about  7" 

11 'The  death-wounds  of  lh'  assailers!'  My  lords,  I  am 
unable  longer  to  dissemble.  The  female,  whom,  last  night, 
you  abstracted  from  my  house,  is  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself. 
Restore  her  to  my  arms,  and  command  me  as  your  slave." 

"  Poor  fool !  hast  lost  the  lady  of  thy  lover'  said  de  Pienne, 
"  a  serious  loss,  my  friends,  for  the  ugly  beast  may  never  win 
another." 

"  Do  not  mock  my  anguish  !  but  give  me  back  my  child !" 

A  general  exclamation  of  surprise  followed  this  announce- 
ment. "  Triboulet's  child  1  his  daughter  1  impossible." 

"  Why,  why  impossible  1  is  it  strange  that  the  fool  should 
be  a  father  1  do  you  imagine  that  the  hump  upon  my  back 
has  destroyed  the  heart  within  my  bosom  1  can  I  not  feel  ? 
give  me  back  my  child— my  life — my  all.  Clement  Mar6t, 
you  are  a  poet — devotedly  attached  to  the  charms  of  nature  ; 
listen  to  its  voice — a  broken-hearted  father  asks  you  for  his 
child !  Tell  me  where  she  is  concealed  1  if  you  know  not, 
join  with  me  in  requesting  mercy  from  these  savage  ministers 
of  despair.  Inhuman  monster !  you  are  smiling  at  a  father's 
sorrow !" 

"  Master  Triboulet,  I  owe  you  no  good  will.  Your  veno- 
mous remarks  have  oft  inflicted  torture  on  my  heart ;  'tis  now 
my  turn  to  laugh." 

cc  The  hunch-back  forgets,"  said  de  Cosse,  "  how  oft,  by  his 
infernal  agency,  this  scene  has  been  performed;  surely  he 
cannot  blame  us  for  following  his  example." 

"  Does  he  forget  our  long  arrears  of  hate  V'  said  de  Pienne. 
"  Let  him  think  of  the  insults  we  have  been  compelled  to 
endure,  and  banish  hope  from  his  belief." 

The  jester  cast  around  an  imploring  look,  and  threw  him- 
self upon  his  knees.  "  Lords,  do  not  destroy  your  plaything 
thus,  your  slave,  your  fool  Triboulet,  who  so  often  has  made 
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you  laugh.  Pity— pity  the  poor  deformed  buffoon  who  crawls 
at  your  feet,  and  begs  you  to  restore  his  child.  Still  deaf! 
still  dumb!  I  know  not  what  I  can  say  more.  For  God's 
sake,  give  me  back  my  child !" 

Finding  remonstrance  useless,  Triboulet  started  to  his  feet, 
and  in  a  tone  of  defiance,  shouted  forth ;  "  Lords,  brutes, 
devils !  return  her  instantly,  or  dread  the  frantic  vengeance 
of  a  parent !  Cowardly  wretches !  spawn  of  hell !  villanous 
banditti !  give  me  back  my  child !  I  care  not  for  your  swords ! 
Strike,  noblemen  of  France !  complete  this  act  of  infamy  by 
murder,  and  sheath  your  weapons  in  the  bosom  of  an  un- 
armed man.  My  child  !  my  Blanche  !  where  is  she  V 

The  poor  fool  sunk  upon  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage 
and  despair.  The  courtiers  sheathed  their  swords,  which 
the  violence  of  Triboulet's  vituperation  had  caused  them  to 
draw,  and  were  circling  round  the  prostrate  body  of  their 
enemy,  when  the  door  of  the  king's  apartment  softly  opened, 
and  the  form  of  a  young  female  glided  forth.  Her  long 
dishevelled  hair  hung  over  her  face  and  concealed  her  fea- 
tures ;  although  little  doubt  remained  of  her  identity,  when 
she  crept  through  the  group  of  courtiers  with  noiseless  tread, 
and  raised  the  head  of  the  jester  into  her  lap.  Her  tears  fell 
profusely  upon  his  contorted  lineaments,  and  burning  kisses 
were  implanted  on  his  wrinkled  brow. 

"  Father !  dear  father  !  'tis  your  Blanche !" 

The  magic  of  the  name  aroused  the  languid  life-blood  of 
his  heart.  The  kisses  were  returned,  and  the  parent  and 
the  child  joined  in  a  close  embrace.  The  courtiers  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  excitement  of  the  scene ;  and,  unwil- 
ling to  betray  any  sympathy  with  their  victims,  speedily 
quitted  the  apartment. 

"  My  own  Blanche !  let  me  look  at  thee,  my  child !  thine 
eyes  are  red  and  swoln — thy  forehead  burns — and  thy  cheeks 
are  ashy  pale.  You  avert  your  face !  why,  why  is  this  1" 
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"  Are  we  alone  1  I  dare  not,  save  in  thy  presence — " 

"We  are  alone,  my  child.     Tell  me  all." 

"  Father,  I  am  unworthy  of  thy  love !  I  have  deceived  thee, 
and  now  must  pay  the  penalty  of  my  disobedience.  I  have 
known  him  for  some  time — " 

"Bam?" 

"  Theodore  Le?on.  For  several  weeks,  he  has  followed 
me  home  from  church.  I  knew  not  that  he  was  the  king." 

"Aye — the  king!  go  on,  my  child." 

"  Last  night,  immediately  after  your  departure,  he  crept 
into  the  house,  and  we  exchanged  an  oath  of  mutual  love. 
He  was  driven  from  me  by  the  arrival  of  the  profligate  lords 
who  carried  me  off.  Theodore — the  king — knew  not  of  their 
intention — but  he  has  deceived  me — and  you  see  me  now — 
disgraced!" 

A  convulsive  shuddering  agitated  the  jester's  frame;  he 
gasped  for  breath,  and  staggered  towards  the  door  of  the 
royal  chamber.  Blanche  clung  to  his  knees,  and  would  have 
stayed  his  purpose,  begging  him,  with  piteous  speech,  not  to 
expose  the  infamy  of  his  child.  Triboulet  growled  "  Re- 
venge" between  his  close  set  teeth,  and  rushed  furiously  into 
the  king's  apartment,  leaving  his  daughter  senseless  on  the 
ground. 

"He  has  escaped!"  said  the  fool,  returning,  "but  deadly 
vengeance  shall  o'ertake  him,  and  satisfy  this  aching  heart. 
Tremble,  thou  regal  monster,  iry  cup  of  suffering  is  full.  Mon- 
arch of  pestilence  and  crime,  I  devote  thee  to  my  revenge." 

Blanche,  sufficiently  recovered  to  hear  the  jester's  pledge 
of  retribution,  softly  murmured — "  Guard  him,  ye  heavenly 
powers — for  I  love  him  still." 

"  Mistaken  girl !  dare  not  avow  it.  Has  he  not  wronged 
thee  7  deeply,  irreparably,  wronged  thee  7" 

"  I  love  him — oh,  how  dearly  love  him." 

"  Has  he  deserved  thy  love  1" 
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"  He  loves  me." 

"  Foolish  child,  no !" 

"He  has  sworn  it,  father;  so  gracefully,  so  fervently,  that 
I  cannot  doubt  him.  Had  you  but  seen  the  tenderness  of  his 
glance,  or  heard  the  ardor  of  his  vows — " 

"Simpleton!  you  drive  me  wild!  Blanche,  we  must  in- 
stantly leave  Paris — this  night;  or  at  least,  before  the  morn- 
ing's sun  shall  gild  the  steeples  of  this  city  of  despair.  Come, 
then,  dreamer ;  we  have  much  to  do.  Nay,  nay,  I  am  not 
angry  with  thee.  Kiss  me,  thou  lovely,  bruised  flower." 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 


THE    HOVEL    ON   THE    SEINE. 

LEAR. — But  whore's  my  fool  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  these  two  days. 
KNIGHT. — Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  Sir,  the  fool  hath 
much  pined  away. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

ON  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  within  two  miles  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  was  an  extensive  and  dreary  marsh,  interspersed  with 
sedgy  pools,  and  overgrown  with  rushes  and  long  grass. 
About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  river's  bank,  stood  a  dark 
looking  solitary  hut ;  its  low  mud  walls  evinced  the  dilapida- 
tions of  time;  and,  but  for  the  thin  curl  of  smoke  that 
escaped  from  the  humble  chimney,  the  passers-by  would 
scarcely  dream  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  hovel  being  a 
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dwelling  place  for  human  creatures.  Yet  in  this  miserable 
edifice,  a  Bohemian,  named  Saltabadil,  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence; and  the  exertions  of  his  sister  Magdelonne,  had 
contrived  to  give  something  like  a  cheerful  appearance  to  the 
interior  of  this  wretched  abode.  Magdelonne  was  a  beautiful 
dark  eyed  Zingaro — her  black  hair  hung  in  curling  tendrils 
adown  her  russet  cheeks;  a  showy  dress  developed  the 
beauties  of  her  form,  and  the  graceful  playfulness  of  her 
actions  added  point  to  the  attraction  of  her  charms.  Mag- 
delonne earned  a  precarious  living,  by  singing  and  dancing 
in  the  cafes  and  gardens,  for  the  amusement  of  the  Parisian 
idlers;  and  although  but  poorly  requited  for  her  exertions, 
such  was  her  popularity,  that  few  tavern-keepers  refused 
admission  to  la  petite  Bohemienne. 

Her  brother,  Saltabadil,  dealt  in  stabs.  His  sword  was 
ready  at  the  sound  of  gold ;  he  took  upon  himself  the  quarrels 
of , those  pusillanimous  cavaliers  who  preferred  the  assassina- 
tion of  their  enemies  to  the  chances  of  honorable  conflict. 

The  Bohemian  had  watched  Triboulet  in  his  mysterious 
transits  between  the  Louvre  and  the  house  in  the  cul-de-sac, 
and,  suspecting  that  no  man  would  wander  disguised  in  such 
an  obscure  portion  of  the  city  unless  influenced  by  love  and 
revenge,  had  offered  his  services  to  the  jester,  either  to  watch 
his  lady  love,  or  despatch  his  foe.  Triboulet  noted  down  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  Bohemian,  wisely  observing  that,  in 
this  world  of  uncertainty,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how  long 
a  man  might  wish  to  retain  his  friends. 

The  fool,  in  his  anguish,  thought  of  the  gypsey  bravo,  and 
determined  to  avail  himself  of  his  assistance  in  the  procura- 
tion of  his  revenge.  He  removed  his  daughter  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  palace,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  the 
wives  of  some  fishermen,  who  resided  lower  down  the  river. 
The  sun  was  low  in  the  heavens,  and  the  barks  of  the  fisher- 
men were  returning  from  their  daily  trips,  when  the  jester 
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shrouded  himself  in  his  mantle,  and  followed  the  windings  of- 
the  Seine  to  the  residence  of  the  bravo.  He  found  Saltabadil 
busily  engaged  in  removing  some  stains  from  the  blade  of  an 
ancient  and  well-worn  toledo. 

"  Ha,  ha !  monsieur !"  said  the  gypsey,  "  at  last,  then,  you 
have  some  work  for  the  Bohemian.  Who  is  the  man?  I 
have  an  idle  evening  on  hand,  and  am  willing  to  earn  a  few 
golden  crowns." 

"Right!"  said  the  jester,  in  a  low,  smothered  tone;  "it 
must  be  done  this  very  night.  Name  your  reward." 

"That,  monsieur,  depends  upon  the  rank  of  the  person  I 
am  to  deal  with." 

"  How !"  said  Triboulet,  "  have  you  a  scale  of  charges  V 

"  Certainly.  You  would  not  have  me  remove  an  honorable 
virtuous  gentleman  as  cheaply  as  I  would  get  rid  of  a 
mischief-making  pettifogging  lawyer?  Nobility  is  also  an 
expensive  affair ;  for  your  lordlings  carry  swords,  and  one 
stands  a  chance  of  getting  a  thrust  in  return.  A  nobleman  is 
worth  the  price  of  two  citizens  at  least." 

"Do  citizens  play  at  this  same  game  of  stabbing?" 

"Oh,  yes;  in  the  way  of  luxury,"  said  the  Bohemian. 
"Your  small  tradesman  has  the  same  passions  as  your  great 
courtier ;  and  pride,  cowardice,  and  revenge,  the  vices  by 
which  I  live,  flourish  beneath  the  city  serge  as  deliciously  as 
if  covered  with  the  new-fangled  costliness  of  silk." 

"  Do  you  not  dread  the  torture  and  the  gibbet  ?"  inquired 
the  fool. 

"Not  I.  I  pay  a  trifle  to  the  police,  and  they — never  see 
me." 

<{  And  how,  master  Bohemian,  do  you  arrange  your  busi- 
ness?" 

"  According  to  the  nature  of  my  customers.  I  can  accom- 
modate them  either  at  home,  or  in  the  street.  For  the  latter, 
I  have  a  long  sharp  sword,  with  which  I  can  feel  my  way  in 
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a  dark  night;  and  for  the  home  department,  my  sister — a 
sprightly  girl,  with  a  bright  eye,  and  pretty  foot — she  sings  a 
little,  and  dances  at  the  cafes ;  she  entices  the  gallant  home — 
a  little  opiate  in  his  drink,  and  all  is  well.  That  is  my  quiet 
way  of  doing  business.  I  keep  no  shop,  and  make  no  stir — 
nor  am  I  one  of  those  dirty  scoundrels,  who  go  skulking 
about  with  a  dagger  in  their  sleeves — banditti,  whose  courage 
is  as  short  as  their  weapons.  This  is  my  toledo,  at  your 
service;"  and  the  ruffian  exhibited  the  sword  from  the 
surface  of  which  he  had  been  removing  the  stains  left  by  the 
life-blood  of  his  victims. 

"By  your  inquiries,"  continued  the  Bohemian,  "  I  should 
say  that  the  deed  of  to-night  were  perilous." 

"  It  is.  When  finished,  it  were  well  if  you  left  Paris  for  a 
short  time.  I  have  a  pass  ready  for  you,"  said  the  jester. 

"  Well !  travelling  is  a  gentlemanly  recreation.  Fifty 
golden  crowns  will  insure  your  wish,  and  pay  all  my  ex- 
penses." 

"  They  are  here,"  said  Triboulet,  as  he  placed  a  heavy 
purse  in  the  gypsey's  hand. 

"  This  alacrity  pleases  me,  monsieur,"  said  the  Bohemian  ; 
his  eyes  glistening  with  delight  at  the  sound  of  the  coin. 
"  Few  gallants  have  the  courage  to  trust  Saltabadil  with  the 
cash  beforehand ;  and  you  shall  lose  nothing  by  your  gene- 
rosity. I  will  execute  your  will,  even  if  it  were  upon  the  king 
himself." 

"  Hush !"  said  the  jester.  "  I  have  sent  a  letter  to  my 
victim,  as  from  a  female,  making  a  rendezvous  at  your  house 
this  evening.  He  will  not  fail  in  his  attendance.  He  must 
not  return." 

"  An  easy  job,  i'faith,"  said  Saltabadil.  "  At  midnight,  I 
will  hurl  his  lifeless  carcase  over  yonder  bank,  and  the 
current  of  the  Seine  will  bear  it  from  our  shores." 

"  I  will  meet  you  here,  and  help  you  in  the  work.     The 
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body  must  be  given  into  my  possession.  Remember  this,  and 
an  extra  fifty  crowns  of  gold  shall  be  thine  when  all  is  done. 
You  will  know  your  man  by  his  auburn  beard  and  officer's 
attire." 

"  And  his  name  V'  inquired  the  bravo. 

"  His  name  is  Crime,  and  mine— Revenge !"  responded  the 
jester,  as  he  strode  over  the  rank  herbage  of  the  marsh. 

The  hunch-back  returned  to  his  daughter,  and  remained 
with  her,  in  her  humble  shelter,  till  the  night  had  sufficiently 
advanced  to  shroud  them  in  its  darkness ;  when  he  directed 
Blanche  to  accompany  him  to  the  old  house  in  the  cul-de-sac, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  necessary  preparations  for 
their  final  flight.  As  they  progressed  along  the  river's  bank, 
in  gloomy  silence,  the  twinkle  of  the  Zingaro's  lamp  was 
visible  through  the  rude  window  of  his  hut,  and  rivetted 
Triboulet's  attention.  He  could  not  pass  without  ascertaining 
if  the  prey  had  been  lured  to  the  toils — he,  therefore,  desired 
the  timid  Blanche  to  wait  concealed  in  some  high  grass  near 
the  river's  edge,  while  he  stole  across  the  field  to  reconnoitre. 
Advancing  with  cautious  step,  the  jester  peeped  through  a 
crevice  in  the  wall  of  mud,  and  beheld  his  royal  master, 
disguised  as  one  of  the  king's  guard,  engaged  in  a  flirtation 
with  the  dancing  girl,  while  her  brother  was  placing  a  stoup 
of  wine  upon  the  table. 

The  jester  tripped  lightly  over  the  marsh,  rejoicing  in  the 
certainty  of  his  revenge.  "  He  is  in  my  power,  Blanche ; 
and  your  injuries  will,  'ere  morning,  exact  a  terrible  atone- 
ment. Why  are  these  tears  1  ah,  silly  girl,  you  love  him 
yet." 

"  Oh,  my  father,  I  have  been  bred  'midst  strangers,  far  from 
the  voice  of  nature  or  the  endearments  of  affection.  I  have 
passed  my  youth  in  calm  content,  rich  in  the  esteem  of  youth- 
ful friends,  nor  knew  the  meaning  of  a  stronger  tie.  You 
13 
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came ;  you  told  me  I  was  your  child,  and  asked  my  love.  I 
gave  you  all  I  could  command,  but  it  was  not  the  fierce 
ungovernable  flame  which  Theodore — I  cannot  call  him 
king — illumed  within  my  heart.  He  has  done  me  nought  but 
injury,  yet  I  love  him !  He  has  wronged  me — you  have  ever 
served  me — yet  such  is  my  love,  such  my  folly,  that  were  it 
needful,  I  could  die  for  him  as  readily  as  I  could  for  you." 

"Girl,  girl,  you  madden  me!  you  think  he  loves  you  1 
would  you  continue  to  dote  thus  upon  this  worthless  king,  if 
convinced  that  he  loved  you  not  V1 

"  He  loves  but  me,  my  father;  he  has  sworn  that  he  loves 
but  me." 

"  Come  this  way,  then ;  and  satisfy  yourself  of  the  folly  of 
such  infatuation." 

Triboulet  conducted  his  daughter  to  the  hovel's  side,  and 
bade  her  gaze  upon  the  scene  within. 

"  I  see  him,  father ;  how  handsome  he  appears !  gracing  the 
warrior's  dress — and,  like  the  glorious  sun,  gilding  even  this 
wretched  hut  by  the  splendor  of  his  beams." 

The  king,  who  had  been  conversing  with  the  gypsey 
Saltabadil,  now  placed  his  arm  round  the  waist  of  Magde- 
lonne,  and  kissed  the  unresisting  wench.  Blanche  shuddered, 
and  clung  to  the  damp  wall  for  support. 

"  I  lhank  you  for  your  courtesy,  sir  knight,"  said  the 
gypsey  girl.  "  Disappointed  in  your  rendezvous  with  your 
unknown  fair,  you  would  transfer  your  love  to  me.  I  prize 
not  such  wandering  gallantly." 

"  I  love  but  thee,  my  charmer,"  said  the  king;  "  I  swear  it 
on  these  lips;  the  sweetest  oath  in  nature." 

"  The  very  words  he  used  to  me !"  said  Blanche.    "  Father, 
dear  father,  take  me  home." 
"Art  satisfied  7" 
"  Treacherous,  ungrateful  man  !  how  has  he  deceived  me  1 
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to  repeat  to  this  bold  wanton,  the  words  he  has  already  sworn 
to  me."  The  distracted  girl  retired  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
house,  and  gave  vent  to  unrestrained  grief. 

"  No  tears,  girl,"  said  her  father,  as  with  rapid  strides,  he 
urged  her  towards  the  ferry.  "No  tears !  he  is  not  worth  one 
soft  regret.  Hasten  home;  and  in  the  chest  which  stands 
beneath  your  mother's  portrait,  you  will  find  the  garments  of 
a  man.  Put  them  on ;  take  some  money  from  my  escritoir — 
here  are  the  keys — obtain  a  horse,  and  gallop  instantly 
towards  Evreux.  I  will  join  you  there  in  the  morning ;  but 
above  all,  do  not  think  of  returning  here — here,  to  this  scene 
of  death  and  just  revenge." 

The  jester  conducted  his  child  to  the  ferry  boat,  and  saw 
her  across  the  river  in  safety.  He  then  visited  the  Louvre, 
and  packed  up  every  article  of  value,  and  despatched  them  to 
Evreux,  intending  to  make  progress  to  the  northern  coast, 
and  seek  obscurity  within  the  British  isles. 

Blanche  attired  herself  in  man's  apparel,  as  directed  by  her 
father ;  the  clothes  had  been  provided  by  Triboulet  himself, 
against  any  emergency  requiring  such  disguise;  and  were 
made  in  imitation  of  a  page's  suit.  Blanche  prepared  for  her 
journey;  but  the  danger  of  her  beloved  Theodore  pressed 
upon  her  mind,  and  she  determined  to  see  him  once  more,  and 
caution  him  against  his  gypsey  host.  She  knew  that  she  had 
been  wronged,  but  she  desired  not  her  wronger's  death.  She 
could  not  drive  him  from  her  heart,  and  was  unwilling  that 
the  soft  remembrance  should  be  stained  with  blood.  She 
resolved  to  cross  the  ferry,  and,  trusting  to  her  disguise, 
endeavour  to  entice  the  king  from  the  Bohemian's  hut. 

The  thunder  reverberated  through  the  heavens,  and  flashes 
of  fire  played  along  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  as  this  devoted 
girl  hurried  on  her  path  of  love.  Long  ere  she  reached 
the  hovel,  the  heavy  rain  had  penetrated  her  disguise,  and 
drenched  her  to  the  skin.  She  peeped  through  the  chink  in 
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the  wall — the  royal  Francis  was  not  to  be  seen ;  and  her  heart 
beat  fiercely  with  delight,  as  she  contemplated  the  probability 
of  his  escape.  An  agony  of  fear  succeeded  the  thought  of 
hope — perhaps  the  assassin's  knife  had  already  done  its  work. 

Magdelonne  was  seated  at  the  table,  bearing  her  face  upon 
her  hands,  and  gazing  at  the  lamp  as  its  flame  flickered  in 
the  gusts  of  the  wind  that  penetrated  the  crazy  walls ;  while 
her  ferocious  brother  was  folding  some  golden  coin  within 
the  doublings  of  a  soldier's  belt. 

"  He  sleeps  soundly,"  said  Saltabadil,  with  a  grin  of  tri- 
umph. "  That  opiate  never  fails  in  its  effect." 

"  Ha!"  thought  Blanche,  "  then  there  yet  is  time." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  brother,"  said  Magdelonne,  "  that 
you  shall  not  kill  this  young  officer — you  have  no  personal 
grudge  to  satisfy." 

"Were  I  to  listen  to  your  ridiculous  stuff,  I  should  kill 
nobody.  I  have  received  a  magnificent  sum  for  his  death — 
and  on  the  delivery  of  his  body,  that  sum  is  to  be  doubled. 
The  thing  is  clear  enough — the  man  must  die." 

"  He  shall  not,"  said  Magdelonne,  with  an  air  of  determi- 
nation. "  I  will  wake  him,  and  let  him  go." 

"  Good  girl !  good  girl !"  said  the  attentive  Blanche. 

"Get  thee  to  bed,  wench,  and  leave  me  to  my  work;  'tis 
almost  midnight,  and  I  shall  barely  have  sufficient  time." 

"  I' will  shriek  for  help,"  thought  Blanche.  "  Oh,  no,  no — 
if  exposed,  the  ruffian  would  denounce  my  father — my  suffer- 
ing, heart  broken  parent !  I  must  not  injure  him." 

Saltabadil  raised  his  enormous  sword,  and  moved  towards 
a  small  recess,  shaded  by  a  tattered  curtain,  and  containing  a 
truckle  bed.  On  this  low  couch,  the  sovereign  of  France 
was  lying,  under  the  effects  of  a  powerful  opiate.  Magde- 
lonne flung  herself  before  the  entrance  to  the  recess,  and, 
seizing  her  brother  by  the  arm,  said,  in  a  low  and  resolute 
tone ;  "  You  pass  not  here !  I  have  been  compelled  by  dire 
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necessity,  and  meagre  want,  to  sanction  countless  deeds  of 
sin;  but  this  man's  life  must  not  be  added  to  the  damning 
list." 

"  Silence,  fool !  or  share  his  fate,"  said  the  gypsey,  lifting 
his  sword. 

"  I  care  not — fear  not.    That  young  man  shall  live." 

Her  determined  manner  disconcerted  the  Bohemian,  and, 
lowering  his  sword,  he  gazed  irresolutely  in  his  sister's  face. 

Blanche  clasped  her  hands  in  fervent  thankfulness.  "  How 
can  I  calmly  listen  to  the  impending  fate  of  him  who  owns 
my  heart,"  thought  she,  (<  whilst  this  poor  girl,  who  loves  him 
not,  willingly  perils  life  in  his  behalf." 

SaltabadiFs  eyes  lighted  upon  the  golden  earnest  he  had 
received  from  Triboulet,  and  his  courage  rose.  "  Harkee, 
wench,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  cuff  thee ;  but  we 
have  seen  too  many  curious  sights  in  company,  to  dare  defy 
each  other.  I  would  humor  thy  foolish  whim,  but  gold  is 
scarce — 'twill  soon  toll  twelve,  and  the  hunch-back  will  then 
demand  his  prey." 

"  Grant  but  an  hour,"  said  Magdelonne. 

"Impossible.  Move  from  the  curtain,  and  turn  Ihy  face 
to  the  door,  if  you  would  not  see  his  blood.  He  dies  this 
instant." 

The  ruffian  hurled  his  sister  to  the  other  side  of  the  hovel, 
and  advanced  to  the  bedside  with  uplifted  weapon. 

"  Oh,  God!"  said  Blanche,  "  I  cannot  see  him  perish  thus. 
Stay  thy  sacrilegious  hand !  Help !  Murder !  in  the  name  of 
mercy,  help !" 

With  almost  supernatural  force,  the  distracted  girl  beat 
against  the  door ;  the  rotten  fastenings  yielded  to  her  blows, 
and  she  sunk  senseless  across  the  hovel's  threshold.  The 
Bohemian  had  dropped  his  sword  upon  the  first  alarm,  but 
hearing  the  puny  voice,  and  witnessing  the  stripling  form  of 
the  intruder,  he  lifted  her  body  into  the  interior  of  the  hut, 
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and  barricaded  the  door  against  all  comers  who  might  be 
attracted  by  the  shrieks  for  help. 

Meanwhile,  the  jester,  with  rapid  strides,  was  hastening  to 
the  scene  of  vengeance.  There  was  an  unearthly  flash  of 
triumph  in  his  eye,  and  the  mad  gnawing  of  the  nether  lip 
told  of  a  mind  but  ill  at  ease.  There  was  a  reckless  daring 
in  his  gait,  as  if  he  defied  the  fury  of  the  storm.  "  A 
monarch  bleeds  to  gratify  a  fool !  Roll  on,  thou  heavenly 
messengers  of  fate,  and  with  thy  sulphurous  flash,  startle  the 
foul  delinquents  of  the  earth !  to  me,  thou  bring'st  delight, 
fit  music  for  the  grandeur  of  my  great  revenge !  thy  elemen- 
tal war  seems  harmless  mockery  to  the  raging  tumult  that 
now  tears  my  heart.  Methinks  I  could  bestride  the  thunder 
bolt,  and  traverse  the  astonished  world,  the  demon  of  ven- 
geance and  despair." 

Triboulet,  with  noiseless  tread,  approached  the  hut  of  the 
Bohemian,  and  knocked  cautiously  at  the  door.  Saltabadil 
appeared,  and,  seizing  the  hunch-back  by  the  arm,  whispered, 
"  The  deed  is  done.  The  money  and  the  pass — " 

"  Are  here !  but  the  body—" 

"  'Tis  close  at  hand.  Do  not  come  in — I  will  bring  it  to 
you." 

The  Bohemian  returned  into  the  hovel,  and  the  hunch- 
back, with  a  maniac  gesture,  exclaimed;  "  Now,  Francis  the 
First,  you  will  meet  your  fool  for  once  without  a  jeer — 
without  a  biting  jest." 

Saltabadil  reappeared  with  the  body  well  wrapped  up  in  a 
large  black  mantle.  "Lend  me  some  assistance  for  a  moment, 
monsieur.  Had  we  not  better  fling  him  into  the  river  at 
oncer' 

"  No,  no !  place  the  corse  on  this  bank,  and  leave  me." 

"  I  intend  it.  Magdelonne  can  answer  all  inquiries  here. 
Farewell,  monsieur.  Do  not  throw  him  in  here,  the  river  is 
too  shallow,  and  the  splash  might  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
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patrole.  Lower  down,  near  the  bridge  across  the  ditch,  you 
will  find  deeper  water."  In  a  few  seconds,  the  ruffian's  form 
was  lost  amidst  the  distant  gloom. 

Triboulet  had  placed  the  body  on  the  ground,  and  kneeling 
beside  it,  thus  addressed  his  senseless  victim. 

"  The  mightiest  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  is  at  my  feet — at 
the  feet  of  his  slave — his  jester !  Hail,  Francis  the  First !  the 
witty,  and  the  brave !  thy  poor  deformed  buffoon  bids  thee 
hail !  What,  not  a  word !  has  the  despised  Triboulet  dumb- 
foundered  thee  7  still  silent !  then  hear  me,  if  thou  canst — 
Dog !  where  is  my  child  1  more  valuable,  in  her  innocence, 
than  thy  jewelled  crown.  Thou  didst  steal  her  from  me,  and 
returned  her  disgraced — dishonored !  Dost  thou  hear  me, 
king  1  'tis  I,  thy  slave !  the  clod  whom  thou  hast  daily  kicked 
and  buffeted — 'tis  I  who  have  caused  thy  lowly  state !  I  wished 
thy  life— a  little  gold,  and,  lo !  I  have  it.  I,  who  did  lick  thy 
feet,  have  struck  thee  to  thy  heart  as  thou  hast  done  to  mine ! 
Now,  Francis  the  First,  sovereign  of  France !  Duke  of 
Milan !  to  thy  watery  grave,  and  see  whether  the  fishes  of 
the  Seine  will  venerate  thy  kingly  corse." 

The  storm  burst  forth  with  renewed  violence,  as  Triboulet 
lifted  the  body  from  the  earth.  A  gleam  of  light  from  the 
opened  door  of  the  hovel  attracted  his  attention,  and  a  footfall 
sounded  on  the  green  sward.  The  jester  replaced  his  fright- 
ful burden  on  the  bank,  and  crouched  low  in  the  marsh  grass 
beside  it,  for  voices  were  heard  in  the  direction  of  the  ferry 
path,  and  the  form  of  the  comer  from  the  hovel  was  distinctly 
visible. 

"  Who  goes  there  V  was  the  challenge  of  the  advancing 
party. 

"  France  and  Valois,"  exclaimed  the  jester,  giving  the  pass 
word  of  the  night. 

"  Ah,  Triboulet,  my  fool,  is  that  you  V  said  the  king. 

"Heaven  and  earth!  have  I  been  deceived?  or  is  it  the 
spirit  of  the  slain  rejoicing  in  its  freedom  from  the  worthless 
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clay.  Dread  spectre,  hence ;  nor  mock  the  lonely  rapture  of 
this  hour." 

"Art  thou  mad,  fooH  explain  this  folly,  if  thou  canst. 
What  hast  thou  there  before  thee  V 

"  'Tis  he !  I  hear  him  breathe !  Am  I  then  foiled  in  my 
great  revenge  7  who  have  we  here  1  darkness,  black,  impene- 
trable darkness !  no  stars !  no  light  to  show  the  face  of  the 
worthless  corse  before  me." 

As  Triboulet  snatched  off  the  huge  black  mantle  that 
inwrapped  the  body,  a  blaze  of  electric  fire  burst  from  the 
clouds,  and  played  along  the  river  and  the  surface  of  the 
damp  marsh.  The  king  shaded  his  eyes  from  the  force  of 
the  lightning's  flash;  but  Triboulet,  who  had  been  gazing 
earnestly  upon  the  form  before  him,  suddenly  recognised  the 
features  of  his  Blanche,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  ground. 

The  king  hailed  the  patrole  who  were  advancing  by  the 
river's  side,  and  their  torches  were  lighted  at  Magdelonne's 
lamp.  The  intercession  of  the  gypsey  girl,  in  behalf  of 
Francis,  had  been  unavailing,  till  Blanche's  abrupt  entrance  ; 
her  incoherent  speeches  proved  her  acquaintance  with  the 
Bohemian's  murderous  intent.  To  insure  his  safety,  it  was 
requisite  that  the  listener  should  be  slain;  and  Sal  abadil,  to 
conciliate  his  sister,  agreed  to  spare  the  sleeping  monarch, 
and  pass  off  the  body  of  the  supposed  page  upon  the  hunch- 
back as  the  corse  of  his  expected  victim. 

Triboulet  slowly  recovered  from  his  swoon,  and  glared, 
with  bloodshot  eyes,  upon  the  scene  around  him.  The  pallid 
face  of  his  murdered  child,  looking  more  deadly  in  the  dim 
torch  light,  attracted  his  wandering  gaze,  and  sobs  of  deadly 
agony  burst  from  his  swoln  and  livid  throat. 

The  hour  of  midnight  sounded  from  the  towers  of  Notre 
Dame.  The  hunch-back  pressed  his  hands  upon  his  burning 
forehead.  "  The  old  man's  curse !"  said  he.  "  I  feel  it  now — 
his  malediction  is  fulfilled!"  and  the  heart-broken  jester  fell 
lifeless  on  the  body  of  his  child. 
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THE  SENTRY  BOX. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

AH  !  gentle  widow  !  what  a  plan 

To  snare  the  good,  kind-hearted  man ! 

How  could'st  thou  have  the  hardihood 

To  sap  his  unsuspecting  heart, 
And  aim  to  stir  his  sober  blood, 

Fair  dame  !  with  thy  delusive  art  1 
How  all  unconscious  does  he  swear 
He  can  discern  no  atom  there. 

Dear  Uncle  Toby !  can'st  not  spy 
A  cupid  in  the  widow's  eye, 
That  seeks  to  rob  thee  of  thy  rest 

By  means  which  thou  can'st  not  surmise, 
And  aims  an  arrow  at  thy  breast, 

Whose  point  is  dipp'd  in  tears  and  sighs  1 
Nay,  Uncle  Toby !  turn  away, 
Lest  woman's  eye  thy  heart  betray. 
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FOUR  O'CLOCK. 

A  few  Circumstances  in  the  Life  of  a  Pedagogue. 


WRITTEN  BY  HIMSELF. 

Mischances  of  the  Hour  ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 

MY  TRUSTY  EBENEZER  : 

IN  your  missive  of  the  thirteenth  ultimo,  you  obloquiously 
designate  my  conceptions  of  inevitable  necessity  as  the  obnu- 
bilative  crudities  of  a  visionary.  I  am  not  enraged  at  your 
remarks;  I  opine  that  they  are  more  subderisorious  than 
severe— but  to  prove  the  omnipotency  of  fatalism,  I  shall 
quote  a  few  autobiographical  reminiscences,  exhibitive  of 
causation  as  to  the  uberrima  fides  in  my  credenda. 

I  protest  positively  against  preternaturality.  I  am  not 
comparatively  credulous,  nor  superlatively  superstitious. 
Oneiroscopy  has  not  caught  me  slumbering ;  I  have  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  jugglings  of  judicial  astronomy,  and  closed  my 
hands  against  chiromancy.  But  I  confess  entertaining  a 
quoad  hoc  feeling  as  to  the  existence  of  a  periodicity  in  ill 
luck,  predicated  on  postulata  of  autoptical  experiences.  Mis- 
fortune, with  me,  is  visitatorial  at  a  stated  hour ;  other  great 
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men  have  had  coincidental  inflictions — times  of  trouble  re- 
curring biennially,  annually,  menstrually,  hebdomadally,  and 
diurnally— but  my  fortuitousnesses  are  horary  in  their  aspect, 
and  neither  few  nor  far  between. 

Thursday  was  a  day  of  deadly  predestination  to  the  im- 
perial house  of  Tudor.  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  obese  polyga- 
mist,  met  defunction  on  a  Thursday.  His  progeny,  the 
juvenile  potentate,  Edward  the  Sixth,  took  a  pulmonical 
departure  from  this  mundane  sphere  on  a  Thursday.  His 
half-sister,  that  sanguinary  sovereign  dueen  Mary,  dropped 
off  with  a  dropsy  on  a  Thursday;  and  the  regal  virgin 
Elizabeth  closed  her  immaculate  peepers  on  a  Thursday. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  the  king  killer,  was  superstitiously 
partial  to  the  Third  of  September.  "  The  grate  and  bludie 
victorie"  over  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  in  '50,  and  his  all-impor- 
tant battle  of  Worcester,  in  '51,  were  gained  upon  the  Third 
of  September.  His  great  assailer,  the  learned  Claudius 
Salmatius,  died,  broken-hearted,  upon  the  Third  of  Septem- 
ber, '53 ;  and  the  protector  himself  honored  his  favourite  day 
by  giving  up  the  ghost  on  the  Third  of  September,  '58. 

The  Twenty-first  of  the  month  was  unpleasant  in  its  re- 
currence to  the  Gallic  potentate,  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  His 
misfortunes  commenced,  like  millions  of  other  miserables, 
with  his  marriage,  which  was  contracted  on  the  Twenty-first 
of  April,  '70.  The  following  June,  he  gave  a  public  fete ; 
and  the  crowd  was  so  immense  that  the  mob,  the  Hydra  with 
many  heads  and  the  hero  of  many  tales,  trampled  the  spec- 
tators under  their  feet,  and  slew  several  souls  with  their 
heels.  The  king  was  publicly  censured  for  this  mishap, 
which  occurred  upon  the  Twenty-first.  On  the  same  day  of 
the  same  month,  in  the  year  '92,  Louis  commenced  his  mis- 
advised flight  to  Varennes.  On  September  the  Twenty-first, 
he  lost  his  regality,  and  on  January  the  Twenty-first  he  lost 
his  vitality— for  on  that  day  did  Louis  Capet  lose  his  caput. 
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I  could  enumerate  thousands  of  coinciding  incidents.  The 
great  aquatic  engagements  of  Salamis  and  Navarino  took 
place  in  the  same  bay,  and  on  the  same  day  of  the  month, 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  years  apart ;  and  both 
battles  were  destructive  to  the  enemies  of  Greece.  Adams 
and  Jefferson,  our  Presidential  worthies,  expired  on  the 
Jubilee  celebration  of  our  glorious  Independence.  Laura  de 
Noves,  Petrarch's  celebrated  mistress,  died  at  the  same  hour, 
and  on  the  same  day  that,  twenty-one  years  before,  her  lover 
became  enamoured  of  her  at  first  sight — while  the  aforesaid 
Petrarch,  with  Shakspeare,  Raffaele  (il  divino),  Cervantes, 
and  Shelly  died  on  their  birth  days;  and  the  feline  favourite 
of  the  widow  Smith,  of  Kittanning,  hath  thrice  favored  her 
mistress  with  a  progeny  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
the  Catskill. 

I  am  thus  chronologically  explicit,  because  I  desire  to 
establish  in  your  mind  an  impossible-to-be-contravened  posi- 
tion of  a  periodicity  in  luck.  By  the  way,  allow  me  to 
insinuate  that  I  am  not  answerable  for  the  formation  of  the 
new  substantive.  I  gathered  him  from  the  roadside,  as  he 
issued  from  the  labial  aperture  of  a  stump  orator,  who  was 
driving  him,  with  other  pleonasms,  into  the  pericranii  of  his 
proselytes.  I  have  presented  you  with  the  above  interesting 
data  in  a  lump  that  you  may  tastily  relish  the  ana  I  have  in 
tractation,  relative  to  a  periodical  dispensation  of  malign 
influence,  multipartitely  exhibited  in  my  sublunary  progress ; 
more  peculiar  in  its  advent  than  the  mallieurs  of  the  cited, 
and  more  frequent  in  its  recurrence,  if  not  so  potent  in  its 
operation. 

Four  o'Clock !  what  an  unpleasant  conglomeration  of  an- 
noyance is  concentrated  in  those  two  little  words !  I  say,  two 
words,  for,  in  the  present  aversion  to  verbosity,  the  abbrevia- 
tion of  the  preposition  will  scarcely  be  esteemed  syllabical. 
Four  o'Clock!  the  countersign  of  ill  luck,  the  index  of 
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sorrow,  and  the  type  of  misfortune.  To  deliver  myself  in 
comprehensible  language,  the  hands  of  the  horologe  or  the 
shadow  of  the  gnomon  never  indicate  the  quaternion  hour 
without  producing  in  my  sensorium  a  presentiment  of  woe ! 

I  was  relaxing  my  mental  energies,  and  bracing  my  cor- 
poreal functions,  by  an  indulgence  in  peripatetic  exercise,  one 
Tuesday  afternoon,  in  association  with  Jabez  Hull  of  our 
village.  Jabez  is  a  wet  grocer  and  a  violent  anti-sublapsa- 
rian.  We  were  discoursing  of  the  rise  in  rums  and  the  fall 
of  man ;  Jabez  favored  me  with  his  views  of  apple  whiskey 
and  Eve's  transgression — and  touched  lightly  but  luminously 
on  hell  flames,  fourth  proof  gin,  and  everlasting  burning. 
We  heard  a  cry  of  cc  Fire !"  Deacon  Whaffiewig  waddled 
across  the  roadway,  and,  addressing  me  by  my  patron3rmic 
appellation,  said;  "It  striketh  me  considerably  that  the 
tolling  of  the  town  tintinnabulum  and  the  shouting  of  the 
boys,  denoteth  fire — and  from  the  direction  of  the  flames 
which  riseth  high  in  the  heavens,  I  presumeth  the  domicile 
what  burneth  to  be  thine  !" 

Alas !  it  was  so.  I  hastened  home.  Home !  heu  mihi !  I 
had  no  home.  It  was  a  cinerous  assemblage,  and  had  caught 
ignition  as  the  clock  struck  Four  ! 

My  dwelling  and  its  contents  had  been  insured  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  the  existence  of  the  policy  had  only  terminated 
the  day  before  the  fire.  I  had  been  to  the  office  to  renew  it, 
but  was  too  late — the  office  had  closed  at  Four  o'Clock !  Her 
pigrorum  quasi  sepes  spinarum. 

The  weapon  of  the  son  of  Venus  once  established  an 
uneasiness  in  the  penetralia  of  my  corporeal  establishment. 
The  fair  form  of  Kezia  Bo  found  partiality  in  my  optics. 
Kezia  was  a  yeoman's  daughter — he  held  proprietary  of  an 
extensive  earthen  vase  that  used  to  abide  in  the  angle  of  the 
kitchen;  and  common  report  affirmed  it  to  be  full  of  the 
round  white  currency,  beside  a  quantum  sufficit  of  the 
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aurum  potabile.  My  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
impoverishment;  but  I  was  above  Kezia  in  the  world,  for 
her  maximum  scarcely  attained  four  feet  six  inches,  with  an 
incommensurate  breadth  of  body.  Now  my  minimum  is  six 
feet  four  inches — yet  I  believed  that  Kezia  looked  up  to  me 
favorably,  because  I  was  above  the  common  race  of  humanity 
in  my  cubits,  for  Kezia's  antipodes  were  not  her  antipathies. 

One  meridian,  I  was  reclining  against  the  vertical  support 
of  the  rack  apportioned  to  porcine  flesh  impregnated  with 
saline  particles,  and  dried  in  sooty  exhalations.  I  was  noting, 
with  amatorial  regard,  the  rapid  actitation  of  Kezia,  wrho  was 
subjecting  to  a  saponaceous  process  various  impure  habili- 
ments of  flaxen  facture,  immersed  in  the  aqueous  element 
imbued  with  caloric.  I  was  dubitating  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
soliciting  her  heart  hymenially  in  the  bosom  of  her  domes- 
ticity, when  I  was  required  by  her  handmaiden,  'Phemy,  to 
decide  a  point  of  disputation  between  herself  and  her  mis- 
tress, as  to  the  exceeding  wholesomeness  of  beans  versus 
parsnips.  It  was  cognoscible  to  my  perception  that  my 
adorable  abhorred  the  bulbous  esculent,  and  I  phrased  my 
delivery  thus : 

"  Oh,  Kezia  Bo !  if  the  spontaneous  affinity  of  our  sympa- 
thies in  the  unbiassed  partiality  for  the  edible  pulse  should 
superinduce  a  synthetical  throbbing  of  our  hearts,  what  an 
intensity  of  ecstacy  would  be  mine." 

The  fair  Kezia  placed  the  back  of  her  folded  digits  against 
the  unctuous  covering  of  her  ribs,  and  described  two  sides  of 
an  equilateral  triangle  with  her  arms,  saying — "Tentity — 
nentity!  what  the  thunder's  that  1  beans  is  beans,  and  fine 
words  butters  no  parsnips." 

I  was  about  to  reiterate  my  asseverations  of  adoration, 
when  Kezia  articulated  a  yell  of  surprise,  and  the  kit-cat  of 
a  man  filled  the  aperture  of  the  window.  In  an  incredible 
small  quantity  of  seconds,  he  was  clasping  Kezia's  adiposity 
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in  his  arms.  He  was  more  considerable  in  his  elongation 
than  I,  and  as  he  had  labored  longer  in  Kezia's  toils,  of 
course,  he  stood  higher  in  her  esteem.  He  was  legal  ex- 
pounder to  the  adjacent  hamlet,  and  Kezia's  favored  Adonis. 

At  the  termination  of  a  passionate  embrace,  he  glanced  on 
me  with  an  inquisitorial  aspect.  'Phemy  responded,  and 
made  affirmation  that  I  had  been  using  naughty  words  to  her 
mistress.  The  lengthy  Blackstonian  lifted  his  extensive  leg, 
and  made  his  pedicular  tip  acquainted  with  my  honor's 
locality.  I  was  propelled  from  the  portal  with  a  prodigious 
impetus,  and  alighted  in  a  sitting  posture;  but  acquiring  a 
rotatory  motion  in  my  transmission,  I  revolved  various  cir- 
cumgirations  upon  my  axis.  I  was  about  to  fulminate  my 
objurgations,  but  my  vocality  was  overwhelmed  by  a  cachin- 
natory  yell  from  'Phemy  and  Kezia. 

I  retired,  with  a  glance  of  heroic  indignation.  As  I  quitted 
the  place,  the  village  clock  struck  Four  I 

When  the  sun  last  entered  the  summer  solstice,  and  Cancer 
ruled  the  globe,  I  was  intimated  by  the  medium  of  the  post, 
that  my  maternal  uncle  was  about  to  resign  his  venerable 
breath  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  blessed  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  auri  sacra  fames !  the  means  of  happi- 
ness extreme.  Another  of  his  nephews,  one  of  my  distant 
cousins,  then  residing  next  door  to  me,  had  ingratiated  him- 
self into  the  old  gentleman's  good  opinion  at  my  expense ; 
he  was  about  to  start  for  the  Gothamite  metropolis,  and  if  I 
could  not  negative  his  misrepresentations  viva  voce,  would 
doubtless  deprive  me  of  my  promised  legacy.  We  started 
simultaneously,  side  by  side,  on  the  same  stage  seat,  but 
spoke  not— the  vehicular  conveyance  deposited  us  at  Wash- 
ington— we  locomotived  on  to  Baltimore — bounded  over  the 
bosom  of  the  beautiful  bay,  crossed  the  breeches-pocket 
peninsula,  and  landed  at  the  rectangular  city  at  "the  wee 
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swa'  hour  ayont  the  twal,':  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the 
ploughman  of  Scotia. 

At  Philadelphia,  I  avoided  propinquity  with  my  cozening 
relative,  and  instantly  made  eager  inquiries  respecting  the 
velocity  of  my  transmission  to  New  York.  The  mail  at 
five  that  evening,  or  the  boat  at  six  in  the  morning,  afforded 
a  choice  of  selection.  I  hastened  with  rapidity  to  the  stage 
office,  and  paid  for  all  the  remaining  seats,  to  the  certain 
exclusion  of  my  enterprising  opponent.  I  reached  the  goal 
of  my  desires  early  in  the  morning ;  I  ran,  breathless  with 
delight,  to  my  uncle's  residence.  He  was  no  more.  He  had 
departed  that  morning  at  Four  o'Clock ! 

Overpowered  by  the  disappointment,  I  indulged  in  a  synco- 
pation on  the  sofa.  When  I  regained  my  perception,  I 
encountered  the  triumphant  twinkle  of  my  cousin's  optics. 
He  had  been  in  close  proximity  with  my  expiring  relative 
during  the  entire  of  the  night ;  and  the  defunct  had  executed 
a  testamentary  bequest  in  his  behalf.  He  was  sole  heir  with- 
out reservation ! 

How  had  he  over-reached  me?  An  afternoon  steamboat 
from  Philadelphia  had  landed  him  at  New  York  an  hour 
before  midnight.  The  boat  had  quitted  the  duaker  city  at 
Four  o'Clock  ! 

I  will  mention  but  one  more  instance  of  the  horal  fatality — 
db  uno  disce  omnes.  Many  years  ago,  I  floated  over  the  face 
of  the  father  of  the  waters ;  I  was  seeking  a  short  sojourn  at 
the  south.  For  the  first  time,  I  strode  on  the  planks  of  a 
steamboat,  and  my  heart  bounded  with  a  new  delight  as  I 
stood  erect  upon  the  deck,  and  contemplated  the  triumph  of 
human  intellect — but  as  the  smoky  mammoth  departed  from 
its  moorings,  I  heard  the  town  bells  strike  the  hour  of  Four ! 
the  token  auspicated  evil,  and  I  prepared  for  the  inevitable 
result. 
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The  hours  rapidly  traversed  their  semi-diurnal  round,  and 
as  I  reposed  recumbent  in  one  of  those  coffin-like  cavities 
called  berths,  the  recurrence  of  the  fatal  hour  struck  on  my 
auricle.  I  was  at  the  point  of  congratulating  myself  on  its 
innocuous  return,  when  I  was  precipitated  into  the  centre  of 
the  cabin  by  an  earthquakish  hoist,  and  really  believe  that  I 
performed  some  wonderful  tourbillons  in  my  airy  revolution. 
I  would  have  made  enquiry  of  the  cause,  but  vox  faucibus 
hasit — a  subtle  and  scalding  vapor  suffused  the  sensibility  of 
my  internals.  I  was  being  steamed.  The  Mississippi  came 
into  the  cabin.  I  swore,  but  the  water  would  not  be  damned, 
and  a  blast  of  steam  silenced  me.  Several  passengers  who 
were  severely  parboiled,  grumbled  audibly,  and  annoyed  my 
tympanum.  An  Irish  gentleman  acquainted  me  with  the  fact 
that  the  steam  had  been  done  too  much,  and  having  been 
over  boiled,  boiled  over,  and  collapsed  a  flue,  or  burst  a 
boiler.  The  accident  occurred  exactly  at  Four  o'Clock ! 

The  floating  ruin  was  run  into  a  swamp,  on  the  river's 
non-umbrageous  banks.  I  scrambled  ashore,  through  "marsh, 
fen,  and  briar,"  as  the  Avon  swan  doth  sing;  slimy  mud  or 
ooze  stuck  to  my  subligaculi ;  chills  and  aguish  shakes 
oppressed  my  corpuscular  sensorium ;  rheumatism  nipped 
my  nerves ;  and  many  days  elapsed  ere  I  could  attempt  pro- 
cedure. 

I  had  scarcely  located  myself  at  the  place  of  my  destination, 
when,  predisposed  to  the  reception  of  disease,  my  enfeebled 
frame  sunk  under  repeated  annoyances.  The  febrile  and 
yellow  malignancy  of  death  was  raging  in  the  neighborhood. 
I  felt  scorched  and  sick  at  heart ;  my  sinciput  was  red  hot, 
and  my  temples  throbbed  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
beatings  of  the  large  house  clock.  I  was  deposited  in  a 
dormitory;  and  the  medicinal  dispensator  announced  that  I 
was  a  decided  case  of  yellow  fever  ! 

Just  then,  THE  HOUSE  CLOCK  STRUCK  FOUR  ! 
15 
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My  trepidation  mendicants  description.  I  was  donated 
over  5  and,  perfectly  aware  of  the  approximation  of  my  de- 
cease, waited  for  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  dart  with  exemplary 
patience.  The  public  vehicle  for  the  removal  of  the  defunct, 
halted  at  the  portal  of  the  mansion.  I  heard  the  demon 
driver  inquire  for  the  corses  of  the  fever-slain — an  antiquated 
French  waiter  apologised  for  not  having  any  body  ready  to 
meet  his  demand,  but  he  would  insure  him  the  carcase  of  the 
schoolmaster  if  he  would  call — AT  FOUR  O'CLOCK  ! 

I  was  galvanized !  I  squalled  like  an  odontalgic  juvenile. 
I  arose,  and  determined  not  to  die !  I  crawled  to  the  outward 
gate — a  fresh  breeze  braced  my  nerves — my  os  frontis  was 
freed  from  the  bumping,  and  my  attenuated  frame  became 
completely  revivified. 

These  memorabilia  are  not  fabrications  to  excite  a  morbid 
sensibility.  My  neighbors  can  testify  to  the  veracity  of  my 
exhibition. 

Yours,  with  all  credible  sincerity, 

ASA  WORDSWORTH  BIRCH. 

April  1,  183-. 

Postscriptum.  My  fortune  is  malum  in  se.  The  senior 
elder  of  our  council  hath  directed  me  to  resign  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  village  academies.  Envy  and  clamor  have 
assailed  me — parents  preposterously  hint  at  the  inefficiency  of 
grandiloquence,  and  my  pupils  asseverate  the  incomprehensi- 
bility of  my  dialection.  I  am  to  abdicate  my  pedagogical 
presidency  next  Friday  (dies  infaustus)  at  FOUR  O'CLOCK. 

W.  E.  B. 
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THE  DUKE  OF  ATHOL'S  HUNT. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

Low  on  the  heath  by  fortune  cast, 
The  noble  stag  has  breathed  his  last — 
No  more  erect,  with  antler'd  head, 
Shall  he  the  forest  pathway  tread — 
No  more  his  evening  ramble  take 
By  haunted  glen  or  limpid  lake, 
To  snuff  the  laurel-scented  air, 
Or  quaff  the  chrystal  waters  there, 
While  o'er  his  head  the  moonbeam  shone, 
And  made  the  silence  doubly  lone. 
And  hark !  the  horn,  with  merry  din, 
Calls  from  the  chase  the  wanderers  in, 
From  tangled  brake  and  rippling  burn, 
Well  pleased  the  weary  hounds  return — 
And  man  and  horse  and  dog  prepare 
The  honors  of  the  day  to  share — 
While  on  the  far  hill  top  appear, 
Roused  by  the  horn,  fresh  troops  of  deer— 
With  gazing,  earnest  and  profound, 
They  stop  to  catch  the  passing  sound — 
Then,  like  the  clouds  that  herald  day, 
Rush  to  the  woods,  and  fade  away. 
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A  MARRIAGE  PARTY  AT  DIJON, 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 

The  strait 

I'm  fallen  into  my  patience  cannot  bear ! 
It  frights  my  reason— warps  my  sense  of  virtue ! 
Be  vvarn'd !  Beware  how  you  abandon  me 
To  myself!  I'm  young,  rash,  inexperienced!  tempted 
By  most  insufferable  misery ! 
Bold,  desperate,  reckless  !    Devise  some  means 
To  cheat  the  altar  of  its  victim !    Do  it ! 
Nor  leave  the  task  to  me ! 

J.  S.  KNOWLES. 

DIJON,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  is  more 
pleasantly  situated  than  any  other  city  in  the  eastern  depart- 
ments of  ancient  Gaul.  It  is  placed  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ouche  and  Suzon,  at  the  head  of  a  luxuriant  valley ;  vine- 
clad  hills  approach  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  city  gates, 
and  the  picturesque  tops  of  the  mountains  of  C6te  d'  Or  give 
effect  to  the  distant  view. 

As  there  are  no  "Guide  Books,"  nor  "Tourist's  Compan- 
ions" to  the  beauties  of  Dijon,  I  may  be  allowed  to  exemplify 
a  few  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  ci-devant  metropolis  of  the 
haughty  potentates  of  Burgundy.  The  city,  termed  Divio  by 
the  Romans,  was  originally  a  camp  station,  fortified  by  Julius 
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Caesar.  Marcus  Aurelius  surrounded  the  place  with  walls, 
and  beautified  the  streets.  Louis  XI.  erected  an  immense 
castle,  the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Fifteen  public 
squares  afford  a  choice  of  promenades ;  and  the  ramparts 
are  fashioned  into  public  walks,  shaded  by  handsome  trees. 

The  front  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy 
adorns  the  Royal,  or  principal  square;  the  tower  on  the 
palace  top  is  still  in  use  as  an  observatory.  From  forty  to 
fifty  thousand  volumes  fill  the  shelves  of  the  library ;  and  a 
visit  to  the  collection  of  paintings,  statues,  and  antiquities,  is 
well  worth  the  trouble  of  a  voyage. 

Dijon  boasts  of  many  distinguished  names  amongst  her 
sons.  The  celebrated  dramatist,  Crebillon  (the  terrible),  was 
born  there,  and  educated  at  the  college  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
worthy  bishop  of  Meaux,  Bossuet  (the  benign),  and  the 
polemical  Salmatius  (Claude  de  Salmaise),  were  his  fellow 
townsmen,  and  went  to  the  same  academy.  The  illustrious 
wit,  Piron,  and  Rarneau,  the  musician,  were  Dijonnoise,  with 
many  others,  whose  names  remain  not  in  my  memory. 

The  hotels,  like  the  generality  of  French  inns,  were  exe- 
crable. One  landlord  drove  me  from  his  house,  where  I  had 
determined  to  pass  the  few  days  I  could  afford  to  spare,  by 
repeating  at  least  twice  an  hour,  that  the  steeple  of  the  church 
of  St.  Benigne  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  height.  I 
could  have  endured  the  universality  of  garlic  in  the  edible 
department — the  sanded  floors — the  paper-patched  windows — 
and  doors,  guiltless  of  fastenings — but  the  eternal  repetition 
of  the  astonishing  altitude  of  his  favourite  building  disturbed 
my  equanimity ;  I  crossed  the  spacious  street  to  an  opposition 
establishment,  equally  dirty  anl  disagreeable,  but  conducted 
by  a  little,  busy,  chattering  Alsatian,  who  had  a  variety  in 
his  loquaciousness  that  was  perfectly  delightful. 

One  afternoon,  over  a  flask  of  superlative  Clos-Vougeot, 
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he  related  the  particulars  of  the  following  tale.  I  do  not 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  statement : 

"  I  tell  the  tale  as  'twas  told  to  me ;" 

but  I  confess  that  when  he  pointed  out  the  various  rooms 
that  had  been  occupied  by  the  dramatis  personse,  and  fixed 
the  locality  of  each  little  incident,  as  he  acted  the  events  over 
to  me,  I  religiously  believed  every  syllable  of  the  tale,  and 
made  notes  of  the  circumstances  upon  the  spot. 

A  young  Irishman,  whom  I  shall  beg  leave  to  denominate 
Fergus  O'Donnell,  was  staying  at  Dijon  with  his  sister,  a 
delicate  fair  haired  girl  of  seventeen.  The  hectic  flush  of 
consumption  had  fixed  its  deadly  spot  upon  her  thin  pale 
cheek ;  a  father's  anxious  gaze  had  seen  the  fatal  sign.  He 
knew  the  dread  necessity  of  instant  removal  to  a  milder 
clime,  but  the  ties  of  business  were  too  intricate  to  be  un- 
loosed, and  he  entrusted  his  darling  to  the  care  of  her  affec- 
tionate brother,  with  directions  to  stroll  gently  through  the 
southern  departments  of  belle  France.  The  excitement  of 
easy  travel  and  change  of  air  have  frequently  stayed  the 
progress  of  pulmonical  symptoms;  and  Minna  O'Donnell, 
after  a  few  weeks  absence,  found  herself  so  much  improved 
in  health  and  spirits,  that  her  brother  determined  to  postpone 
his  intention  of  descending  the  Rhine,  and  risk  a  visit  to  the 
metropolis — after  a  few  days  sojourn  at  the  old  town  of  Dijon, 
to  still  further  strengthen  his  sister,  before  he  submitted  her 
to  the  fatigue  of  a  Parisian  trip. 

The  other  occupants  of  the  hotel  were  an  old  French 
Count,  and  a  young  lady  of  considerable  beauty,  with  a 
couple  of  confidential  servants.  Fergus  had  settled  in  his 
own  mind  that  the  young  lady  was  the  Count's  daughter,  but 
the  signs  of  hate  were  so  openly  exhibited  between  them  that 
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he  soon  relinquished  the  idea  of  relationship.  The  lady  was 
a  perfect  French  beauty ;  bright  black  eyes,  a  round  plump 
face,  with  a  delicious  smile  that  severed  her  pulpy  lips,  and 
exposed  her  white  and  regular  teeth.  She  soon  cultivated  an 
acquaintance  with  the  delicate  Minna,  and  great  was  the 
astonishment  of  Fergus,  when  his  sister  informed  him  that 
the  interesting  stranger  was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with 
the  old  French  Count. 

Monsieur  de  Miquelon,  the  father  of  Emilie,  died  during 
her  infancy.  While  travelling  in  the  north  of  Europe,  he 
was  taken  sick  at  a  small  border  town  at  the  foot  of  the 
Dofrafield  ridge;  and,  fearing  that  the  hand  of  death  was 
on  him,  besought  the  honest  Swedes,  if  they  knew  of  any 
Frenchman  in  the  neighborhood,  that  they  would  request 

him  to  attend.    A  Monsieur  de  L ,  a  respectably  dressed 

middle  aged  man,  answered  the  summons.  The  dying 
Miquelon  informed  his  countryman  that  the  revolution's 
sanguinary  path  had  deprived  him  of  all  kith  and  kin, 
excepting  his  child  Emilie ;  and  he  wished  his  little  orphan 
to  experience  the  attentions  of  a  father  from  monsieur- 
proposing,  if  he  would  assume  the  trust,  to  bequeath  him  a 
handsome  annuity,  and  give  a  written  conditional  authority 
over  the  maiden  and  her  estates,  till  she  had  attained  the  age 

of  twenty-one.    M.  de  L could  not  refuse  the  legacy  or 

the  guardianship  of  the  property;  the  deed  was  given,  and 
the  father  died — thankful  for  even  this  questionable  protection 
for  his  child. 

Monsieur  de  L started  immediately  for  France.    He 

found  in  Mademoiselle  Emilie  a  lovely  but  headstrong  girl ; 
he  placed  her  in  a  convent  at  Auxerre,  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  and  protection.  The  estates,  which  were  of  con- 
siderable extent,  were  farmed  to  the  highest  bidder ;  much  to 
the  emolument  of  monsieur,  who  suddenly  altered  the  style 
of  his  affairs — he  assumed  a  title,  and  lived,  gamed,  and 
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dressed  more  like  a  nobleman  of  independent  fortune  than  a 
needy  blackleg  who  had  hitherto  been  compelled  to  gamble 
for  his  daily  bread. 

M.  le  Comte  de  L (titles  are  cheap  and  plentiful  on  the 

continent  of  Europe),  never  told  the  ill-fated  Emilie  the 
absolute  nature  of  the  authority  invested  in  him  by  her  dying 
parent.  When  she  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
removed  her  from  the  care  of  the  mother  abbess,  and  pro- 
posed a  summer's  trip ;  the  high  spirited  girl  was  rejoiced  to 
leave  the  dreary  walls  of  the  convent  for  a  ramble  in  the 
great  world,  but  she  would  have  preferred  any  other  partner, 
as  her  guardian  had  become  so  old  and  ugly  that  she  hated 
to  look  at  him;  he  frequently  behaved  tyrannically  to  made- 
moiselle, and  scarcely  assumed  an  appearance  of  respect. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  journey,  poor  Emilie  found 
herself  more  dull  and  solitary  than  in  the  retirement  of  the 
convent.  The  Count  seldom  condescended  to  speak,  and  the 
servants,  who  sat  on  the  rumble  of  the  caleche,  were  a 
sneering  Italian  girl  who  treated  her  mistress  as  a  child,  and 
a  low  browed  gloomy  Savoyard  valet,  who  was  close  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Count. 

Emilie  was  thunderstruck  at  her  guardian's  announcement, 
that  he  intended  to  stay  a  short  time  at  Dijon,  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  their  marriage.  The  exquisite  loveliness  of 
his  charge  had  excited  no  desire  in  the  bosom  of  the  hoary 
spendthrift,  but  he  had  squandered  too  much  of  her  fortune 
to  suffer  any  other  person  to  claim  her  hand,  lest  he  should  be 
called  to  a  severe  and  unanswerable  account. 

The  heart-broken  orphan  flew  to  the  gentle  Minna,  and 
revealed  her  history.  A  fit  of  hysterics  and  a  flood  of  tears 
relieved  her  spirits ;  and  before  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep, 
the  quick  witted  maiden  had  resolved  upon  her  course. 

Fergus  was  not  insensible  to  the  charms  of  Mademoiselle 
Emilie,  and  when  made  acquainted  with  her  history,  felt 
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strongly  excited  in  her  behalf.  The  next  morning  he  accom- 
panied the  two  ladies  in  a  stroll  round  the  fortifications  of 
the  ancient  town,  and,  although  Emilie's  brow  was  somewhat 
contracted,  and  her  pouting  lips  a  little  compressed,  her  young 
spirits  soon  re-assumed  their  elasticity,  and  all  was  life  and 
joy,  and  love.  The  old  Count  was  too  secure  to  be  jealous; 
he  refused  to  accompany  his  intended  bride  in  her  mornings' 
walks,  but  the  Italian  girl  closely  followed  her  young  mis- 
tress, and  listened  to  every  word  of  the  conversation. 

A  few  more  walks  and  talks,  and  Fergus  fell  deeply  in 
love.  His  sympathy  had  been  aroused  by  the  peculiarity  of 
Emilie's  situation,  and  warmly  assisted  the  progress  of  his 
passion.  More  than  once  did  he  resolve  to  declare  his  love 
and  propose  elopement,  but  his  sister  was  unable  to  bear  the 
fatigue  of  a  long  flight,  and  in  her  delicate  state  of  health  it 
would  be  brutal  to  leave  her  alone.  Besides,  Emilie's  first 
expression  of  repugnance  to  the  match  with  her  guardian 
might  have  been  a  little  overstrained;  she  had,  since  that, 
tacitly  consented  to  the  arrangement,  and  cautiously  avoided 
reverting  to  the  subject.  He  therefore  checked  the  tenderness 
of  his  attentions,  although  the  dark  eyed  girl  never  looked-  at 
him  but  she  caught  him  gazing  fondly  on  her  face. 

The  appointed  day  came  at  last.  Emilie  had  solicited  her 
friend  Minna  to  officiate  as  bride's  maid,  and  the  Count  had 
personally  requested  Fergus  to  honor  the  ceremony  with  his 
presence. 

The  old  Count  looked  on  the  lovely  Emilie,  in  her  bridal 
attire,  with  a  cold  and  rheumy  eye.  He  presented  her  with 
a  necklace  of  brilliants,  purchased  with  her  own  money.  He 
fastened  it  round  her  swan  like  neck,  muttering  something 
about  his  "little  wife,"  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  bosom, 
and  kissed  her  cold  pale  brow.  A  look  of  deep  disgust 
mantled  on  the  face  of  the  haughty  beauty,  as  she  turned 
from  the  constrained  embrace ;  and,  meeting  O'Donnell's 
16 
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impassioned  glance,  she  blushed  deeply,  and  retired  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room. 

The  notary  was  announced.  The  ancient  bridegroom 
hastened  to  meet  him.  Minna  was  reclining  on  the  sofa  in 
pensive  meditation,  and  Fergus,  in  the  deep  recess  of  a  large 
bay  window,  stood  watching  the  actions  of  the  bridal  victim. 
Emilie  listened,  for  a  few  seconds,  to  the  retiring  steps  of  the 
Count,  when  she  tripped  lightly  across  the  room  to  Fergus, 
and  thus  addressed  him: 

"Fergus  O'Donnell,  would  the  ancestors  of  your  race, 
whose  noble  deeds  you  have  proudly  rehearsed  to  me,  have 
passively  witnessed  the  immolation  of  an  orphan  maid,  in  the 
green  isle  of  your  native  home  V 

"  Emilie !" 

"  Do  not  oppress  me  with  that  burning  gaze  !  speak,  would 
they  have  stood  thus  tamely  by,  nor  venture  help  nor  hope  V 

"  What  can  be  done  to  rid  you  of  this  unnatural  connec- 
tion V 

"Dare  you,  Fergus  O'Donnell,  dare  you  encounter  the 
anger  of  that  vile  old  man,  to  save  me  from  the  pollution  of 
his  alliance  7" 

"  Dare !  Emilie,  you  know  not  the  power  of  my  love — " 

"  Ah,  it  is  now  too  late  to  talk  of  love  !  I  shall  leave  this 
room  a  branded  and  dishonored  outcast,  but  disgrace  is  pre- 
ferable to  despair.  I  never  will  be  wife  to  the  Count  de 

L !  but  death  is  a  bitter  alternative ;  life  is  sweet,  and  it 

is  in  your  power  to  aid  me  in  my  misery." 

"  Emilie!  command  my  soul!  what  can  I  do  to  serve  you1?" 

"  Simply  this :  pledge  me  your  honor  that  you  will  not  con- 
tradict whatever  I  may  this  day  assert,  however  strange  may 
be  my  speech." 

"  I  swear  it — here,  on  this  dear  hand—" 

"  Restrain  yourself,  Monsieur  O'Donnell ;  the  Count  re- 
turns." 
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The  room  began  to  fill  with  company.  The  notary  and 
his  clerk— the  landlord  and  his  dame,  who  were  to  be  the 
witnesses  to  the  contract — and  two  of  the  principal  magis- 
trates of  the  place,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  wily  Count. 
M.  le  Maire  and  his  deputy  had  thought  it  worth  while  to 
accept  the  invitation,  not  only  on  account  of  the  marriage 
cheer,  but  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  titled  visiter  a  cheap 
token  of  their  respect.  The  aged  bridegroom  hobbled  about, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  his  guests  with  a  super- 
cilious air.  The  down  looking  valet  handed  about  refresh- 
ments; while  Fergus,  lost  in  deep  abstraction,  viewed  the 
day's  events  as  the  chimera  of  a  dream;  and  the  beautiful 
Emilie  waited  her  doom  with  a  flashing  eye  and  palpitating 
heart. 

The  notary  had  prepared  the  marriage  documents,  and 
Mademoiselle  de  Miquelon  was  required  to  sign.  The  Count 
offered  his  hand  to  lead  her  to  the  table,  but  with  a  dignified 
gesture,  she  waved  him  back,  and  thus  addressed  him: 

"  Count  de  L ,  when  my  father  was  on  his  death  bed,  a 

stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  he  constituted  you  my  guardian — 
at  least,  so  you  have  condescended  to  inform  me.  But  you 
cannot  make  me  believe  that  he  had  any  intention  of  com- 
pelling the  child  of  his  affections  to  wed  where  she  cannot  be 
induced  to  love." 

"  Love,  young  lady,"  said  the  Count,  "  is  not  in  my  voca- 
bulary. I  have  your  parent's  authority  for  my  guide.  I  am 
the  sole  arbiter  of  your  fate,  and  if  you  choose  to  abnegate 
my  power,  I  am  entitled  to  retain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
your  estates." 

"  Let  me  see  the  document  empowering  you  with  such 
authority.  Let  me  have  proof  of  its  validity,  before  I  link 
myself  to  everlasting  misery." 

"  When  you  are  of  age  to  demand  the  settlement  of  my 
guardianship,  young  lady,"  said  the  Count,  "  the  paper  will 
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be  forthcoming.  I  merely  exercise  the  power  recognised 
by  the  law.  Sign  the  contract,  or  I  shall  compel  you,  by 
the  authority  of  the  holy  church,  to  take  the  veil,  and  bury 
yourself  for  life  in  the  gloomy  cloisters  of  Saint  Gabrielle." 

"  Count  de  L ,  I  cannot  express  the  absolute  loathing 

with  which  I  regard  you.  I  hate — despise  you;  and  will 
endure  any  thing,  rather  than  espouse  so  heartless,  so  de- 
praved a  man." 

"  M.  le  Maire,"  said  the  Count,  "  I  entreat  your  authority 
to  enforce  the  obedience  of  this  headstrong  child  to  the 
behests  of  her  lawful  guardian." 

The  obsequious  magistrate  advanced,  and  murmured  sorn.e- 
thing  about  unpleasant  consequences,  and  polite  regrets,  but 
the  Indignant  Emilie  frowned  him  into  silence,  and  again 
addressed  the  Count. 

"  I  will  not  pass  my  days  in  the  living  sepulchre;  I  will  not 
suffer  the  machinations  of  a  villain  to  deprive  me  of  my 
patrimony ;  nor  voluntarily  resign  the  fair  lands  of  my  an- 
cestors. A  few  short  years  will  place  the  now  defenceless 
orphan  in  possession  of  her  rights — but  I  am  now  within  my 
enemy's  control,  and  must  submit.  I  will  sign  the  contract, 
but  I  declare  before  this  assembled  company,  that  the  Count 

de  L ,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  weds  himself  to  infamy 

and  dishonor.  Will  he  dare  to  claim  me  as  his  bride,  or 
wish  to  grace  me  with  his  noble  name,  when  I  avow  that 
fai  passk  la  nuit  derniere  dans  la  c/iambre  a  coucker  de  ce 
Monsieur?" 

As  she  concluded,  she  extended  her  hand  towards  Fergus, 
and  uttering  one  loud  convulsive  sob  of  agony,  she  covered 
her  burning  cheeks  with  the  white  drapery  of  her  bridal  veil, 
and  fell  headlong  on  the  floor. 

Words  cannot  paint  the  scene  of  dire  confusion  that  en- 
sued. The  Count  foamed  and  swore,  and  flew  at  the  throat 
of  Fergus  with  the  impotence  of  infuriated  rage.  Fergus 
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could  scarcely  trust  the  evidence  of  his  senses — could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  had  really  heard  so  extraordinary  a  charge. 
He  remembered  the  promise  he  had  given  to  Emilie,  and 
refrained  from  denying  the  foul  imputation.  The  palefaced 
valet,  in  obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  dragged  in  his 
fellow  servant,  the  Italian,  and  she  confirmed  her  mistress's 
assertion !  Mademoiselle  Miquelon  had  sacrificed  her  bijoutrie 
to  purchase  the  chambermaid's  veracity. 

The  magistrates  departed  with  the  notary  and  his  clerk. 
The  landlady,  assisted  by  the  sorrowing  Minna,  carried 
Emilie,  still  senseless,  to  the  seclusion  of  her  own  apartment. 
The  poor  girl  had  nerved  herself  to  the  execution  of  her 
task — it  was  over,  and  the  excitement  gone.  It  was  a  bold 
repulsive  scheme;  but  Emilie  had  not  been  trained  in  the 
school  of  delicacy.  She  was  an  orphan,  without  a  single 
friend  or  acquaintance  in  the  world,  except  the  lady  abbess  of 
the  convent  at  Auxerre — whom  she  loved  as  all  prisoners 
love  their  jailers.  No  one  but  a  Frenchwoman  could  have 
conceived  such  a  strange  alternative,  and  no  one  but  a 
Frenchwoman  could  have  carried  such  a  plot  into  execution. 

The  landlord  pretended  to  busy  himself  at  the  sideboard, 
while  the  Count  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room.  The 
whole  of  his  plans  were  cancelled — he  could  not  marry 
Emilie  after  this  public  exposure,  nor  had  he  reasonable 
ground  for  the  further  retention  of  her  wealth.  Fergus 
moved  towards  the  door;  the  Count  intercepted  him;  and 
with  suppressed  rage,  muttered  between  his  teeth — "  We 
must  fight." 

Fergus  bowed. 

"Now — directly,"  said  the  Count.  "In  half  an  hour,  I 
shall  be  in  the  meadow  beyond  the  Ouche  bridge.  We  shall 
not  require  seconds ;  let  us  place  our  pistols  to  each  other's 
breasts." 

"  I  have  no  weapons  here,"  said  Fergus. 
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"  I  have.  In  half  an  hour,  I  shall  expect  you." 
Fergus  left  the  room,  and  turned  towards  the  garden  of  the 
hotel.  He  felt  that  he  could  not  refuse  the  meeting  required 
by  the  Count,  without  betraying  Emilie's  secret,  and  he  had 
pledged  his  honor  that  he  would  not  contradict  her  asser- 
tion— although  he  certainly  did  not  expect  that  the  delicate 
high-minded  Emilie  could  have  trained  her  thoughts  to  such 
a  damning  scheme.  If  he  should  fall  in  his  contest  with  the 
Count,  and  it  was  scarcely  possible  that  he  could  escape,  what 
would  become  of  the  unprotected  Minna  1 

His  cogitations  were  interrupted  by  the  Savoyard  valet, 
who  rather  ostentatiously  paraded  a  handsome  double  case 
of  pistols,  and  stated  that  his  master  had  proceeded  to  the 
rendezvous.  Fergus  told  the  servant  to  follow  the  Count, 
and  he  would  join  them  immediately.  He  pencilled  two  or 
three  lines,  on  the  back  of  his  card,  to  his  dear  sister,  and 
with  his  pocket  book  and  watch,  entrusted  them  to  the  care  of 
the  landlord.  He  had  proceeded  some  few  yards  from  the 
house,  when  the  landlady  called  to  him  from  one  of  the 
chamber  windows,  and  requested  him,  for  the  love  of  God,  to 
favor  her  with  a  few  minutes  speech.  Fergus  returned  to 
the  hotel,  and  the  woman,  with  much  trepidation,  informed 
him  that  while  she  was  rummaging  for  some  reviving 
cordial,  for  the  ladies'  use,  in  a  large  closet  communicating 
with  the  room  in  which  the  expose  had  taken  place,  she  had 
overheard  the  shrill  voice  of  the  valet  propose  to  the  Count 
that  he  should  load  one  pair  of  the  pistols  with  powder  only, 
but  put  a  brace  of  slugs  into  each  pistol  of  the  other  pair. 
The  Count  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  shortly  afterwards 
left  the  house ;  when  Fergus  attempted  to  follow,  she  knew 
that  a  hostile  meeting  was  at  hand,  and  thought  it  her  duty 
to  tell  him  all  that  she  had  heard. 

Fergus  thanked  her   warmly  for  her  kindness,  and  not 
doubting  but  that  some  foul  play  was  intended,  requested  the 
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innkeeper  to  accompany  him  to  the  field.     Mine  host  con- 
sented, and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  on  the  spot. 

The  Count  bowed  to  Fergus.  "  We  had  better  proceed  to 
business  immediately,  for  fear  of  interruption.  Let  us  fire 
over  a  handkerchief;  or,  at  most,  at  five  paces  distance.  You 
have  no  pistols— my  servant  has  loaded  mine ;  you  can  take 
your  choice — and  when  in  place,  let  the  landlord  give  the 
word." 

Fergus  accepted  the  pistol  from  the  valet,  but  watched  all 
parties  with  an  attentive  eye.  As  the  servant  was  carrying 
the  other  pistol  to  the  Count,  he  pretended  that  his  foot  had 
slipped,  and,  in  falling,  he  discharged  the  pistol.  The  Count 
blamed  his  carelessness,  and  desired  him  to  open  the  other 
case,  and  bring  up  one  of  the  other  pair. 
Fergus  perfectly  understood  the  mano3uvre,  and  said — 

"  Count  de  L .  your  pistol  is  much  larger  than  mine,  I 

believe." 

"  The  same  size  and  pattern— judge  for  yourself." 
Fergus  took  the  doubly-balled  pistol  into  his  hand,  and 
bowing  to  the  Count,  proffered  him  the  one  that  was  loaded 
with  powder  only. 

"I  will  use  your   weapon,  Count  de  L .      It  cannot 

matter,  as  the  pistols  are  alike  in  size  and  pattern." 

The  master  and  valet  exchanged  glances.  The  Count  bit 
his  lip,  and  said  to  the  servant ;  "  Give  me  the  fellow  to  that 
pistol  from  the  case." 

"  If  you  touch  that  case  again,  you  murderous  ruffian,  I'll 
blow  your  brains  out,"  said  O'Donnell.  "Landlord,  bring 

me  that  pistol.    Count  de  L ,  I  know  your  infamous  trick. 

Recent  circumstances  prevent  me  from  using  my  advantage 
as  you  deserve,  but  never  more  demand  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman." 

The   Count  de   L quitted  Dijon  that  evening.     He 

hastened  to  the  Miquelon  estates;    converted  many  of  the 
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family  valuables  into  cash ;  and  obtained  the  rents  in  advance 
from  several  of  the  tenants.  The  aged  chevalier  d'  Industrie 
speedily  crossed  the  Alps  into  the  regions  of  cloudless  skies, 
and  was  lost  in  the  vortex  of  dissipation  which  is  for  ever 
raging  in  the  precincts  of  the  eternal  city. 

The  lieges  of  Dijon  were  slow  to  believe  that  Emilie's 
startling  assertion,  on  the  morning  appointed  for  the  bridal, 
was  merely  a  bit  of  expediency;  many  little  attendant  cir- 
cumstances had  imparted  an  air  of  truth  to  the  affair.  Made- 
moiselle de  Miquelon,  the  self-condemned,  concealed  her 
mortification  and  her  shame  in  the  boarder's  parlor  of  a 
neighboring  convent,  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  Fergus  O'Donnell  for  an  interview. 

Minna's  health,  violently  affected  by  the  excitement  attend- 
ing these  events,  rapidly  gave  way,  and  her  brother  found  it 
impossible  to  remove  her  from  the  vicinity  of  Dijon.  The 
ensuing  winter  nipped  the  floweret's  life. 

Fergus  O'Donnell,  while  standing  by  the  grave  of  his 
beloved  sister,  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  Emilie, 
who,  uninvited,  had  quitted  her  retirement  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  her  friend.  Time  had  blunted  the  recollection  of 
her  indiscretion,  but  it  had  not  dimmed  the  brilliancy  of  her 
eyes.  The  acquaintance,  renewed  under  such  touching  cir- 
cumstances, prospered  exceedingly;  and,  in  a  few  months, 
Fergus  O'Donnell  introduced  his  parents  to  their  new  daugh- 
ter, and  respectfully  hinted  that  she  was  qualified  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  gentle  Minna,  who  was  sleeping  the  long 
sleep  in  the  grave  yard  of  the  chapel  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Dijon. 
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BATHING. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

HER  cheek  was  pale,  and  sad  her  look, 

As  she  laved  her  feet  in  the  gentle  brook; 

For  they,  alas !  were  worn  and  sore, 

With  the  weary  way  she  had  wandered  o'er, 

Since  she  left  her  home  of  calm  content, 

On  Love's  own  cheerless  errand  bent. 

O  gentle  brook  !  let  thy  silver  tide 

In  cool  refreshment  o'er  them  glide — 

Those  delicate  feet  that  were  wont  to  tread 

Where  the  carpet  was  laid,  or  the  rush  was  spread, 

Nor  dream'd  of  the  dark  and  thorny  ways 

They  were  doom'd  to  travel  in  after  days. 

What  a  reign  of  tyranny,  Love,  is  thine 

With  the  fairest  and  purest  of  earthly  line, 

When  a  maiden  so  tender,  soft,  and  meek, 

Must  give  to  the  winds  her  unburnt  cheek, 

And  hiding  in  page's  dress  her  form, 

Must  brave  the  wrath  of  the  pelting  storm, 

In  the  wild  by  night  and  the  wood  by  day, 

For  the  sake  of  her  lover  far — far  away. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  PROUD  MAN. 


BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST. 

It  may  do  good : 

Pride  hath  no  other  glass  to  show  itself 
But  pride. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I  LEFT  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  death  of  my 
father  had  caused  an  eventful  difference  in  my  worldly 
affairs ;  I  was  suddenly  awakened  from  a  dream  of  wealth 
and  independence  to  the  sad  reality  of  poverty,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  immediate  employment.  My  father  had 
speculated  beyond  his  capital,  and,  unable  to  stand  the  shock 
of  ruin,  or  buffet  the  waves  of  adversity,  he  had  sunk  in  the 
vortex  of  the  wreck. 

My  mother,  the  kindest  and  the  best,  was  dependent  on  my 
exertions  for  her  support ;  I  was  forced  to  undertake  the  task, 
though  my  pride  revolted  at  the  thought — for  I  was  proud ! 
fantastically,  stupidly,  proud.  My  mother  had  encouraged 
my  romantic  notions  of  gentility;  I  not  only  despised  the 
unintellectuality  of  mercantile  pursuits,  but  dreaded,  as 
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debasing  and  soul-withering,  the  touch  of  any  implements 
connected  with  money  making,  either  as  a  profession  or  a 
trade. 

I  was  offered  an  eligible  situation  in  the  counting  house  of 
my  father's  most  intimate  friend.  I  considered  the  offer  to 
be  an  insult;  and  commented  in  strong  language  on  the 
intended  degradation.  With  a  bitter  smile,  the  merchant 
asked  my  pardon;  he  regretted  his  mistake,  but  was  not 
aware  of  the  strength  of  my  bank  account.  He  left  us,  and 
we  lost  an  excellent  though  hasty  friend.  A  rich  old  broker 
offered  to  establish  me  in  business,  and,  requiring  only  per- 
sonal security,  exact  but  a  moderate  interest  on  cash  ad- 
vanced. I  rudely  told  the  good  old  man  that  I  would  sooner 
starve.  My  mother,  with  a  parent's  fondness,  answered 
every  proposal  by  requiring  that  my  inclinations  should  be 
consulted ;  and,  in  accordance  with  my  inclination,  every 
friendly  offer  was  refused,  till  we  were  gradually  left  alone, 
in  poverty  and  pride,  to  wish  impossibilities,  and  taste  the 
heart-sickenings  and  sinkings  of  penurious  respectability. 

I  had,  during  college  leisure,  found  amusement  in  sketch- 
ing the  lineaments  of  various  personages,  members  of  our 
circle.  I  had  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand,  and  my  portraits, 
for  so  in  courtesy  were  the  daubings  called,  generally  pos- 
sessed something  of  a  resemblance.  Opposite  to  the  humble 
lodging,  into  which  we  had  removed  after  my  father's  death, 
was  the  residence  of  a  tradesman  whose  store  was  located  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  city;  one  of  his  children, 
a  lovely,  laughing  girl,  about  two  years  of  age,  frequently 
attracted  my  attention.  A  merry  twinkle  of  the  eye  and  a 
constant  smile  beautifully  lighted  up  the  fat  dimples  of  child- 
hood's features,  and  ringlets  of  light  glossy  hair  curled  over 
her  round  and  chubby  shoulders.  Her  appearance  came  in 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  marked  and  swarthy  features  and 
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African  head  gear  of  her  negro  nurse.  I  was  struck  with 
the  picture ;  and  sketched  it  one  morning  on  a  piece  of  panel, 
coloring  and  finishing  it  at  my  leisure. 

The  child,  a  favorite  with  my  mother,  was  brought  into 
my  room,  to  see  if  she  would  recognise  the  likeness  of  her 
nurse.  The  negro  girl  was  delighted,  and  blazoned  forth  the 
story.  The  loan  of  baby's  picture  was  requested,  that  father 
might  see  the  likeness.  The  next  day  produced  a  letter, 
requesting  permission  to  retain  the  picture,  and  enclosing 
twenty  dollars,  its  estimated  value,  with  an  offer  of  the  like 
sum  for  the  portrait  of  every  member  of  the  family.  I  was 
from  home  when  this  well  meant  epistle  arrived,  but,  having 
perused  it  on  my  return,  my  pride  took  alarm,  and  I  desired 
that  the  merchant  should  be  informed  that  I  was  no  hireling 
dauber,  and  the  cash  be  immediately  returned.  That  was 
impossible;  my  poor  parent  had  hailed  this  opening  to  a 
respectable  profession  with  delight ;  had  personally  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  our  neighbor ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
twenty  dollars  had  been  expended  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
our  little  household,  and  in  procuring  the  actual  necessaries 
of  life. 

Repayment  being  impracticable,  I  gulped  down  my  pride, 
and,  forced  by  fell  necessity,  painted  the  other  portraits.  My 
friends  again  rallied  round  me ;  my  industry  was  rewarded — 
and  when  the  first  year  of  my  mother's  widowhood  had 
expired,  I  had  the  heartfelt  pleasure  of  seeing  her  in  compa- 
rative respectability  and  comfort,  the  result  of  my  exertions 
independently  and  honestly  applied. 

Almost  the  only  intimacy  which  I  had  formed  at  college 
was  with  Gerard  Hayne,  a  young  student  from  New  England. 
He  seemed  devotedly  attached  to  me — soliciting,  nay,  de- 
manding my  friendship  by  many  acts  of  kindness  which, 
eventually,  thawed  my  haughty  disposition,  and  I  conde- 
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scended  to  receive  him  as  my  friend.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
that  I  had  sent  to  him  at  college,  describing  my  change  in 
life  and  subsequent  intentions,  I  received  the  following  warm 
hearted  effusion : 

"  Dear  Frank,  your  letter  has  sensibly  affected  me — I  can- 
not describe  how  much,  till  we  personally  indulge  in  that 
communion  which  your  absence  has  so  distressingly  inter- 
rupted. The  same  post  that  delivered  your  missive,  brought 
me  a  letter  from  my  beloved  sister,  Maria ;  she  is  most 
unpleasantly  situated — compelled  by  the  will  of  my  late 
uncle,  our  family's  benefactor,  to  be  married  ere  she  attains 
the  age  of  eighteen,  or  suffer  the  whole  of  his  immense  for- 
tune to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  My  uncle  married 
late  in  life ;  but,  making  a  bad  choice,  became  enthusiastic 
in  his  admiration  of  early  wedlock.  My  sister  is  within  a 
few  weeks  of  the  age  which  my  uncle  imagined  to  be  the 
hymeneal  ultimatum,  and  her  heart  is  yet  untouched.  Her 
chance  of  wealth  is  well  known,  and  Maria  writes  me 
word  that  she  is  environed  with  beaux.  I  hope  she  will  be 
cautious  in  her  choice,  for  we  are  all  the  world  to  one  another 
in  the  way  of  relatives;  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the 
companionship  of  such  a  girl,  by  resigning  her  to  any  one 
unable  to  appreciate  her  value. 

"  Frank,  run  home  with  me,  and  pass  a  month,  before  you 
settle  down  for  ever  to  that  face-making  profession  you  have 
chosen.  I  wish  you  to  see  Maria — to  love  her,  if  you  can ; 
and  marry  her,  if  she  will. 

"  I  have  often  said  that  you  were  much  alike  in  features, 
thoughts,  and  manners ;  and  particularly  in  that  determined 
spirit  of  independence  which,  through  much  indulgence,  has 
resulted  in  indomitable  pride.  I  mean  not  to  offend  you, 
recollect.  I  have  told  her  the  same,  and  have  had  her  cherry 
lips  in  pouting  projection  for  many  days  together,  in  reward 
for  my  candor. 
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"  t  shall  be  with  you  to-morrow.     Trusting  that  you  will 
deem  my  communication  entirely  confidential, 
"  I  remain,  my  dear  Frank, 

"Yours,  Truly, 

"  GERARD  HAYNE. 

"  July,  182-." 

I  accepted  this  proposal  without  a  second  thought ;  the  idea 
of  certain  independence  almost  turned  my  brain.  A  well 
regulated  mind  would  have  scorned  the  thought  of  marriage 
as  a  means  of  wealth  alone,  but  my  pride  conquered  the 
whisperings  of  honor ;  and,  in  imagination,  I  already  grasped 
her  fortune,  and  once  more  stood  above  the  world. 

I  accompanied  my  friend  to  his  home.  Maria  Hayne  was 
a  beauty  of  the  first  class.  I  loved  her  from  the  moment  I 
beheld  her.  Her  oval  countenance  and  dark  complexion 
reminded  me  of  the  peerless  belles  of  old  Castile ;  her 
elegantly  arched  brows  gave  a  graceful  softness  to  the  fire  of 
her  dark  hazel  eyes.  Her  brown  hair,  smoothed  over  a  well 
shaped  forehead,  hung,  in  love-enfolding  ringlets,  on  the 
peach-like  bloom  of  her  cheeks.  Description  cannot  paint 
the  beauty  of  her  small,  but  playful  mouth;  nor  depict  the 
graceful  elegance  of  her  swan-like  neck.  Lovers  have  des- 
cribed their  mistresses ;  painters  have  shadowed  forth  the 
charms  of  goddesses;  and  sculptors  have  embodied  their 
wonderful  idealities — but  I  had  never  gazed  on  living  beauty 
like  Maria  Hayne,  and  my  heart  instantly  acknowledged 
her  sovereignty,  as  I  bowed  before  her  shrine. 

Maria  was  playful  as  the  graceful  fawn.  Seldom  could  I 
entice  her  into  serious  conversation;  and,  although  I  was 
gratified  in  observing  that  my  attentions  were  always  wel- 
come, yet  the  vivacity  of  her  disposition  continually  pre- 
vented a  positive  declaration  of  my  love.  But  the  affectionate 
Gerard  frequently  congratulated  me  on  my  success  with  his 
wayward  sister,  and  I  complacently  viewed  myself  as  the 
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future  husband  of  the  lovely  Maria,  and  master  of  all  her 
wide  domains. 

We  were  rambling,  one  delightful  summer's  evening, 
through  the  intricacies  of  a  belt  of  forest  skirting  the  Hayne 
estate,  when  the  lively  girl  began  a  satirical  review  of  her 
various  lovers,  and  commented  in  the  severest  terms  upon 
the  apparent  venality  of  their  motives.  My  cursed  pride 
revolted  at  the  remotest  chance  of  an  implied  insinuation, 
and,  suddenly  ceasing  my  usual  tone  of  familiar  affection,  I 
inquired  if  Miss  Hayne  suspected  me  of  mercenary  inten- 
tions. 

Maria  fixed  upon  me  a  penetrating  glance,  and  mildly 
said;  "Never  till  now,  Frank;  your  present  confusion  is 
the  effect  of  conviction.  Your  conscience  accuses  you  of  the 
paltry  motives  that  first  impelled  you  to  seek  my  acquain- 
tance— but,  never  mind ;  I  forgive  you,  for  I  believe  that  you 
now  prefer  me,  and  not  my  estate. 

"  That  question,  madam,  may  very  soon  be  resolved,"  said 
I,  in  my  most  dignified  style. 

"Nay,  now,  Frank,  do  not  look  so  sulky.  You  would  not 
have  me,  simple  girl  as  I  am,  enter  into  competition  with  a 
bunch  of  real  estate  big  enough  for  the  ground  plot  of  six 
cities,  or  oppose  my  pretensions  to  the  beauties  of  stock 
securities." 

"  There  is  no  need  to  parade  a  description  of  your  wealth, 
madam,"  said  I.  "  Your  insinuations  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood." 

Why  should  I  dwell  upon  this  fatal  instance  of  my  besotted 
pride  1  The  warm-hearted  girl  exerted  herself  to  remove  the 
effects  of  her  badinage,  but  my  inordinate  self-esteem  des- 
pised her  explanation,  and,  like  a  brute,  I  walked  haughtily 
away,  leaving  her  to  return  through  the  forest  by  herself. 

Gerard  Hayne,  when  made  acquainted  with  my  precipi- 
tancy, exerted  every  possible  means  of  reconciliation ;  but 
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my  obdurate  pride  refused  to  make  the  slightest  acquiescence. 
One  of  my  rivals  told  me  of  a  speech  made  by  Maria,  that  set 
my  heart  in  flames.  "  Tell  the  painter,"  said  the  playful  girl, 
"  that  if  he  confesses  his  fault,  and  begs  for  pardon,  I  will 
employ  him  to  paint  my  portrait,  and  endeavor  to  persuade 
the  rest  of  my  beaux  to  patronise  him  with  their  custom." 

When  this  speech  was  .reported  to  me,  I  foamed  at  the 
mouth,  and  swore  that  I  would  have  deadly  revenge  for  the 
damning  insult.  Pride,  for  the  moment,  conquered  love ;  and 
hate,  black,  revengeful  hate,  took  possession  of  my  heart.  I 
removed  from  the  Hall,  and  travelled  on  to  New  York  ere  I 
condescended  to  inform  Gerard  of  my  departure.  My  letter 
was  insultingly  cold ;  and  I  enclosed,  in  bank  bills,  the  esti- 
mated expense  of  my  board  during  my  sojourn,  according  to 
the  charges  of  the  Boston  and  New  York  hotels. 

This  act  of  wicked,  mad-brained  pride,  almost  bared  my 
wallet  of  its  contents ;  but  I  had  satisfied  my  ostentation,  and 
evinced,  what  I  painfully  felt  to  be  untrue,  my  perfect  inde- 
pendence of  pecuniary  results.  I  resolved  also  to  remain  in 
New  York  till  my  spirits  resumed  their  usual  tone,  and  I 
should  be  enabled  to  face  my  parent  with  wonted  calmness. 

On  a  gala  evening,  I  entered  one  of  the  public  gardens  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  hoping  in  the  bustling  crowd  to 
rub  off  the  morbid  excitement  under  which  I  labored.  The 
varied  nature  of  the  entertainments  attracted  my  attention ; 
the  jovial  faces  of  the  visiters  seemed  to  soften  the  asperity 
of  my  feelings,  and  I  entered  with  unusual  alacrity  into  the 
amusements  of  the  hour.  A  merry-voiced  damsel  excited 
my  notice.  She  was  not  very  beautiful — her  ill-formed 
mouth  and  snub  nose  were  but  poorly  compensated  by  the 
twinkle  of  her  small  but  piercing  eyes.  She  was  flauntingly 
attired,  but  an  appearance  of  excessive  good  humor  seemed 
to  pervade  every  action,  and  her  ready  laugh  attested  her 
enjoyment  of  the  scene. 
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Whilst  gazing  at  a  flight  of  rockets,  she  fell,  or  pretended 
to  fall  into  my  arms.  Recovering,  in  great  confusion,  she 
apologised  with  ready  phrase  for  the  accidental  slip,  which 
was  owing,  as  she  declared,  to  the  inequalities  of  the  ground. 
A  lively  conversation  ensued — she  was  wonderfully  defer- 
ential and  polit-3—  and  I  obtained  permission,  while  seeing 
her  home,  to  accompany  her  to  the  theatre  on  the  succeeding 
night. 

I  should  be  happy  to  draw  a  veil  over  this  part  of  my 
eventful  life — to  hide  the  weakness  of  my -erring  nature  from 
my  friends,  and  keep  concealed  the  potency  of  my  sorry 
pride.  This  girl,  vulgar,  ignorant,  and  coarse— without  the 
slightest  adventitious  aid,  excepting  a  decent  figure  and  a 
profusion  of  light  frizzly  hair,  so  won  upon  my  affection  by 
flattering  my  pride,  that  the  delicate  and  high-minded  Maria 
was,  for  a  time,  forgotten  in  the  specious  delight  of  an  in- 
sinuating tongue. 

A  few  weeks,  devoted  to  the  costly  round  of  theatres, 
gardens,  boating  parties,  and  country  trips,  soon  exhausted 
the  remainder  of  my  funds.  My  mother  had  written  to  me 
from  our  humble  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware, 
for  a  fresh  supply  of  cash,  but  I  was  unable  to  answer  her 
demands.  My  false  and  rotten  pride  allowed  me  to  submit  to 
the  degradation  of  obtaining  a  temporary  supply  from  the 
pawnbroker,  on  the  security  of  my  watch  and  my  diamond 
breast  pin,  in  preference  to  soliciting  help  from  the  compan- 
ions of  my  father. 

I  knew  that  the  time  allotted  to  Maria  Hayne  for  the  ter- 
mination of  her  celibacy  by  her  uncle's  will,  would  soon 
expire ;  I  knew  that  Gerard  was  not  rich  enough  to  quietly 
resign  the  immense  fortune  of  his  relative,  and  I  knew  that 
Maria  was  but  too  ready  to  oblige  her  darling  brother.  I 
anticipated,  therefore,  the  reception  of  a  message  from 
18 
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Gerard,  requesting  me  to  return  to  the  Hall,  and  accept  the 
hand  of  his  fair  and  wealthy  sister. 

I  was  sauntering  down  Broadway  one  quiet  evening,  with 
my  new  acquaintance,  who  had  decked  herself  in  habili- 
ments of  every  color  in  the  rainbow,  when  my  sight  was 
attracted  by  the  neatness  of  a  carriage  and  pair,  evidently 
containing  a  bridal  party.  The  lady,  habited  in  white, 
turned  her  head  as  the  vehicle  passed  me,  and  I  beheld, 
distinctly,  the  features  of  my  adored  Maria. 

Who  was  her  husband  1  when  were  they  married  1  I  left 
my  partner  in  the  street,  and  rushed  from  tavern  to  tavern, 
and  tore  the  papers  into  shreds  in  my  anxiety  to  discover  a 
notice  of  the  wedding.  My  search  was,  for  a  time,  in  vain— 
a  lad  came  into  the  reading  room  with  a  pile  of  Eastern 
newspapers  from  the  post  office.  I  picked  up  the  latest  date, 
and  read  the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Maria 
Hayne  to  Mr.  Stephen  Brockett,  of  Rhode  Island. 

My  outraged  pride  burst  all  bounds.  She  had  dared  to 
accuse  me  of  mercenary  conduct;  yet,  to  secure  her  uncle's 
wealth,  she  had  sacrificed  herself  to  age  and  fat  stupidity. 
Brockett  was  forty  years  old — he  was  a  quiet  good  natured 
fool,  without  a  positive  quality  under  heaven. 

I  soon  resolved  upon  my  course.  I  was  determined  that 
she — the  false  Maria — should  not  long  triumph  over  my 
weakness ;  but,  like  all  revengeful  people,  I  injured  no  one 
but  myself. 

I  ran  to  my  garden  beauty,  and,  pretending  the  most  violent 
attachment,  proposed  instant  marriage.  Deceived  by  the 
gentility  of  my  manners,  the  quiet  respectability  of  my  dress, 
and  the  apparent  command  of  money  that  I  enjoyed,  she 
imagined  that  she  was  making  an  excellent  connexion,  and 
gave  a  willing  consent.  The  next  day's  papers  announced 
my  marriage  with  Miss  Catherine  Bishop,  eldest  daughter  of 
Colonel  Bishop,  of  Massachusetts. 
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My  pride  was  appeased.  I  was  married  almost  as  soon  as 
the  perfidious  Maria.  She  had  not  triumphed  over  me,  for  I 
had  boldly  displayed  my  freedom  from  all  interested  motives 
— I  had  equalled  her  in  the  public  exhibition  of  personal  in- 
difference— but  I  had  leagued  myself  to  infamy  and  sorrow. 


CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 

For  what  is  wedlock  forced,  but  a  hell ! 
An  age  of  discord,  and  continual  strife. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

MY  poverty  drove  me  from  the  scene  of  my  imaginary  tri- 
umph, without  the  possibility  of  giving  the  inconstant  Maria 
a  parting  glance.  I  landed  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
our  humble  dwelling,  with  my  gaudily  dressed  bride  upon 
my  arm,  but  with  scarcely  a  dollar  in  my  pocket.  My  worthy 
parent  gazed  with  surprise  upon  the  daughter  I  had  brought 
home,  but  received  her  with  expressions  of  affectionate  wel- 
come, as  the  bride  of  her  only  son. 

When  an  opportunity  offered,  my  mother  fondly  blamed  me 
for  my  precipitate  match,  but,  hoping  for  the  best,  inquired 
about  the  respectability  of  the  family  of  my  wife.  I  could 
give  no  answer;  her  father's  name  had  not  been  correctly 
stated  in  the  papers — it  was  merely  a  puff  of  my  pride.  How 
had  she  gained  my  heart  1  I  was  ashamed  to  say  that  I  had 
been  flattered  into  a  sickly  fondness,  and  had  married  through 
revenge.  I  could  not  point  out  the  accomplishments  of  my 
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wife,  for  she  was  destitute  of  the  commonest  acquisition.  I 
could  not  praise  her  intellect,  for  her  diction  was  vulgar  and 
common  place — and  her  lack  of  beauty  was  freely  descanted 
on  by  my  mortified  parent. 

My  wife  scrupled  not  to  express  her  astonishment  at  the 
meanness  of  our  habitation ;  and  plainly  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  regretted  having  thrown  herself  away  upon  a 
beggar.  A  few  days  sufficed  to  wear  away  even  the  appear- 
ance of  respect,  and  she  accused  me  of  swindling  her  into 
marriage  under  the  false  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  when 
I  was  but  a  half-starved  painter.  Her  violent  language 
severely  pained  my  venerable  parent;  and  my  pride,  smart- 
ing under  the  obloquy  I  had  myself  inflicted,  rendered*  my 
life  supremely  miserable. 

Shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  of  my  mar- 
riage, my  wife  presented  me  with  a  boy.  I  had  hoped  that  the 
softness  of  maternal  cares  would  effect  some  little  ameliora- 
tion in  her  conduct,  but  the  child  was  looked  upon  as  a 
hindrance  to  her  gadding  propensities,  and  was  shortly 
resigned  to  the  attention  of  his  grandmother.  Under  her 
care,  my  boy  throve  well,  and  I  found  the  little  fellow  gradu- 
ally winding  round  my  heart,  and  robbing  my  cup  of  life  of 
some  portion  of  its  bitters. 

With  the  utmost  exertions,  I  could  scarcely  keep  the  demon 
want  from  my  fireside.  My  immediate  friends  were  soon 
supplied  with  portraits,  and  my  pride  would  not  allow  me  to 
solicit  patronage  from  strangers.  My  mother  severely  felt 
the  disadvantageous  match  I  had  so  childishly  hurried  into, 
and  pined  over  the  blasted  prospects  of  her  beloved  son.  She 
died,  in  a  few  years,  heart-broken,  and  despairing. 

My  wife  openly  rejoiced  at  the  old  woman's  death,  as  she 
kindly  phrased  it,  and  immediately  insisted  on  removing 
from  the  dull  cottage  in  Pennsylvania,  and  recommended 
that  I  should  try  my  luck  as  an  artist  in  New  York.  I  at- 
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tended  to  her  wishes,  and  established  myself  in  a  small  house 
in  an  obscure  nook,  in  the  upper  portion  of  that  city.  But 
my  removal  made  matters  worse  than  before.  The  idle  and 
dissolute  persons  who  were  formerly  companions  of  my  wife, 
again  crowded  round  her,  and  incited  us  to  join  them  in 
their  vulgar  abominations  of  tavern  balls,  garden  concerts, 
and  other  excuses  for  public  gadding.  My  pocket  was  too 
poor  to  afford  such  frivolities,  and  my  time  was  too  precious 
to  waste.  After  a  few  denials,  my  wife  refused  to  succumb 
to  my  determination,  and  frequently  left  me,  in  open  defi- 
ance, and  passed  half  the  night  away  from  her  husband  and 
her  child. 

I  remonstrated,  threatened,  and  implored,  but  all  in  vain. 
My  proud  heart  quailed  beneath  this  treatment,  but  I  turned 
to  the  child  of  my  affections,  and  found  solace  in  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  innocent  prattle. 

Let  me  be  brief  in  the  narration  of  my  disgrace.  A  me- 
chanic, of  low  habits,  frequented  my  house  in  my  absence, 
and  frequently  accompanied  my  wife  in  her  visits  to  the  play. 
He  was  a  down-looking  thick-lipped  pock- fretted  scoundrel, 
and  an  object  of  my  undisguised  abhorrence.  I  was  sitting 
with  my  dear  child  upon  my  knee,  waiting  for  the  return  of 
my  wife  from  a  fancy  ball,  and  watching  the  gradual  break- 
ing of  the  young  day  from  the  open  parlor  window,  when 
my  wife  burst  into  the  room,  and  throwing  herself  upon  the 
floor,  went  into  violent  hysterics.  When  I  succeeded  in 
bringing  her  to  her  senses,  she  informed  me  that  in  her  way 
home  she  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  this  Shoard,  for  so 
was  the  ruffian  named,  and  had  barely  escaped  with  honor. 
I  seized  a  stick,  and  rushed  out,  but  the  neighborhood  was 
free  from  stragglers.  But  my  outraged  pride  demanded 
retribution ;  I  insisted  upon  knowing  the  fellow's  haunt  that 
I  might  have  instant  revenge.  She  told  me  that  he  lived  at 
Brooklyn,  whither  he  was  doubtless  gone.  I  sallied  forth, 
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determined  on  revenge,  but  after  several  hours  fruitless 
search,  I  returned,  wearied  and  disgusted,  to  my  home. 

When  I  opened  the  door  of  my  humble  dwelling,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  the  parlors  naked  and  empty.  The  chairs, 
carpets,  tables,  and  other  appointments  were  gone.  I  called 
aloud,  but  was  not  answered.  I  rushed  up  stairs — the  best 
part  of  the  bedding  was  gone,  and  open  drawers  and  cup- 
boards attested  the  completion  of  the  plunder.  My  boy  was 
amusing  himself  among  the  flowers  of  his  little  garden.  I 
called  him  to  me,  and  found  that  the  ruffian  Shoard  had 
removed  every  article  worth  taking,  and  that  my  wife  had 
accompanied  him  in  his  departure. 

The  iron  entered  my  soul,  and  I  gave  myself  up  to  despair. 


CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

There's  not  an  accent  of  that  tender  voice, 
There's  not  a  day-beam  of  those  sun-bright  eyes, 
Nor  passing  smile,  nor  melancholy  grace, 
Nor  thought  half  utter'd,  feeling  half  betray'd, 
Nor  glance  of  kindness  ;  no,  nor  gentlest  touch 
Of  that  dear  hand  in  amity  extended, 
That  e'er  was  lost  to  me  ;  that,  treasur'd  well, 
And  oft  recall'd,  dwells  not  upon  my  soul, 
Like  sweetest  music  heard  at  summer's  eve. 

MRS.  JAMIESON. 

THE  endearments  of  my  boy  roused  me  from  my  lethargy,  but 
I  could  not  shake  off  the  despondency  of  mind  that  affected 
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me,  and  seemed  to  threaten  the  utter  prostration  of  my  facul- 
ties. I  reverted  to  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  and  thought  of  the 
proud  expectations  of  my  father,  who  had  fondly  anticipated 
a  bright  career  of  glory  for  his  only  child.  Then  did  I  curse 
the  silly  pride  that  tempted  me  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  my 
friends,  to  insult  the  love  of  the  fair  Maria,  to  drive  the 
estimable  Gerard  from  my  esteem,  and  force  me  to  the  arms 
of  ignorance  and  sin.  I  envied  the  simple  rustic,  doomed  to 
follow  the  plough's  tail — the  toil-worn  artisan,  who  earns  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow — or  the  humble  fisher  boy 
who  spreads  upon  the  beach  his  shining  prey,  laboriously 
torn  from  beneath  the  distant  wave. 

My  son,  nearly  five  years  of  age,  like  a  heavenly  com- 
forter, cheered  me  in  my  sad  dismay.  His  round  and 
beauteous  face  beamed  with  love's  expression,  when  he  asked 
me  to  read  to  him,  or  join  him  in  a  game  at  play.  I  had  a 
few  dollars  by  me ;  while  they  lasted,  I  used  to  run  out  at 
night  to  a  cellar  in  the  neighborhood,  and  procure  sufficient 
nourishment  for  that  evening  and  the  following  day.  When 
the  money  was  gone,  I  disposed  of  the  very  few  remaining 
articles  of  furniture,  apparel,  and  books  that  the  rapacity  of 
my  wife  had  suffered  to  remain.  All,  all  went,  at  last — but  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  visit  any  of  my  acquaintances,  and 
own  the  bitter  degradation  I  had  been  compelled  to  undergo. 
I  sent  my  boy  to  one  or  two  of  the  neighbors  to  borrow  small 
sums  for  the  purchase  of  our  daily  bread.  I  was  too  proud 
to  go  myself,  but  I  intended  every  succeeding  day  to  make 
some  important  move  that  might  relieve  us  from  our  distress, 
but  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  decide  upon  the  plan,  nor 
muster  resolution  enough  to  conquer  my  shame-faced  pride. 

One  morning,  I  found  myself  without  a  cent,  and  not  the 
smallest  morsel  of  eatable  matter  was  in  the  house.  I  did  not 
dare  to  trouble  the  neighbors  again,  and  I  was  resolving  the 
means  of  getting  a  breakfast,  when  my  dear  boy  came  to  me, 
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and  asked  for  a  drink  of  water.  His  eyes  were  heavy  and 
inflamed,  and  his  skin  seemed  hot  and  feverish.  1  became 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  my  child.  In  the  depth  of  my 
wretchedness,  he  was  my  only  joy — my  pillar  of  light  guid- 
ing me  through  the  wilderness  of  my  desolation— the  only 
bright  bit  to  cheer  me  with  its  rainbow  hues  in  the  dark  and 
cloudy  atmosphere  I  was  compelled  to  dwell  in. 

I  wrapped  him  in  his  bed  rug,  and  after  cooling  his  mouth 
with  water,  requested  him  to  sleep  for  a  short  time,  while  I 
went  for  our  meals  for  the  day.  I  knew  not  where  to  go,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  let  my  boy  starve;  smothering,  therefore, 
my  pride,  I  knocked  at  the  door  of  an  old  school-fellow,  and, 
sending  up  my  name,  requested  to  see  him.  The  servant 
looked  suspiciously  at  my  shabby  attire,  and  immediately 
returned  with  an  announcement  of  "  not  at  home."  I  withdrew 
dispirited,  and  repeated  my  experiment  in  another  street,  but 
was  insultingly  refused  the  loan  of  a  moderate  sum.  I  could 
starve,  but  I  could  not  ask  again  for  money. 

When  I  returned,  I  found  my  little  darling  in  a  raging 
fever.  I  was  alarmed,  and  would  have  summoned  assistance, 
but  knew  not  where  to  apply.  He  piteously  besought  me  not 
to  leave  him  again.  I  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  tried  to  cheer 
him  with  my  talk,  but  his  heavy  eyes  gave  no  sign  of  interest, 
and  he  answered  not  to  my  observations. 

Darkness  came  on.  I  had  no  candle  to  lighten  the  sick 
chamber.  Stretching  myself,  as  usual,  on  the  floor,  and 
pillowing  my  head  upon  my  arm,  I  sunk  into  a  disturbed  and 
unrefreshing  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  my  child  was  worse,  much  worse.  His 
limbs  were  subjected  to  convulsive  twitchings,  and  sighs  and 
sobs  of  pain  broke  half  stifled  from  his  lips,  which  were 
parched  and  split  by  fever.  I  knelt  by  his  side,  hoping, 
praying  for  a  change.  I  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  seeing 
him  die  neglected — unattended.  I  determined  that  he  should 
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have  advice,  if  I  fell  upon  my  knees  in  the  open  streets,  and 
begged  the  charity  of  the  passers-by.  I  whispered  to  him 
that  I  was  about  to  go  out  for  a  few  moments,  to  fetch  him 
something  that  would  make  him  well.  He  opened  his  eyes 
full  upon  me,  and  seemed  about  to  cry;  his  breath  puffed  out 
hot  and  noisome,  smelling  of  the  grave's  decay.  He  seized 
my  hand,  and,  clasping  it  to  his  breast,  turned  upon  his  side, 
as  if  resolved  to  hold  me  to  him  while  his  little  life  should 
last. 

Nothing  disturbed  the  horror  of  my  thoughts  for  many 
hours,  but  his  short,  hard  breathings,  which  seemed  to  in- 
crease in  speed  as  he  neared  his  journey's  end.  Night  was 
fast  approaching,  and  the  pangs  of  hunger  were  tearing  me 
to  pieces.  I  was  pondering  on  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
obtaining  food,  when  I  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  my  son's 
voice,  addressing  me  in  his  usual  clear  and  musical  tone. 
"  Father,  if  I  get  quite  well  to-night,  will  you  take  me  into 
the  country  to-morrow  1  it  is  so  dull  here,  and  I  long  to  be 
amongst  the  flowers." 

I  knew  not  what  to  say.  The  suddenness  of  the  speech 
was  not  more  surprising  than  the  manner.  I  kissed  him, 
and  promised  what  he  asked.  He  threw  his  arms  about  my 
neck,  and  said;  "  What  a  dear  father  you  are;  how  I  do  love 
you.  I  am  almost  well  already."  His  face  was  cool;  and 
his  eyes,  free  from  the  fever  fire,  gradually  closed,  as  if  he 
was  about  to  fall  into  a  refreshing  sleep.  I  watched  him  till 
the  darkness  foiled  my  sight,  when  I  glided  gently  out  of  the 
room,  my  heart  elate  with  new-sprung  hope. 

I  seized  the  opportunity,  afforded  by  his  repose,  to  search 
over  the  house  for  some  disposable  article — but  in  vain.  I 
had  parted  with  every  moveable  that  I  had  possessed  in  the 
world.  My  linen  was  all  gone.  Beds  and  bedding,  excepting 
the  solitary  blanket  that  my  boy  slept  on,  had  been  sold  some 
days  past;  all  my  apparel,  excepting  what  I  then  had  on. 
19 
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My  vest — I  could  spare  that.  It  was  worn  and  old,  but  it 
would  produce  something,  however  trifling.  I  pulled  it  off, 
buttoned  my  coat  over  my  shirt;  and,  joyously  hastening 
to  the  pawnbroker,  received  a  shilling  in  exchange.  With 
this  sum,  I  purchased  a  fever  powder,  a  lemon,  and  some 
sugar ;  and,  borrowing  a  lamp  from  the  oyster  cellar  where  I 
had  generally  purchased  my  provisions,  returned  home  gayer 
in  spirit  than  I  had  felt  for  many  weeks.  My  boy,  my  pride, 
my  all,  might  still  survive.  Oh,  could  I  but  see  the  roseate 
bloom  of  health  once  more  mantling  on  his  cheeks,  I  would 
never  more  repine.  Poverty  should  conquer  pride.  If  I 
could  not  ob'.ain  work,  I  would  beg,  borrow— God  forgive 
me  !  I  thought  that  I  could  even  steal  to  feed  my  boy. 

My  hands  trembled  from  excess  of  joy,  as  I  prepared  the 
cooling  draught  for  my  son.  I  gently  lifted  up  the  latch  of 
the  door,  and  entered  his  room,  expecting  to  hear  his  dear 
soft  voice  in  inquiry  as  to  my  absence,  and  anticipating  the 
beauty  of  his  smile  when  he  thanked  me  for  my  trouble. 
The  light  fell  upon  the  bed ;  he  had  not  moved.  I  called 
him  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and,  kneeling  upon  the  ground, 
offered  him  the  drink.  God  in  heaven  !  his  eyes  were  wide 
open — his  jaw  had  dropped — my  son  was  dead ! 

I  did  not  weep,  nor  rave,  nor  tear  my  hair.  I  sat  down 
silently  upon  the  floor,  and  in  dumb  affliction  passed  the 
night.  I  did  not  sleep — the  heaviness  of  my  loss  had  crushed 
my  heart,  and  palsied  all  my  faculties.  I  knew  that  my  child 
was  dead,  and  knowing  that,  had  thoughts  for  nothing  more. 
He  was  my  world.  Penury  had  crushed  my  joy  and  my 
ambition ;  friendship,  connubial  love,  filial  duty — where  were 
the  objects  of  their  care  ?  My  boy  was  all  that  I  had  left  amid 
my  passions'  wreck — in  him  were  concentrated  my  love,  my 
pride,  my  hope— and  he  was  gone  ;  for  ever,  ever,  gone ! 

Two  entire  days  and  nights  had  passed  since  I  had  tasted 
food,  but  I  seemed  full  to  satiety,  although  twelve  hours  ago, 
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a  pack  of  ravenous  wolves  seemed  worrying  my  entrails. 
The  morning  broke  ;  I  covered  my  head  in  the  death  blanket 
of  my  child  to  hide  me  from  the  gay  and  cheerful  light.  I 
had  been  a  long  and  pained  watcher;  weariness  had  pressed 
her  clammy  hand  upon  me ;  my  weak  frame  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  fatigue,  and  I  gradually  sunk  into  a  broken  and 
uneasy  sleep. 

Who  can  explain  the  vagaries  of  dreams  1  Alas,  in  sleep, 
I  tasted  the  happiness  that  was  forbidden  me  on  earth.  I 
thought  that  I  was  the  husband  of  Maria;  that  we  were 
walking  in  a  beautiful  pleasure  garden,  with  my  dear  boy 
bounding  before  us  in  all  the  joy  of  youth,  pointing  out  the 
brightest  flowers  to  my  notice,  and  presenting  the  sweetest  to 
his  mother.  Yes  !  Maria  was  the  mother  of  my  child.  1  was 
loo  blest,  too  happy.  In  the  ecstacy  of  the  moment,  I  caught 
my  wife  to  my  bosom— the  exertion  awakened  me — I  was 
embracing  the  lifeless  body  of  my  son. 

I  went  into  the  streets,  and  walked  for  some  time,  endeavor- 
ing to  drown  the  recollection  of  my  grief  in  the  bustle  of  the 
crowd.  It  was  a  vain  attempt.  The  never-ending  tide  of 
population  that  streams  through  the  streets  of  our  chief  At- 
lantic city  only  made  me  more  intensely  feel  the  depth  of  my 
desolation.  Amidst  the  crowd,  I  knew  that  I  was  alone — a 
solitary  being,  without  one  connecting  tie  to  life,  without  one 
claim  upon  my  human  kind. 

I  returned  home — to  my  empty,  naked  home — to  the  corse 
of  my  beloved  son.  A  fearful  change  had  already  taken 
place,  showing  the  power  of  the  disease  by  which  he  had 
been  destroyed.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  instantly 
be  buried,  but  I  had  neither  money  nor  friends,  and  my  pride 
would  not  consent  that  my  son  should  owe  to  charity,  the 
scanty  decencies  of  a  pauper's  grave.  Besides,  it  would  be 
useless  to  reveal  my  poverty  and  shame,  and  ask  assistance, 
when  the  bitterness  of  death  had  passed. 
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I  carried  back  the  lamp,  and  borrowed  a  hammer  and  a 
saw.  I  wrenched  off  the  shutters  from  the  windows  of  the 
upper  rooms,  and  endeavored  to  cut  and  nail  them  into  coffin 
shape.  I  was  unused  to  the  work,  and  it  was  nearly  dark 
before  I  had  concluded  the  rough  and  ill-shaped  box.  With 
a  throbbing  heart,  I  performed  the  last  sad  offices  to  my  child ; 
and,  wrapping  him  in  the  shirt  taken  from  off  my  back,  the 
only  piece  of  linen  in  my  possession,  I  consigned  him  to  his 
coffin ;  when  kissing  his  cheek,  already  damp  with  the  fetor 
of  decay,  I  hastened  to  prepare  his  final  resting  place. 


CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

This  child  so  loved — this  child  so  fair, 

Grew  paler  every  day. 
A  weight  upon  his  spirits  hnng; 

They  watched  him  pine  away. 

They  laid  him  in  a  little  grave, 

WashVl  by  the  morning  dew, 
Which  falls  whene'er  the  pine  boughs  wave, 

As  they  were  weeping  too. 

The  father's  moan  was  never  heard, 

Xone  saw  him  weep  or  sigh, 
Upon  his  lip  was  not  a  word, 

But  death  was  in  his  eye. 

Miss  LANDON. 

IN  the  sunniest  corner  of  the  little  garden  did  I  dig  the  grave 
of  my  fair-haired  child — with  his  own  little  spade — in  the 
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midst  of  the  flowers  he  had  planted,  and  under  the  althea 
tree,  beneath  whose  shade  we  often  had  reposed.  From 
want  of  rain,  the  ground  was  hard,  and  in  my  weak  exhaust- 
ed state,  the  labor  seemed  excessive.  My  back  ached  to 
soreness,  my  hands  blistered  in  many  places,  and  soon  became 
torn,  bleeding,  and  stiff.  I  had  no  pickaxe  to  loosen  the 
earth — nothing  but  the  small  and  broken  spade.  Yet  with  all 
this  violent  and  unusual  exercise,  not  a  drop  of  moisture 
exuded  from  my  pores — but  my  head  seemed  full  of  fiery 
coals,  and  my  eyes  ached  with  pain  as  I  closed  over  them  the 
hot  and  burning  lids. 

I  crawled  from  out  the  grave,  and  as  I  staggered  up  the 
yard  towards  the  house,  I  reeled  like  a  drunken  man.  I  had 
not  tasted  food  for  more  than  sixty  hours.  I  seized  my 
precious  bundle — I  had  no  light  to  gaze  my  last  upon  his 
angel  face.  I  fastened  on  the  rude  coffin  lid  by  tying  around 
it  the  skipping  rope  of  my  boy — the  rope  that  he  had  so  often 
used  in  his  light  and  cheerful  play.  I  raised  the  coffin  to  my 
shoulder ;  I  stood  upon  the  head  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
garden ;  and  as  I  was  about  descending  with  my  load,  the 
heaviest  that  a  father  ever  bore,  a  band  of  music  in  a  neigh- 
boring garden  struck  up  a  triumphant  air — a  flight  of  rockets 
whizzed  through  the  sky,  and  a  merry  shout  evinced  the 
gratification  of  the  crowd. 

I  turned  sick  at  heart.  Hundreds  of  my  fellow  creatures 
were  revelling  in  enjoyment,  whilst  I,  like  a  murderer,  in 
darkness  and  secrecy,  was  burying  my  victim's  corse.  They 
were  indulging  in  expensive  pleasures,  whilst  I,  compelled 
by  poverty,  was  hiding  the  body  of  my  beloved  babe  in  unholy 
earth,  like  a  dog — despair  wringing  my  heart,  and  hunger 
gnawing  my  vitals. 

The  fireworks  again  rose  high  in  the  clear  air,  illuminat- 
ing all  the  place  with  meteoric  light.  I  dreaded  being  seen 
by  the  neighbors,  and  crouched  down  amongst  the  damp 
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bushes,  hugging  to  my  breast  the  burden  of  my  love.  The 
multitude  again  shouted;  I  could  have  cursed  them,  but 
did  not  dare  profane  that  moment  by  an  oath.  I  thought  of 
my  wife — at  those  gardens  I  had  first  met  with  her,  and  it 
was  not  unlikely  but  she  was  then  amongst  the  merry  shout- 
ing crowd.  Busied  in  the  pleasures  of  frivolity  and  crime, 
she  knew  not  of  the  death  of  her  first  born,  nor  cared  for  the 
anguish  of  his  father,  her  betrayed — her  starving  husband. 

The  voices  ceased,  and  the  garden  was  again  wrapped  in 
gloom.  With  much  difficulty,  I  succeeded  in  placing  the  coffin 
in  the  half-formed  grave.  The  wind  sighed  mournfully  through 
the  branches  of  the  althea  tree,  and  shook  off  the  withered 
flowers  in  a  gentle  shower  upon  the  coffin — a  fitting  emblem 
of  my  faded  flower,  my  rose  untimely  plucked.  I  wished  to 
pray  over  his  dear  remains,  before  the  earth  covered  them 
for  ever.  I  could  not  pray — I  should  have  screamed,  for  I 
was  all  but  mad.  When  I  attempted  to  crawl  out  of  the 
grave,  my  foot  slipped;  in  falling,  my  head  struck  against 
the  edge  or  shoulder  of  the  spade,  and  I  received  a  severe 
and  painful  wound.  I  jumped  up,  and  began  furiously  to 
throw  in  the  loose  mould.  The  hollow  sound  of  the  damp 
death  earth,  striking  against  the  coffin  of  my  beloved  son, 
smote  upon  my  heart — it  sounded  like  the  knell  of  every  hope 
on  earth.  A  burst  of  laughter  from  some  citizens  passing 
the  end  of  the  alley,  bound  homeward  from  the  gardens, 
grated  on  my  ears  like  yells  of  malignant  demons.  The 
spade  fell  from  my  hands,  and  I  burst  into  a  violent  .flood  of 
tears.  I  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  grave,  and  with  my 
head  sunk  upon  my  chest,  and  my  hands  convulsively  clutch- 
ing my  matted  and  blood-soaked  hair,  I  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

The  cold  breeze  of  the  morning  played  on  my  fevered 
temples,  and  by  the  hazy  light  of  an  autumnal  dawn,  I  filled 
up  the  grave,  and  restored  the  garden  to  its  -usual  appearance. 
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I  had  secured  my  son's  remains  from  violation,  but  I  was 
without  the  means  of  satisfying  the  vulture  that  was  again 
awake,  and  craved  for  food.  Death  could  alone  release  me 
from  this  accumulated  misery.  The  waters  flowed  deep  and 
strong — oblivion  was  beneath  them — one  plunge— and  all 
would  then  be  still. 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

Death !  Death !— O  amiable,  lovely  death ! 

Thou  odoriferous  stench!  sound  rottenness! 

Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 

Thou  hate  and  terror  of  posterity, 

And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones  ; 

And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows; 

And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms, 

And  stop  this  gap  of  death  with  fulsome  dust, 

And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself: 

Come,  grin  on  me,  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st, 

And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife  !  Misery's  love, 

O,  come  to  me ! 

SHAKSPEARE. 

I  RUSHED  from  my  melancholy  house,  and  as  I  turned  the 
corner  of  the  alley,  the  sun  burst  out  in  golden  splendor,  and 
darted  his  radiance  full  upon  my  face.  The  cheerfulness  of 
his  beams  seemed  to  mock  my  wretchedness;  I  shaded  my 
eyes  with  my  hand,  and  dashed  madly  forward.  I  ran  for 
some  distance  without  being  observed.  Several  blocks  were 
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yet  to  be  passed  before  I  could  reach  the  river;  I  hurried  on, 
looking  anxiously  down  the  street  for  a  sight  of  the  water,  as 
for  a  dear  and  welcome  friend  that  alone  could  relieve  me 
from  the  fierceness  of  my  despair. 

A  stevedore,  hastening  to  his  work,  encountered  me  at  the 
corner  of  a  street.  He  spoke  to  me ;  I  would  have  avoided 
him — but,  struck  by  the  wretchedness  of  my  appearance,  he 
followed  rapidly,  and  loudly  called  on  me  to  stop.  I  quick- 
ened my  pace,  and  turning  aside  into  a  bye-street,  jumped 
hastily  down  a  ladder  leading  into  the  cellar  of  a  dry  goods 
warehouse,  and,  hiding  myself  in  the  corner,  heard  my  pur- 
suer pass  along  the  street.  I  remounted  the  steps,  and  was 
congratulating  myself  upon  my  escape,  when  I  was  seized 
roughly  by  the  arm,  and  found  myself  in  the  grasp  of  the 
warehouseman,  who,  with  his  comrades,  had  been  drawn  into 
the  street  by  the  cries  of  my  pursuer.  I  was  interrogated  as 
to  my  purpose  in  entering  the  cellar.  My  recent  hasty  pace, 
added  to  the  night's  excitement,  had  been  too  much  for  my 
weak  emaciated  frame.  I  could  not  answer  them,  but  stood, 
making  mouths  and  gibbering  like  an  idiot,  as  I  vainly  en- 
deavored to  explain. 

"  Some  poor  devil  of  a  lunatic,  who  has  hurt  himself  in 
escaping  from  a  mad  house,"  said  one  of  the  men,  pointing  to 
the  wound  in  the  side  of  my  head,  which  had  bled  freely, 
and  the  sanguine  stream  had  plenteously  bedewed  my  clothes. 
11  We  had  better  take  care  of  him,  I  guess,"  continued  the 
man ;  "  hold  on  to  him,  while  I  go  and  bring  an  officer." 
My  weakness  caused  me  to  stagger,  and  I  caught  at  the  man 
for  support.  "Oh,  that's  it,  eh?  drunk,  by  the  lord!"  said 
he,  pointing  at  my  clothes,  stained  with  the  earth  from  the 
grave  of  my  child.  "  He  has  been  tumbling  about  the  streets, 
and  that's  the  way  he  has  cut  his  head."  The  men  began 
pushing  me  about  till  I  fell  against  the  wall;  a  burst  of 
laughter  followed,  and  they  told  me  to  reel  home  as  soon  as  I 
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could  and  wash  my  face,  and  get  the  store  open  before  the 
boss  was  there,  or  I  should  lose  my  place.  I  crawled  slowly 
up  the  street — the  men  jeering  and  shouting  after  me  while  I 
remained  in  sight. 

This  incident  diverted  me  from  my  course.  I  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  some  distance  ere  I  could  again  turn  down 
towards  the  river.  At  last,  I  reached  the  wharves ;  at  a  little 
distance,  I  espied  a  vessel  moored  in  the  stream,  and  a  few 
yards  apart  from  the  other  craft,  but  communicating  with 
them  by  a  plank.  It  was  apparently  unoccupied.  In  a  few 
moments  I  stood  over  the  deep  and  rolling  tide,  alone,  and 
ready  for  the  fatal  plunge. 

I  took  off  my  suspenders,  and  twisted  them  securely  round 
my  hands  to  check,  as  much  as  possible,  the  instinctive  efforts 
of  nature.  While  thus  occupied,  I  glanced  my  eyes  around, 
to  take  my  last  sad  look.  The  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens, 
shining  clear  and  full,  giving  a  pleasant  and  a  grateful 
warmth,  which  the  fresh  morning  breeze  wafted  cheerily 
abroad.  The  river  brought  down  its  pure  stream  from  the 
mountains,  and,  careering  joyously  onwards,  hastened  to 
mingle  its  waters  with  the  wide  Atlantic  sea.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  distant  lands  glowed  in  the  early  sunshine  like 
masses  of  the  precious  metals ;  the  variegated  hues  of  the 
forests,  at  that  season  always  rich  and  grand,  received  new 
splendor  in  their  tints  from  the  beauty  of  the  young  day, 
shadowed  occasionally  by  a  passing  cloud  which  gracefully 
sailed  on  the  face  of  the  light  blue  sky.  The  bay,  unequalled 
in  magnificence,  was  before  me,  spread  out  far  and  wide,  like 
a  lovely  page  in  the  book  of  nature.  Crowds  of  sails,  were 
hovering  over  it,  in  strange  variety  of  shape,  like  the  wings 
of  wonderful  and  far  off  birds.  The  limpid  water,  gazing  at 
and  reflecting  the  glories  of  the  heavens,  was  reposing,  as  if 
in  voluptuous  enjoyment,  calm  and  unruffled,  except  when 
rippled  by  the  zephyr's  kiss. 
20 
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The  quiet  loveliness  of  the  scene  rivetted  my  attention.  I 
drank  down  huge  draughts  of  its  beauty — I  felt  its  balm  enter 
my  soul.  Nature  seemed  speaking  to  me  with  her  thousand 
tongues — every  thing  appeared  life-like,  joyous,  and  grateful. 
I  shuddered  with  horror  when  I  recollected  my  impious 
purpose,  and  was  unable  to  continue  my  gaze.  /  thought  that 
the  Creator  smiled  upon  me !  and  I  knelt  down  and  prayed. 

I  felt  a  touch  upon  my  shoulder,  and,  turning  round,  beheld 
the  stevedore  who  had  chased  me  through  the  streets.  He 
had  recognised  me  from  the  wharf,  and  quietly  approached 
me.  In  plain  and  simple  language,  free  from  one  word  of 
reproach,  he  requested  me  to  abandon  my  design,  and  offered 
his  services  to  see  me  home  or  to  my  friends.  Friends ! 
home !  I  had  no  home ;  at  least,  no  place  possessing  any  of 
the  usual  attributes  of  home ;  but  I  was  touched  by  his  kind- 
ness, and  gratefully  squeezing  his  hard  and  toil-worn  hand,  I 
pointed  towards  the  shore. 

When  we  had  reached  the  wharf,  my  strength  had  failed, 
and,  utterly  exhausted,  I  sat  down  upon  a  bale  of  merchan- 
dise, and  swooned.  I  was  recovered  by  the  exertions  of  the 
stevedore ;  he  chafed  my  torn  and  blistered  palms — he  dipped 
his  hat  into  the  river,  and  sprinkled  me  with  the  refreshing 
drops.  A  crowd  collected  round  me ;  his  story  was  soon  told 
— he  had  prevented  me  from  drowning  myself.  Some  of 
them  pitied,  while  others  jeered.  My  coat,  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  was  unloosed,  in  spite  of  my  remonstrance.  The  ab- 
sence of  my  shirt  and  vest  was  noticed,  and,  coupled  with  the 
ghastliness  of  my  looks,  told  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  privation 
that  appealed  to  their  human  sympathies,  and  there  was  a 
burst  of  commiseration  from  the  crowd. 

The  story  spread  with  rapidity.  Clerks  ran  from  the 
stores — the  seamen  hurried  from  their  ships — the  carmen  left 
their  drays — and  the  children  suspended  their  play  to  gaze, 
half  frightened,  on  my  cadaverous  face.  Questions  were 
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showered  upon  me  that  I  was  unable  to  answer ;  and  a  tall 
thin  man,  in  a  suit  of  black,  addressed  the  mob,  and  pointed 
out  the  sinful  nature  of  my  attempt — the  result,  doubtless,  of 
an  ill  spent  life,  and  despair  of  pardon  in  the  world  to  come. 
I  was  unable  to  endure  this  treatment.  I  had  become  the 
object  of  public  pity  and  reproach — nay,  I  was  more — a  show, 
a  mark  for  the  finger  of  ignorance  to  point  at — an  illustration 
of  the  vices  of  the  age.  I  buried  my  face  in  the  bosom  of 
the  stevedore,  who  interrupted  the  noisy  strain  of  fanaticism 
with  a  volley  of  oaths  and  threats. 

A  stout  red  faced  man  pressed  through  the  crowd,  and 
talked  loudly  of  the  obstruction  of  his  business,  and  insisted 
upon  my  immediate  removal  from  his  wharf.  When  he  was 
reminded  of  my  inability  to  walk,  he  offered  a  quarter-dollar 
to  pay  my  coach  fare  to  the  Alms  House ! 

Pride  came  to  my  assistance,  and  strengthened  every  limb. 
I  rose,  and  putting  aside  my  consequential  director  with  a 
dignified  motion  of  the  arm,  moved  as  if  I  intended  to  pass 
through  the  crowd.  The  people  opened  a  path  for  me,  but 
ere  I  had  staggered  a  dozen  yards,  I  beheld,  right  before  me, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  me  with  a  doubtful  gaze,  Gerard  Hayne 
— the  brother  of  Maria. 

He  uttered  my  name  in  a  tone  of  interrogatory.  I  nodded 
in  reply. 

"  Is  it  really  you'f  good  God,  what  is  the  matter  7  you  are 
half  naked,  bleeding,  starving !  What  have  you  been  about  V 

"  Burying  in  a  hole,  dug  by  myself,  the  body  of  my  only 
child." 

When  I  had  uttered  these  words,  the  first  that  I  had  spoken 
for  many  dreary  hours,  I  fell  senseless  upon  the  ground. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 


mento  rebus  in  arduis 
Servare  mcntem,  non  secus  in  bonis 
Ab  insolcnti  temperatam 
Lxtitia,  moriture  Delli. 

HORACE. 

GERARD'S  kind  attentions  restored  me  to  myself.  His  friend- 
ship poured  the  oil  of  peace  upon  my  troubled  spirit,  and  the 
employments  of  industry  eradicated  the  morbid  feelings  of 
my  mind.  Despising  dependence,  I  applied  myself  to  the 
study  of  my  profession  with  an  earnestness  that  astonished 
even  myself.  By  the  recommendations  of  my  friend,  I  soon 
obtained  a  lucrative  practice,  and  the  first  proceeds  of  my 
pencil  were  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the 
stevedore,  whose  kindness  appeared  at  a  moment  when  it  was 
most  deeply  felt.  I  purchased  the  dwelling  wherein  I  had 
formerly  lived,  and  placed  him  and  his  family  in  quiet  pos- 
session —  requiring,  in  quittance  of  rent,  that  they  should  keep 
the  untimely  grave  of  my  fair  haired  boy  free  from  weeds. 
Gerard  wished  me  to  consent  to  his  exhumation,  and  the 
bestowal  of  a  formal  burial,  but  I  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
disturbing  his  remains.  I  fancied  that  his  gentle  spirit 
would  be  better  pleased  with  the  flower-decked  resting  place, 
near  the  home  of  his  short  but  sorrow-stricken  life  —  that  he 
would  prefer  the  rude  grave,  dug  by  the  bleeding  hands  of 
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his  beloved  parent,  to  the  marble  vault  of  the  stranger,  and 
the  proud  formalities  of  purchased  grief. 

My  next  proceeding  was  to  obtain  a  release  from  the  un- 
fortunate creature  with  whom  I  had  so  preposterously  con- 
nected myself  in  marriage.  Thanks  to  the  nature  of  the 
laws  of  this  happy  land,  a  divorce  was  easily  obtained,  and  I 
was  again  unfettered — free ! 

A  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  the  renewal  of  my  inti- 
macy with  Gerard — yet  he  had  never  mentioned  his  sister's 
name,  nor  that  of  her  husband.  I  respected  the  delicacy  that 
prompted  the  silence,  but  I  was  eager  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  facts  of  her  marriage.  I  wished  to  know  if  she  had 
found  the  happiness  that  I  had  been  unable  to  attain— if  she 
had  been  blessed  with  children ;  and  had  suffered,  as  I  had, 
the  agony  of  bereavement.  The  leisure  of  my  profession 
was  spent  in  Gerard's  society,  yet  I  had  never  seen,  nor  had  I 
heard  the  slightest  mention  of  any  member  of  the  Brockett 
family. 

When  the  documents  confirming  my  divorce  were  deliver- 
ed to  me  from  my  lawyer,  Gerard  Hayne  was  with  me  in 
my  atelier.  I  was  giving  the  final  touch  to  a  picture  that  I 
intended  for  the  exhibition,  and  had  devoted  many  laborious 
hours  to  its  completion.  The  subject  was  The  Madonna; 
and  I  had,  not  altogether  unconsciously,  delineated  the  well 
remembered  features  of  the  fair  Maria  in  the  visage  of  the 
virgin  mother.  I  opened  the  law  papers,  and,  with  an  air  of 
satisfaction,  handed  them  to  Gerard  for  his  perusal. 

"I  congratulate  you,  Frank,"  said  he;  "now,  you  can 
marry  again,  and  begin  the  world  anew." 

"  My  matrimonial  experiences  are  too  bitter  to  be  easily 
forgotten,"  said  I.  "  The  burnt  child  dreads  the  fire,  says  the 
adage,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  in  creation  that 
could  tempt  me  to  endure  another  scorching  from  Hymen's 
flambeau." 
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The  color  rose  in  Gerard's  cheeks.  He  contracted  his 
brows,  and  walked  silently  to  the  window. 

I  resumed  rny  palette.  After  a  pause  of  some  duration,  I 
made  a  common-place  remark  relative  to  the  coloring  of  my 
picture.  Gerard  exclaimed  in  a  friendly  tone ;  "  Your  Ma- 
donna is  a  creditable  production,  Frank;  and,  considering 
the  brevity  of  your  probation,  a  work  of  which  you  may  be 
proud." 

"Proud!"  said  I;  "I  hate  the  word,  even  when  there  is 
laudable  reason  for  indulgence  in  its  qualities.  To  my 
bloated  vanity,  I  am  indebted  for  years  of  agonized  remorse. 
When  I  think  of  what  I  am,  and  what  I  might  have  been — 
and  place  in  contrast  all  that  I  have  suffered  with  all  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed,  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  regret  the 
interference  of  the  stevedore." 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  likeness,"  said  Gerard — his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  Madonna. 

"  A  likeness  1  what  mean  you  7"  said  I,  in  much  confusion. 

"You  must  have  loved  her  deeply,  to  have  remembered  her 
so  well." 

"  Gerard— my  friend — "  I  was  unable  to  finish  the  sentence. 
The  opportunity  I  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  had  occurred, 
but  my  heart  was  too  full  to  allow  me  to  speak  calmly  on  the 
subject. 

Gerard  observed  my  agitation,  and  proposed  a  walk.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  were  in  the  streets,  and  soon  halted  before 
the  door  of  a  large  house  in  the  most  fashionable  portion  of 
the  city. 

"  I  have  a  call  to  make  here — may  I  trespass  on  your  time 
for  a  few  moments  V  said  my  friend.  I  signified  my  assent — 
the  door  opened  in  answer  to  his  knock — and  he  left  me  upon 
the  threshold.  He  stayed  some  lime,  and  I  was  on  the  point 
of  returning,  when  he  reappeared.  I  rated  him  loudly  for 
his  cavalier  treatment. 
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"Frank,"  said  he,  "do  not  scold  me.  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  serve  you." 

"  Most  scurvily  have  you  served  me.  For  nearly  half  an 
hour  have  I  been  kicking  my  heels  on  this  slab  of  West 
Chester.  I  have  counted  the  iron  railings,  fronting  the  oppo- 
site mansion,  four  times  over,  whilst  you  were  employed — " 

"  In  your  behalf,  my  prince  of  painters.  The  owner  of 
this  house  is  a  great  patron  of  the  arts ;  I  have  been  proposing 
the  purchase  of  your  Madonna,  but  my  friend  objects  to  the 
subject,  having  two  or  three  in  the  house  already." 

"  Ha !  are  they  copies  from  Raphael,  Carlo  Dolci,  or — " 

"  No ;  quite  original,  I  believe.  I  have  just  seen  a  beauti- 
ful specimen — a  better  exemplification  of  the  subject  cannot 
be  imagined,"  said  Gerard. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  I. 

"  Run  up  with  me,  now,  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it." 

I  followed  him  up  the  stairs,  and  into  a  spacious  drawing 
room,  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  pictures,  but  I 
did  not  observe  the  Madonna.  A  pair  of  folding  doors,  com- 
municating with  another  room,  were  thrown  open  by  my 
friend,  and  I  discovered,  sitting  on  a  couch,  the  form  of  the 
lovely  Maria. 

She  seemed  as  handsome  as  when  she  first  attracted  my 
ardent  gaze.  Time  had  dealt  leniently  with  her,  as  if  loth  to 
touch,  with  his  disfiguring  hands,  the  softness  of  her  youthful 
beauty.  A  little  prattling  charmer  sat  upon  her  lap  ;  and  my 
heart  confessed  that  a  lovelier  embodiment  of  the  Madonna 
could  not  enter  a  painter's  brain. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  who  was  the  most  embar- 
rassed ;  but  female  tact  soon  obtained  the  ascendancy.  Long 
after  she  had  recovered  her  self  possession,  I  continued 
stammering  and  blushing;  and  unable  to  join  in  conversation. 
The  door  opened ;  I  jumped  from  my  chair,  expecting  to  see 
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the  fat  form  of  Brocket!  enter  the  room,  but  I  encountered  the 
servant  with  a  tray  of  refreshments. 

"My  sister  looks  well,  don't  you  think  so,  Frank ^  Six 
years  have  passed  lightly  over  her  head,  and  maternity  and 
widowhood  have  not  wrinkled  her  brow." 

"  Wid — ow — hood !"  said  I,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth. 

"Yes,"  said  Maria;  "are  you  not  aware  that  I  lost  poor 
Brockett  in  the  second  year  of  our  marriage  V1 

I  could  not  answer  her.  Thoughts  of  happiness  rose  from 
their  lurking  places  in  the  very  depths  of  my  heart — my 
blood  coursed  rapidly  through  my  veins — my  fingers  tingled 
— my  temples  throbbed  violently — and  when  I  essayed  to 
speak,  my  tongue  seemed  much  too  large  for  my  mouth. 

Maria  evidently  saw  my  trepidation,  and  whispered  to  her 
little  daughter  to  hand  me  a  glass  of  wine.  I  drew  the  little 
girl  upon  my  knee,  and  kissing  her  pretty  rosebud  of  a 
mouth,  managed  to  say;  "What  is  your  name,  my  lovely 
little  lady  1  Maria,  I  suppose,  after  Mama." 

"No,  sir;  my  name  is  Fanny  Brockett.  I  was  christened 
Frances,  but  mama  generally  calls  me  Frank,  because,  as  she 
told  me  yesterday,  it  is  the  name  of  a  dear  friend  whom  she 
used  to  love  so  very,  very,  much." 

Maria  jumped  up  from  the  couch,  and  ran  to  the  window. 
Gerard  caught  up  the  little  Fanny,  and  quitted  the  room.  In 
one  minute,  I  was  at  Maria's  feet — in  two  more,  I  was  kissing 
her  hand — and  in  two  more,  I  was  jumping,  like  a  madman, 
over  all  the  chairs  and  tables  in  the  room.  I  was  the  accepted 
husband  of  my  early  love. 

Maria  confessed  that  she  had  ever  loved  me ;  that  my  un- 
warrantable insult  and  rude  departure  had  piqued  her  into 
the  acceptance  of  Brockett's  proposals.  He  had  made  her  a 
quiet,  good  sort  of  a  husband,  but  had  died  without  inspiring 
any  other  sensation  than  respect. 
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Gerard  had  delicately  withheld  communicating  the  situa- 
tion of  his  sister  while  I  was  legally  tied  to  the  wretched 
woman  from  whom  I  had  just  been  released.  He  had  felt 
considerable  annoyance  at  my  apathetic  silence,  but  the 
resemblance  of  the  Madonna  and  my  subsequent  agitation, 
convinced  him  of  Maria's  power  over  my  heart,  and  he 
resolved  upon  immediately  bringing  us  together. 

Six  weeks  after  my  reconciliation  with  Maria,  I  claimed 
her  as  my  bride.  We  agreed  to  spend  the  honeymoon  on 
her  estates  in  New  England ;  and  Gerard  promised  to  accom- 
pany us.  We  departed  the  next  morning  in  the  steamboat 
for  Boston — a  merry,  happy  party. 

Having  a  few  calls  to  make  in  my  passage  to  the  boat,  I 
requested  my  friend  to  conduct  his  sister  to  the  wharf,  where 
I  promised  to  join  them  in  due  time. 

My  heart  rose  proudly  within  me,  as  I  stalked  grandly 
down  the  street.  I  had  drank  deeply  of  the  chalice  of  wretch- 
edness and  want — I  had  almost  tasted  the  bitterness  of  death — 
but  love  had  healed  my  bruised  heart,  and  wealth — unbound- 
ed wealth — profusely  gilded  the  present  and  the  future,  and 
the  humble  past  was  lost  amidst  the  dazzling  glare. 

My  business  had  carried  me  to  a  low  quarter  of  the  city. 
I  was  returning  towards  the  wharf,  when  the  piercing  shrieks 
of  a  woman,  mixed  with  the  sounds  of  heavy  blows,  issued 
from  the  recesses  of  an  obscure  and  narrow  alley.  Several 
of  the  passers-by  rushed  up  the  court,  and  forced  open  the 
door  of  the  room  from  whence  the  cries  proceeded,  in  hopes 
of  rendering  assistance.  I  followed  them;  and,  peeping 
over  the  shoulders  of  the  foremost,  recognised  in  the  shriek- 
ing woman,  my  former  wife,  the  profligate  mother  of  my 
child.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor,  her  countenance  bruised 
and  disfigured,  her  long  hair  dishevelled  and  unbound,  and 
her  flaunting  apparel  torn  and  soiled.  She  was  crying  from 
the  effects  of  the  blows  that  had  been  inflicted  on  her  by  the 
21 
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ruffian  Shoard,  who  was  standing,  stick  in  hand,  over  his 
prostrate  victim.  Both  man  and  woman  were  evidently 
under  the  excitement  of  liquor,  and  coarse  recrimination  and 
foul  language  passed  between  them. 

Fortunately,  I  withdrew  from  the  room  without  being  re- 
cognised. A  police  officer,  to  whom  I  was  well  known,  had 
been  attracted  by  the  screams,  and  was  entering  the  alley.  I 
explained  to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and,  giving 
him  the  contents  of  my  purse,  requested  that  he  would 
place  the  wretched  female  in  some  asylum,  and  promised  that 
I  would  be  answerable  for  her  support. 

I  reached  the  wharf  a  sadder  but  a  wiser  man.  The  smiles 
of  my  beauteous  bride  drove  the  dullness  from  my  face,  but 
could  not  erase  from  my  mind  the  impression  that  I  had 
received. 

I  am  now  enjoying  the  highest  possible  felicity.  Domestic 
bliss,  worldly  riches,  health,  friendship,  and  unbounded  love, 
continue  to  bestow  their  blessings.  But  I  bear  all  meekly. 
When  the  worldly  vanity  of  human  nature  rises  in  my  breast, 
the  sad  remembrances  of  the  garden  grave,  the  attempted 
suicide,  and  the  horrible  scene  in  the  alley,  sink  into  my 
soul,  and  blast  the  upward  movements  of  my  pride. 
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THE  ASTONISHED  PAINTER. 

SONNET. 

BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON- 

O  GLORIOUS  art !  that  makest  men  forget 
All  chance  and  change  around  them,  and  dost  raise 
Their  thoughts  above  this  dull  earth's  petty  ways, 
When  on  thy  noble  themes  their  souls  are  set — 
How  lovely  art  thou,  when  thy  powers  are  brought 
To  picture  Nature  in  her  fairy  dress — 
Thou,  her  attendant  sprite— her  handmaid — less, 
And  only  less  than  she — by  whom  is  wrought 
The  spell  with  which  her  beauteous  scenes  are  taught 

To  stay  and  bless  our  dwellings unto  thee 

How  much  we  owe  of  thoughts  and  feelings  fraught 

With  joy's  pure  essence,  when  we  revel  free 
On  those  bright  phantasies  of  heavenly  kind, 
By  Nature  fashioned,  and  by  thee  refined ! 
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THE  BROWNS. 

A    TALE    OF    DINNER    TIME. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 

They  say,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage  ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers,  that  deceive  the  eye  ; 
Dark-working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind ; 
Soul-killing  witches,  that  deform  the  body; 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  liberties  of  sin  ; 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I  greatly  fear  my  money  is  not  safe. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

SOLOMON  WHAPPLE  was  an  English  farmer — one  of  the  by- 
gone breed;  a  race  of  men,  who  were  happy  in  the  possession 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres  of  leasehold  land,  and 
cared  for  no  man  while  they  were  able  to  pay  their  taxes  and 
their  tithes.  These  honest  renters  of  arable  arid  meadow, 
have  almost  entirely  been  repudiated  by  the  monopolizing 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  agricultural  speculatist,  or  gentleman 
farmer,  occupying  two  or  three  thousand  acres,  cultivates  the 
soil,  now-a-days,  with  the  aid  of  paupers  and  workhouse 
scum,  and  makes  furious  fortunes  by  biennial  bankruptcies ; 
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while  the  small  farmers  and  ejected  peasantry  are  compelled 
to  seek  an  abiding  place  in  a  foreign  land. 

Solomon  Whapple  was  a  bullet-headed,  straight-haired, 
hard-faced,  narrow-shouldered,  long-sided,  big-handed  man, 
with  a  shambling  gait,  gawky  look,  and  Boanergian  voice. 
His  farm  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  feudal  town  of 
Bungay,  in  the  heart  of  the  agricultural  county  of  Suffolk, 
famous  for  its  punchy  horses,  cream  cheeses,  fat  parsons,  and 
pretty  women.  Solomon  had  never  been  out  of  his  own 
county,  and  a  business  trip  to  the  borough  town  of  Ipswich, 
which  he  called  Hepsidge,  was  the  extent  of  his  travelling. 

Cupid  had  never  deemed  it  worth  his  while  to  shoot  a  shaft 
at  the  ungainly  Whapple,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  single 
cursedness.  The  cherry-cheeked  beauties  of  Sylvana  daily 
threw  the  most  insinuating  glances,  but  they  recoiled  from 
Solomon's  hard  heart  as  bullets  bound  from  the  hide  of  a 
hippopotamus.  Miss  Nelly  Whapple,  the  farmer's  sister, 
had,  in  early  age,  contracted  a  marriage  with  a  sentimental 
parish  clerk,  who  caught  his  death  cold  during  a  night's 
repose  under  a  hay  mow  in  a  snow  storm.  The  semi-spirit- 
ualist had  been  a  little  overcome  at  the  opening  of  a  new 
Sunday  school  in  Pigsknee  Lane. 

The  widow,  left  with  one  sandy  haired  urchin,  took  up  her 
residence  with  her  brother,  and  superintended  the  egg-gather- 
ings, fowl-feedings,  pig-killings,  pork-saltings,  bacon-smok- 
ings,  cow-milkings,  cream-skimmings,  butter-churnings,  and 
cheese-pressings.  Solomon  Whapple  was  pleased  with  his 
sister's  assiduity,  and  things  went  prosperously  at  Goose 
Green  Farm. 

The  boy  was  named  Nehemiah  after  his  father,  but  called 
Nemmy  by  his  uncle;  he  grew,  not  up,  but  round;  his  fat 
cheeks  were  as  dimpled  as  a  half  pressed  cheese,  and  red  as 
the  ruddle  with  which  the  farmer  marked  his  mutton ;  while 
his  lack-lustre  eye  and  ever-gaping  mouth,  told  of  the  empti- 
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ness  of  his  knowledge-box.  It  was  the  seventh  heaven  of  his 
enjoyment  to  sit  upon  a  swinging  gate,  grasping  in  one  hand 
a  huge  piece  of  home  baked  bread,  and  busily  employed  with 
the  other  in  touzling  his  ragged  fell  of  yellow  hair.  Solomon 
Whapple  knew  that  his  nevey  was  a  lazy  bor,  as  they  phrase 
it  in  Suffolk,  and  that  his  mawther  of  a  sister  "spiled  the 
babby,"  but  being  his  only  kith,  he  acknowledged  the  young 
Orson  as  his  heir  apparent. 

Solomon  had  a  friend  in  London,  a  Mr.  John  Brown,  corn 
merchant,  of  Mark  Lane.  This  Brown  was  a  shrewd,  active 
man  of  business ;  whenever  the  markets  were  likely  to  rise, 
-he  wrote  to  Solomon  Whapple.  of  Goose  Green,  to  purchase 
largely  of  the  required  sort  of  grain,  and  allowed  him  a 
handsome  commission  for  his  trouble.  The  parties  had 
never  met,  for  their  fathers  had  dealt  together,  and  the  trade 
was  concocted  to  their  hands.  But  a  heavy  speculation  had 
turned  out  extraordinarily  profitable,  and  Solomon,  having  a 
larger  sum  than  usual  to  receive  in  remuneration,  determined 
to  visit  his  correspondent,  and  spend  a  few  days  and  a  few 
pounds  in  viewing  the  wonders  of  "  The  Great  Metropolis." 

"  Solly,  bor,  you'd  as  geud  take  Nemmy  as  not,"  said  his 
sister,  in  the  pure  Suffolk  vernacular;  "the  boy's  grow'd  a 
hulking  chap,  and  hain't  see'd  nawthing  o'  the  world  nyther, 
'cept  the  Hepsidge  Mail  and  Saxenem  (Saxmundham) 
steeple.  Its  a  pe-ur  ge-use  what  never  waddles  out  of  his 
own  pond,  Solly,  bor;  even  rats  runs  about,  and  nobo'dy  don't 
never  tie  a  calf  to  the  cow's  tail  arter  he's  done  a  suckling." 

Whapple  admitted  that  there  was  a  heap  of  truth,  and 
something  to  spare,  in  Mrs.  Nelly's  observations ;  and  if  she 
would  promise  to  knit  them  a  red  worsted  comforter  each 
for  their  journey,  and  look  after  the  appurtenances  of 
Goose  Green  in  his  absence,  he  did  not  know  but  what  he 
might  transplant  the  boy  for  a  fortnight,  if  it  was  only  to 
shake  down  his  fat. 
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On  the  appointed  day,  Solomon  Whapple  and  the  interest- 
ing Nehemiah,  took  their  seats  in  one  of  the  little  taxed  carts 
generally  used  by  farmers,  and  Joe  Bumps,  the  one-eyed 
thresher,  was  ordered  to  drive  to  the  end  of  the  lane  leading 
into  the  high  turnpike  road.  In  a  short  time,  the  Yarmouth 
Telegraph  stage  coach,  licensed  to  carry  six  insides  and 
twelve  outsides,  drew  up  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  one-eyed  thresher's  beck — the  hair  trunk  was 
banged  into  the  hind  boot — the  carpet  bag  jerked  into  the  fore 
boot.  Solomon  was  handed  up  to  a  seat  in  the  dicky,  and 
Nemmy,  after  tumbling  off  the  hind  wheel  in  consequence  of 
a  movement  amongst  the  horses,  was  dragged  up  by  his  uncle 
to  an  adjoining  seat,  a^-the  coachman  bawled  out,  "  Tumble 
up,  my  young  un,  or  I'm  blessed  if  you  won't  be  in  dueer 
Street — this  here  near  leader  wants  to  dance  a  hornpipe  on 
his  hind  legs,  and  the  wheelers  is  unaccountable  rumbustious 
— 'cos  they  knows  we're  arter  our  time.  All  right  behind, 
Jem?" 

The  guard  assented.  The  coachman  gave  a  free  rein  to 
the  restive  leaders,  and  double-thonged  the  off  wheeler.  The 
vehicle  darted  over  the  smooth  roads  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  Solomon  Whapple  held  fast  by  the  side  iron, 
and  the  astonished  Nemmy  drew  his  breath,  and,  in  a  fright- 
ened tone,  said,  " My  eyes,  nunkey,  ain't  we  going  ill" 

Mr.  Whapple  was  attired  in  his  Sunday  suit  of  drab  smalls 
and  continuations,  a  bright  buff  waistcoat,  and  a  long-bodied 
lappelled  blue  coat,  which,  as  Mrs.  Nelly  said,  had  worn  un- 
commonly well,  and  looked  almost  as  good  as  new,  which, 
considering  brother  Sol  had  worn  it  off  and  on  for  ten  years 
and  better,  wasn't  so  bad.  Solomon  had  a  great  partiality  for 
this,  his  long  tailed  blue.  "  He  almost  loved  it  like  a  living 
thing." 

The  interesting  Nemmy  was  accoutred  in  a  new  suit  of 
dark  red  corduroy,  plentifully  garnished  with  bright  roley- 
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poley  buttons.  A  red  woollen  comforter  encircled  his  sweet 
throat,  and  a  white  hat,  some  what  too  small,  sat  jauntily  on 
the  top  of  his  straw-colored  noddle.  Mrs.  Nelly  had  pur- 
chased the  chapeau  blanc  from  a  young  farmer  whose  head 
had  outgrown  the  luxury,  and  he  was  therefore  willing  to 
dispose  of  it  at  a  small  expense. 

Solomon  Whapple  soon  became  used  to  the  rapid  motion  of 
the  coach,  and  entered  into  conversation  with  an  agreeable 
gentleman  on  the  same  seat,  who  was  kind  enough  to  answer 
all  his  inquiries  connected  with  the  wonders  of  the  road. 
When  within  half-a-dozen  miles  of  London,  the  farmer  was 
astonished  at  the  regiments  of  gas  lamps  and  the  provoking 
continuity  of  rows  of  houses.  "  Be  this  Lunnon  V  was  his 
question  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  and  the  negative  replies 
produced  as  many  exclamations  of  wonder  and  notes  of  ad- 
miration as  would  have  furnished  a  printer  of  bills  to  a  melo 
drame  theatre. 

Before  the  coach  had  entered  the  metropolis,  Solomon 
Whapple  was  perfectly  convinced  that  Bungay  was  a  con- 
temptible dog  hole  of  a  city,  and  Goose  Green  Farm  some- 
thing considerably  less  than  nothing. 

The  coach  at  last  arrived  at  its  place  of  destination.  The 
horses  dashed  down  the  narrow  gateway  of  the  inn  yard,  and 
the  coachman,  addressing  the  outside  passengers,  said,  "  look 
arter  your  'eds  behind."  The  unconscious  Nemmy  disre- 
garded the  injunction,  and  neglected  to  stoop ;  his  white  hat 
bumped  against  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  rolled  into  the  street. 
One  of  the  many  thieves  that  are  always  prowling  round  the 
east  end  of  London,  instantly  picked  up  the  prize,  and  ran 
off,  exclaiming,  in  s^nuine  slang — "  A  bob's  worth,  s'elp  me 
dickey." 

The  passengers  alighted,  and  the  luggage  was  removed 
from  the  coach.  The  good  natured  gentleman  gave  Solomon 
a'  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  bade  him  farewell.  The 
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farmer  and  his  nephew,  being  way  passengers,  were  desired 
to  walk  into  their  office,  and  pay  their  fare.  The  clerk  was 
busily  engaged  for  several  minutes,  and  when  he  did  ask 
Solomon  for  his  money,  Solomon  declared  that  he  was  unable 
to  find  his  pocket  book.  A  minute  search  developed  an 
enormous  gash  in  one  of  the  skirts  of  his  beloved  blue  coat, 
and  the  pocket  book  had  doubtless  been  abstracted  through  the 
aperture. 

"Well,"  said  the  coachman  who  was  waiting  for  his  cus- 
tomary half-crown,  "  I'm  blow'd  if  I  didn't  expect  something 
o'  this  sort.  That  chattering  friend  o'  your'n  has  been  a 
hugging  on  you  unkimmon  close  lately,  so  I  'spose  he  carved 
your  casimere  whilst  we  was  a  rattling  over  the  stones.  He 
looked  like  one  of  the  swell  mob  down  upon  his  luck,  and 
p'raps  the  poor  fellow  wanted  a  little  capital  to  begin  bizzness 
again.  'Taint  o'  no  use  a  running  arter  him,  sir;  he's  too 
wide  awake  not  to  make  himself  most  remarkable  scarce 
arter  he'd  got  them  memorandums ;  them  people  always  cuts 
their  coats  according  to  their  cloth.  Sorry  for  your  loss,  sir 
— 'taint  my  fault — p'raps  you've  got  a  hodd  half-crown  in 
your  weskit  pocket  for  the  coachman ;"  and  the  knight  of  the 
whip  touched  his  hat,  and  extended  his  hand  in  expectation 
of  the  complimentary  fee. 

"Darn  all  Lunnoners,"  said  the  irate  Whapple,  in  an 
agony  of  agitation.  "  Doan't  thee  hold  thee  hand  to  me,  bor 
— I  hain't  got  no  money,  ye  feul." 

The  porter,  who  had  been  removing  the  luggage,  saw  the 
failure  of  the  coachman's  attempt  upon  Whapple's  pocket, 
and  knowing,  therefore,  that  his  own  expected  gratuity  would 
be  non  esl  inventus,  said  to  the  driver  of  a  branch  coach  that 
was  about  starting  to  the  western  precincts  of  the  metropolis ; 
"  Veil,  I'm  sniggered !  Robbee,  this  'ere  long-sided  slab  of  a 
countryman  as  is  jest  got  off  the  Telly,  vith  that  'ere  Suffolk 
punch  of  a  son  in  them  'ere  carrotty-coloured  redikerlusses, 
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has  lost  his  reader,  and  so,  ve're  to  be  done  out  of  our  regu- 
lars. Self  presywashun  is  the  first  law  o'  natur— here's  his 
bit  of  carpeting — I  heerd  your  old  'oman  say  she  vanted  a  bit 
to  lay  afore  the  cupboard  door.  I'll  call  in  afore  church  time 
o'  Sunday,  Bobiee,  to  inwestigate  petiklers." 

Saying  this,  the  guard  took  up  WJiapple's  carpet  bag,  and 
threw  it  on  the  roof  of  the  branch  stage.  In  a  few  seconds, 
this  stage  was  driven  from  the  inn  yard ;  the  coachman  left 
the  bag  at  a  public  house  in  the  course  of  his  transit,  and 
afterwards  honorably  divided  the  spoil  between  himself  and 
the  porter. 

Solomon  Whapple  ordered  beds  at  the  inn,  and  desired  that 
his  luggage  might  be  sent  into  their  rooms.  "This  here 
your  hair  trunk,  sir,"  said  the  porter;  "can't  see  nothing  o' 
no  carpet  bag,  sir,  no  vhere.  Ikey  Ostler  says  he  see'd  a  fat 
gennelman  a  valkin'  up  the  yard  like  vinkin,  vith  jest  the 
werry  moral  o'  sich  a  bag  as  you  describe.  Shouldn't  wonder 
if  'taint  five  mile  off  by  this  time.  Please  to  'member  the 
porter,  sir." 

Solomon  bore  the  loss  of  his  carpet  bag  with  a  worse  grace 
than  he  did  the  loss  of  his  pocket  book.  The  porter  vainly 
tried  to  comfort  him.  "  Carpet  bags  allus  vos  missible  things 
— there  ain't  no  end  to  the  carpet  bags  as  is  lost  by  travellers. 
They  comes  and  they  goes,  and  nobody  never  sees  'em,  'cos 
vy,  they  ke£ps  continually  a  wanishing.  Vopping  large 
trunks  has  some  sense  in  'em.  Them's  the  vuns !  they  can't 
be  valked  off  in  a  pig's  visper,  or  tucked  under  a  man's  arm 
as  if  he  vas  taking  your  other  shirt  to  be  vashed." 

After  a  hearty  supper  and  a  glass  of  hot  brandy  and  water, 
Solomon  retired  for  the  night.  His  nephew  occupied  a  little 
bed  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  frightened  at  .being  alone,  was 
unable  to  close  his  eyes.  He  repeatedly  awakened  his  uncle 
by  inquiring  if  he  was  asleep.  "  Shut  thee  eyes  and  thee 
mouth,  Nemmy,  bor ;  I  ha'  lost  enough  in  this  darned  Lunnon 
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already,  without  being  robbed  of  my  night's  rest  by  my  own 
nevey,  d'rat  thee." 

In  the  morning,  Solomon  ordered  breakfast.  Nehemiah 
assisted  him  to  demolish  an  innumerable  quantity  of  muffins 
and  thin  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  with  several  dishfuls  of 
consumptive-looking  mutton  chops.  After  requesting  a 
chambermaid  to  sew  up  the  rent  in  the  skirt  of  his  long-tailed 
blue,  Solomon  demanded  an  audience  of  the  landlord.  He 
detailed  the  loss  of  his  pocket  book,  and  his  consequent  inabi- 
lity to  pay  his  bill ;  but  if  the  host  chose  to  send  to  Brown,  the 
corn  merchant,  he  was  sure  that  any  requisite  sum  of  money 
would  be  advanced  in  his  name ;  or,  if  preferred,  he  would 
leave  the  hair  trunk  and  his  "nevey"  in  pawn  for  a  few 
hours,  while  he  went  to  Mark  Lane  and  obtained  the  cash. 
The  landlord  civilly  regretted  the  necessity,  but  would  en- 
deavor to  make  the  young  gentleman  comfortable  during 
his  absence.  Solomon,  whose  pockets  had  been  thoroughly 
"cleaned  out"  by  the  complaisant  gentleman  on  the  coach, 
borrowed  Nemmy's  entire  stock  of  ready  cash,  consisting  of 
a  shilling  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  a  new  half-crown  piece. 

About  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Solomon 
sallied  forth  on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  The  Corn  Ex- 
change in  Mark  Lane  was  the  haven  of  his  hopes,  but  he 
knew  not  the  whereabouts  of  its  location.  An  omnibus, 
which  to  his  unpractised  eyes,  looked  like  a  school  room  on 
wheels,  was  drawn  up  to  tke  pavement  side,  close  to  the 
embouchure  of  the  inn  yard.  The  cad  hailed  him— tf  Cittee 
—  Obern  (Holborn)— Ox/id  Street."  "I  wish  to  go  to  Mark 
Lane,"  said  Solomon.  "Get  in,  sir;  put  you  down  there  in 
no  time."  Mark  Lane  was  barely  ten  minutes  walk  from 
the  hotel,  and  the  cad  knew  that  the  omnibus  would  not  pass 
even  the  end  of  the  lane,  but  he  was  aware  that  if  the  farmer 
once  got  into  the  machine,  he  could  not  get  out  again  without 
paying  the  fare. 
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On  rolled  the  ponderous  vehicle,  and  fresh  customers  con- 
tinued to  enter  its  straw-spread  cavity.  Solomon  wondered 
at  the  endless  string  of  the  pedestrian  thousands,  at  the  splen- 
dor of  the  shops,  and  at  the  length  of  the  countless  streets 
that  diverged  every  way  from  the  main  avenue,  up  which, 
mingled  with  innumerable  vehicles  of  every  description,  the 
omnibus  was  threading  its  devious  way. 

Solomon  passed  Aldgate  Pump ;  he  rattled  up  Leadenhall 
Street,  and  left  behind  him  the  spacious  depository  of  Indian 
wealth ;  passing  the  gloomy  portals  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
"where  merchants  most  do  congregate,"  he  navigated  in 
safety  the  Bank  straits,  and  the  dangerous  passage  of  the 
Mansion  House — the  head  quarters  of  London's  civic  dignity. 
Cheapside's  lengthy  avenue  was  passed  over,  Newgate  Street 
driven  through,  and  the  hanging  corner  of  the  Old  Bailey 
gone  by.  Skinners'  Street  descent  and  the  dangers  of  Hoi- 
born  Hill  safely  achieved,  the  vehicle  entered  on  the  broad 
expanse  of  High  Holborn,  and  eventually  brought  up  opposite 
the  palatial  factory  of  those  potentates  of  Japan,  Day  and 
Martin.  After  the  driver  had  taken  in  wood  and  water  (gin 
and  gingerbread),  and  had  allowed  his  horses  five  minutes 
stagnation,  he  put  up  his  helm,  and  made  for  St.  Giles'  Bay, 
doubled  Tottenham  corner,  and  bore  down  Oxford  Street 
under  easy  sail.  Solomon,  wondering  at  the  distance,  peeped 
through  the  little  window  at  the  horse  end  of  the  omnibus, 
"  and  to  the  line  of  houses  saw  no  end."  The  landlord  had 
told  him  that  Mark  Lane  was  within  a  few  minutes  walk  of 
the  inn — he  had  already  travelled  through  more  streets  than 
he  had  ever  imagined  the  world  to  contain.  He  asked  the 
next  sitter  if  he  was  far  from  Mark  Lane." 

"Mark  Lane!"  said  the  person  addressed;  "why,  you  are 
three  miles  from  it,  sir.  Here,  conductor,  this  gentleman 
ought  to  have  been  set  down  at  Mark  Lane." 

"  Veil,  I  knows  he  oughter,"  said  the  cad  j  "but  the  'nibns 
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didn't  desacly  pass  agen  the  hend  off  the  lane ;  and  as  the 
gemman  never  said  nothing  to  nobody,  it  war'nt  for  me  to 
make  no  obsywayshun  on  his  privit  affairs." 

"What  be  I  to  pay,  borT'  said  Solomon,  stepping  out  of 
the  vehicle,  and  holding  out  Nemmy's  new  half-crown. 

"All  right,  sir,"  said  the  cad,  snatching  the  piece  of  money, 
and  hopping  up  to  the  top  of  his  perch.  "  Get  on,  Charke." 

"  Stop,"  roared  the  gentleman  who  was  sitting  nearest  the 
door ;  "  stop,  you  scoundrel,  and  give  the  gentleman  his 
change.  The  fare  is  but  sixpence — do  you  mean  to  rob  him 
of  two  shillings  7" 

"  Vy,"  said  the  cad,  "  I  knows  as  the  gemman  gived  me  a 
narf-crown,  vich  I  gove  to  the  driver  who  hasn't  guve  me 
the  change.  Fork  over  the  pewter,  Charge — the  gemman's 
feelings  is  hurt  for  want  o'  the  two  bob." 

Solomon  received  the  silver,  and,  thanking  the  stranger 
for  his  interference,  walked  disconsolately  on  his  way.  He 
pushed  vigorously  along  the  crowded  pathway,  but  found  it 
impossible  to  stem  the  tide.  The  fascinations  of  the  shop 
windows  were  too  potent  to  be  withstood ;  a  couple  of  ballad 
singers  nailed  him  by  the  ears  to  the  corner  of  the  street,  till 
a  policeman  dispersed  the  listening  mob,  and  drove  off  the 
peripatetic  vocalists.  The  comicalities  of  that  antique  come- 
dian, Punch,  completed  his  entrancement :  he  gazed,  untired, 
till  the  sound  of  St.  Giles'  bells,  striking  the  meridian  hour, 
attracted  his  attention,  and  he  thought  of  the  forlorn  Nemmy, 
whom  he  had  left  in  pawn  at  a  strange  inn  nearly  three  miles 
away.  He  thought,  too,  of  Mr.  Brown — of  the  day's  decline 
— of  dinner  time — for  his  unsophisticated  gastrics,  used  to  the 
early  hours  of  rural  life,  "  like  a  nest  of  new-waked  rook- 
lings,  cawed  for  food." 

A  hackney  coachman  hailed  the  erratic  Solomon,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  ride.  "  The  very  thing,"  thought  the 
farmer,  and  made  inquiry  respecting  the  fare  to  Mark  Lane 
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— "Four  shillings,"  said  the  coachman,  who  saw  that  he  had 
a  countryman  to  deal  with.  Solomon  sighed  at  the  sound. 
He  had  but  three  shillings  in  his  possession ;  and  in  a  doubtful 
tone,  he  offered  that  sum  for  the  coachman's  acceptance. 
"  Well,  my  master,  seeing  you're  a  country  gentleman, 
whereby  all  Londoners  ought  to  be  civil,  I'll  take  your 
money,  whereby  I  inwalidates  a  fourth  o'  my  fare,  whereby 
you  can't  help  that."  The  coachman  had  been  a  small  trades- 
man, and  once  possessed  a  real  donkey  and  a  handsome  pair 
of  panniers,  and  did  a  very  decent  business  in  the  cats'  -meat 
line ;  but,  in  a  fit  of  jollification  at  Greenwich  fair,  on  Easter 
Monday,  he  played  away  his  entire  establishment  at  a  game 
of  All  Fours  with  a  wicked  "  sassage  wender,"  and  was 
compelled  to  accept  a  hackman's  wages  for  a  subsistence. 
His  politeness  to  the  ladies  who  used  to  feed  their  feline 
favorites  with  his  purveyings,  obtained  him  the  name  of 
Civil  Jemmy,  and  he  still  retained  his  wish  to  please — a  rare 
possession  amongst  hackney  coachmen. 

Solomon  stepped  into  the  rickety  vehicle,  and  requested  the 
driver  to  hurry  on.  The  jaded  horses  made  but  sorry  way, 
and  Solomon,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  was  about  consulting 
his  watch,  but  found  that  his  fob  was  empty — his  watch, 
the  heir-loom  of  the  Whapple  family,  was  gone !  Solomon 
stretched  his  long  back  against  the  end  of  the  coach,  and  put 
his  longer  legs  on  the  opposite  seat,  whilst  he  indulged  in  a 

few  deep  and  hearty  d s,  delivered  with  Doric  purity  and 

Spartan  brevity. 

The  hack  stopped  before  the  portals  of  the  Corn  Exchange. 
Solomon  alighted,  and  tendered  his  three  shillings  to  the 
driver.  "  Only  one  of  these  are  the  real  thing,  sir,  whereby 
the  t'other  two  is  counterfeit  and  illegal  contrary  to  law. 
Trouble  you  for  a  couple  of  respectable  shillings,  whereby 
one  may  get  rid  on  them  again." 

"Counterfeit 7"  said  Solomon;   "why  I  had  'em  gi'n  me 
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this  morning,  by  the   omnibus  man,  in  change  of  a  half 
crown,  true  as  a  fact,  bor." 

The  omnibusses  had  nearly  ruined  the  hack  trade,  and 
every  coachman,  with  true  esprit  de  corps,  felt  bound  to  de- 
teriorate the  respectability  of  the  monopolizing  caravans. 

"  The  total  of  them  'bus  wretches  is  smashers  (passers  of 
counterfeit  coin),  whereby  people  which  is  unprincipled  suffi- 
cient to  authorise  them  with  appearancing  in  their  yeller 
hearses,  can't  expect  proper-riety  of  change,  perwising  they 
don't  require  it,  whereby  it  sarves  ''em  right." 

"What  be  I  to  do,  borT'  said  the  disconsolate  Solomon. 
"  I  hain't  got  no  more  money,  so  be  geud  enough  to  trust  me 
for  five  minutes  while  I  go  into  market  arter  Mister  Brown." 

"  Whereby  I'm  tb  be  done  brown,  eh  V  said  the  coachman. 
"  Come,  come,  you  are  personalizing  it  uncommon  prime, 
whereby  its  conwincing  to  my  experience  that  you're  an  old 
offender.  Liquidate  my  fare,  or  I'll  find  you  board  and  lodg- 
ing for  a  month  in  Newgate." 

"  Vy,  Civil  Jemmy,  vot's  the  row,"  said  a  cabman,  who  had 
just  put  down  a  gentleman  at  the  Exchange  gate. 

"This  lanky  bumpkin  wants  to  come  the  double  shuffle 
over  me,  with  two  of  the  most  audacioucest  Brummagems 
you  ever  winked  at,"  replied  the  hackman. 

"  Vot,  he  in  the  blue  tog  vith  that  unkimmon  long  tail  1  vy, 
I've  seen  him  afore — he  vas  at  Brixton  vith  me  ven  I  valked 
up  stairs  for  a  month,  and  never  got  to  the  top — I  vas  sent 
there  unjustifiably,"  said  he,  to  half  a  dozen  spectators,  in  an 
explanatory  tone,  "  'cos  I  vas  sarcy  to  his  vorship,  ven  they 
had  me  up  for  havin'  druv'  over  a  hold  'oman,  vhich  died  o' 
purpose  artervards  to  get  a  poor  cove  in  trouble.  I  say,  old 
blue  skin,  how  did  you  leave  'em  all  at  the  mill  V 

Solomon  Whapple  did  not  understand  the  question,  but, 
indignant  at  the  general  laugh  that  followed  the  cabman's 
speech,  turned  on  his  heels,  and  proceeded  to  walk  away. 
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The  coachman  ran  after  him;  a  cry  of  stop  thief  was  raised — 
Solomon  quickened  his  pace,  but  was  knocked  down  by  three 
Irish  laborers,  who  were  mixing  mortar  in  the  front  of  a 
house  that  was  undergoing  repairs.  Solomon  was  immedi- 
ately seized,  and  given  into  the  custody  of  a  policeman,  but 
he  roared  out  his  declaration  of  innocence,  and  asked  to  see 
Mr.  Brown,  the  corn  merchant,  of  Mark  Lane. 

That  gentleman  was  standing,  with  several  others,  on  the 
steps  of  the  Exchange,  laughing  heartily  at  Whapple's  un- 
couth appearance,  who,  covered  with  lime  and  mud,  was 
struggling  with  the  hackney  coachman  and  the  officer.  Mr. 
Brown  was  astonished  at  hearing  his  name  mentioned ;  pene- 
trating the  crowd  and  facing  the  suffering  Solomon,  he  declar- 
ed who  he  was  and  his  wish  to  know  the  prisoner's  business. 

"  If  you  be  Mister  Brown,  I  was  just  coming  up  to  your'n 
— true  as  life,  bor — I'm  Solomon  Whapple,  of  Geuse  Green 
Fa-arm,  handy  to  Bungay,  in  Suffolk." 

"You  Solomon  Whapple'?  impossible." 

"Well,  I  almost  wish  it  were — but  I've  got  your  letters  to 
show ;  and  so  just  pay  this  here  coachman  two  shillings,  and 
take  me  out  o'  pawn." 

Mr.  Brown  complied  with  his  request,  and  Civil  Jemmy, 
with  many  apologies,  drove  off.  The  policeman  received  a 
gratuity,  and  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  Mr.  Brown's 
explanation.  The  mob  dispersed,  and  the  cab  driver,  as  he 
mounted  his  one-outside  machine,  called  out — "  I  say,  Mister 
Brown,  your  friend's  very  green — I  means  him  in  the  J>lue 
coat  vat's  all  vite,  and  the  yeller  smalls  vat's  all  black.  Don't 
let  him  go  out  agen  arout  his  nuss." 

A  few  minutes  conversation  satisfied  Mr.  Brown  that  Solo- 
mon was  the  genuine  representative  of  Goose  Green  Farm. 
Whapple,  with  lugubrious  earnestness,  detailed  the  robbery 
of  his  pocket  book,  the  loss  of  his  carpet  bag,  and  his  nephew's 
hat — his  unconscious  ride  to  Oxford  Street,  the  roguery  of 
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the  omnibus  conductor — and  the  fate  of  his  watch ;  concluded 
his  relation  by  requesting  Mr.  Brown  to  furnish  him  with 
sufficient  money  to  "  buy  his  peur  nevey  Nemmy  a  hat,  and 
take  him  out  o'  pawn." 

Mr.  Brown  promised  to  attend  to  that  affair,  and  after  five 
minutes  conversation  with  his  clerk,  took  Solomon  to  his 
stand,  and  paid  him  the  whole  of  the  balance  due  on  the  last 
account.  Solomon  reserved  a  few  sovereigns  for  incidental 
expenses,  and  stuffed  the  whole  of  the  notes  into  his  watchless 
fob.  Several  of  the  merchants  frequenting  the  exchange 
were  attracted  by  the  uncouth  figure  of  the  long  farmer,  and 
circled  round  him,  laughing  heartily  at  his  pronunciations 
and  peculiarities.  Solomon  having  experienced  nothing  but 
roguery  from  his  London  acquaintance,  refused  to  enter  into 
conversation,  and  stood  with  his  back  against  the  wall,  and 
his  hands  on  his  fob  pocket.  But  when  Mr.  Brown's  clerk 
returned,  leading  the  redeemed  Nemmy  by  the  hand,  "the 
mirth  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious."  The  squab  "  nevey" 
in  his  close  fitting  "  carrotty  colored  redikerlusses,"  and 
graced  with  a  hat  enormously  too  large,  caught  hold  of 
Whapple's  coat,  and  throwing  as  much  misery  in  his  fat  face 
as  he  conveniently  could,  said,  with  the  genuine  Suffolk 
whine,  "  I  say,  unkey  Solly,  when  be  I  to  have  any  feud, 
borr 

"  Mr.  Whapple,  you  will  dine  with  me,"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
"and  as  you  say  that  you  wish  to  take  your  nephew  to  the 
theatre,  I  must  request  you  to  step  to  my  house  immediately, 
and  direct  the  servants  to  hasten  dinner — say,  three  o'clock — 
and  I  will  follow  you  directly.  Let  the  domestics  also  attend 
to  the  state  of  your  apparel.  I  live  but  a  few  doors  down  the 
street — my  name  is  on  the  door." 

"  Well,  if  I  feed  at  your'n  to-day,  thee  must  feed  at  mine 
to-morrow." 

"Not  whilst  you  are  in  London,  Mr.  Whapple.  I  intend 
23 
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visiting  the  sea  coast  this  season,  and  rambling  amongst  the 
prawners  and  shrimp  catchers.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  I 
shall  then  tax  your  hospitality  pretty  severely." 

"  Hope  you  may,  that's  all.  Shall  I  leave  Nemmy  along  o' 
theeT' 

"  By  no  means." 

The  punchy  boy  seized  his  long  uncle  by  the  tail  of  his 
damaged  blue,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  egress  from  the 
exchange.  Solomon,  with  the  usual  fatality  attending  stran- 
gers in  London,  took  the  wrong  turning,  and  progressing  up 
instead  of  down  the  street,  looked  at  each  house  door  for  the 
mame  of  his  friend.  Browns  are  as  plentiful  in  London  as 
blacks  are  in  Virginia.  Solomon  soon  caught  sight  of  a 
handsome  brass  plate  bearing  the  well  known  cognomen,  and 
running  up  the  stone  steps,  gave  a  loud  single  rap  with  the 
enormous  knocker. 

"  What  do  you  want  7"  said  a  pert  housemaid,  from  behind 
the  half  opened  door — her  head  covered  with  curl  papers  and 
hair  pins. 

"  Mister  Brown  says  thee  must  get  dinner  for  us  by  three 
o'clock,  'cause  Nemmy  and  T  be  going  to  the  play  show." 

"  What's  that?"  said  the  girl. 

"  Let  me  and  my  nevey  come  inside  the  deur,  that's  a  geud 
mawther,  for  them  carts  make  such  a  confoundy  noise,  I  can't 
hear  myself  a  saying  nothing." 

The  servant  looked  suspiciously  at  Solomon's  dirty  clothes, 
but  suffered  him  and  Nemmy  to  enter  the  hall  passage,  and 
redeliver  the  mysterious  message. 

The  housemaid  unceremoniously  told  the  farmer  that  she 
did  not  believe  a  word  he  had  been  saying,  for  she  had 
lived  four  years  with  the  Browns,  and  never  knew  them 
to  dine  before  six  o'clock.  When  Solomon  desired  her  to 
fetch  him  a  clothes  brush  and  towel,  for  the  purpose  of  reno- 
vating his  damaged  appearance,  she  called  loudly  to  the 
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footman,  who  was  peeping  from  the  stairs'  top,  that  two 
suspicious  characters  had  got  into  the  house,  and  wanted  her 
to  go  away  while  they  robbed  the  parlors. 

The  footman  advanced,  and  desired  the  Goose  Greeners  to 
quit  the  house.  Solomon  fixed  his  huge  paw  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  man  in  livery,  and  said,  in  a  stentonian  tone — "  Why, 
thee  steupid  feul !  I  ha'  just  left  thy  master  on  'change — him 
and  I  ha'  done  commission  business  together  for  many  a 
year — my  name's  Whapple,  from  Bungay.  I'm  to  dine  here 
to-day,  I  tell'ee.  Mister  Brown  is  coming  home  his-self  in  a 
brace  of  shakes — and  take  care  you  don't  get  'em  both,  bor." 

The  Brown,  into  whose  domicile  Solomon  had  thus  in- 
truded, was  a  stock  broker,  in  an  extensive  way  of  trade. 
The  footman  heard  something  about  commission,  and,  having 
bowed  the  rustics  into  a  small  parlor,  ran  up  to  his  mistress 
with  the  information,  that  a  country  gentleman,  one  of  Mr. 
Brown's  best  customers,  was  below,  waiting  for  master,  who 
was  coming  home  to  an  early  dinner. 

Mrs.  Brown,  a  dignified  and  fashionable  lady,  descended 
the  stairs,  and  swept  with  majestic  elegance  into  the  little 
back  parlor.  She  started  with  surprise  at  the  sight  of  her 
visiters,  and  rudely  said,  "  Surely  you  are  not  the  persons 
who  wish  to  see  me  V1 

"  To  see  thee  V  said  Whapple,  with  a  stare.  "  Nemmy 
and  me  be  come  here  to  cut  our  mutton  along  wi'  Brown." 

"  Mutton !"  screamed  Mrs.  B.  "  What  does  the  rustic 
mean1?" 

Solomon  told  his  story,  and  impressed  conviction  upon  the 
mind  of  the  lady,  who  unceremoniously  left  the  room,  and, 
retiring  to  her  chamber,  rang  the  bell  for  her  maid.  "  Bates, 
that  horrible  husband  of  mine  has  sent  home  a  vulgar  and 
extensive  countryman,  with  a  juvenile  associate  who  looks 
like  a  gigantic  tomato — these  uucouths  are  to  dine  here  at 
three  o'clock !  did  you  ever  1" 
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"  Lor',  mem,  Mr.  B.  must  have  been  intosticated — and  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Fitzgiggs  coming  too,  and  Lootenant  Simes 
and  the  other  soldier  gentleman  from  the  Tower,  too." 

"Oh,  Bates,  they  must  not  see  the  griffins!  We  shall  not 
dine  till  six,  or  half-past,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  Browne 
relieving  the  household  from  the  incubi  long  before  that. 
Send  Mary  to  them— let  them  be  scrubbed  and  rubbed,  and 
brought  up  into  the  drawing  room  till  B.  returns.  What  can. 
we  give  them  to  eat  V 

"  Lor',  mem,  nothing  can  be  got  ready  at  that  unconscion- 
able hour — three  o'clock !  why,  the  breakfast  things  won't  all 
be  cleared  away.  But  I'll  tell  cook  to  grill  'em  up  something 
hot." 

"  Do  so ;  and  request  Miss  Augustina  Browne  to  attend  me 
directly." 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  Goose  Greeners  were  alone  in  a 
spacious  drawing  room,  and  gaping,  with  admiration,  at  the 
new  and  inexplicable  articles  of  furniture  that  filled  the 
room.  Solomon's  bachelor  feelings  were  shocked  at  the  sight 
of  a  full  length  figure  of  Venus  supporting  a  candelabrum ; 
the  Paphian  goddess  was  in  a  state  of  classical  nudity,  and, 
to  preserve  his  nephew's  morals  from  corruption,  the  farmer 
draperied  a  portion  of  the  ample  window  curtains  over  the 
offending  figure. 

Nemmy  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  roon^.  shaking 
like  a  red  flannel  jelly  bag— his  eyes,  strained  almost  out  of 
their  fat  sockets,  were  fixed  upon  the  carved  pillar  of  an 
Indian  cabinet  that  was  fashioned  in  the  likeness  of  an  idol, 
and  appeared  to  be  grinning  at  the  luckless  youth  with  a  truly 
demoniac  twist  of  feature. 

"  Unkey  Solly,  be  'urn  alive  7  kick  'um  wi'  your  beut." 

On  the  mantel  piece,  a  group  of  The  Graces,  exquisitely 
modelled  in  virgin  wax,  stood  upright  beneath  a  glass  case ; 
these  attendants  on  the  queen  of  beauty  were  as  little  indebted 
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to  apparel  as  the  figure  of  the  goddess,  and,  Solomon  as  he 
gazed  on  the  lovely  forms  entwined  in  a  sisterly  embrace, 
felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  sun-burnt  cheeks. 

"Darn  it!"  said  he,  "I've  heerd  o' the  wickedness  o' the 
rich,  but  never  saw  so  much  of  it  afore.  Nemmy,  bor,  don't 
thee  come  at  this  end  o'  the  room — here's  some'at  more 
horrible  than  that  there  big-eyed  devil  under  the  table." 

The  footman  and  the  housemaid  had  reported  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Goose  Greeners  to  the  cook,  and  the  fire 
functionary's  curiosity  being  excited,  she  resolved  to  have  a 
peep  at  them.  Putting  on  a  clean  apron,  and  tidying  her  cap, 
she  bustled  into  the  room  as  if  she  had  business  there.  Solo- 
mon was  glad  of  the  interruption,  and  eagerly  addressed  her. 

"  I  say,  you  mawther,  be'ant  Brown  home  yet  nyther  V 

As  the  cook  was  about  to  answer,  she  seized  the  curtain 
that  Solomon  had  wrapped  round  the  naked  Venus,  and,  giv- 
ing it  a  twitch  as  if  to  spread  it  across  the  window,  overset 
the  marble  statue,  which,  with  the  marcasite  candlestick  and 
wax  lights,  prepared  for  the  evening's  party,  fell  in  ruins 
upon  the  floor. 

"  O  my  !  O,  Gemini!  O,  gracious  !"  said  the  cook,  as  she 
hopped  over  the  fragments,  and  fled  from  the  room.  The 
lady  of  the  mansion  was  soon  informed  that  the  countryman 
had  knocked  over  the  lamp  figure,  and  was  playing  "  old 
gooseberry"  with  the  furniture. 

"  It  serves  Browne  right,"  said  his  lady,  who  was  too  well 
bred  to  express  the  least  mortification.  Augustina,  my  love, 
go  in  and  amuse  the  wretches  till  Pa  returns." 

Solomon  was  busily  employed  in  endeavoring  to  restore 
Madame  Venus  to  her  equilibrium,  and  Nemmy  was  on  his 
knees,  picking  up  the  pieces,  and  depositing  them  in  a  Pom- 
peii-looking vase  which  he  had  taken  from  the  cheffbnier, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  thin  pale-faced  young  lady, 
about  fifteen  years  of  age,  entered  the  room.  She  was  dressed 
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in  a  loose  white  muslin  frock,  fastened  tightly  round  her  very 
small  waist,  and  decorated  with  a  broad  sash  of  pale  blue 
riband.  Her  hair  hung  in  a  profusion  of  ringlets;  which, 
with  a  snub  nose  and  deep  set  eyes,  gave  her  head  something 
of  a  resemblance  to  the  tete  of  a  French  poodle  dog. 

"Bean't  Brown  in  yet  7"  inquired  Solomon. 

"  Papa  has  not  returned,"  murmured  the  young  lady. 

"  Why,  you  ain't  a  going  to  tell  me  as  Brown's  your 
daddy  ?"  said  Solomon.  "  I  never  know'd  he'd  a  been  mar- 
ried, to  say  nawthing  abeout  little  'uns;  though  you  bean't 
so  little  nyther — you're  a  geud  sized  mawther  for  so  young  a 
man  as  Brown." 

The  young  lady  went  towards  the  mutilated  Venus,  and  to 
Solomon's  horror,  began  to  investigate  the  extent  of  damage. 
The  arm,  which  had  been  outstretched,  was  broken  short  off 
above  the  elbow — the  nose  was  in  a  fitting  state  for  the  Talio- 
cotian  operation,  and  an  awkward  fracture  of  the  right  knee 
rendered  her  position  dangerously  unsteady.  But  Solomon 
put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  easy  tone ; 
"  A  little  putty  and  white  paint  will  make  her  leuk  as  geud  as 
new." 

"  Do  you  sketch  7"  said  Miss  Augustma  to  nevey  Nemmy, 
as  she  was  taking  her  portfeuille  from  a  side  table.  "  Do  you 
sketch  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  innocent. 

"  Do  you  draw  V'  said  the  young  lady. 

11  Oh,  yes.  When  Bet's  down  arter  the  keows,  I  draws  all 
the  water  from  the  well  that  mother  wants,  but  Unkey  Solly 
draws  the  yale,  and  mother  draws  tHe  elderberry  wine." 

The  young  lady  opened  her  piano.  "  Can  you  play  V'  said 
she. 

"  I  likes  a  game  at  ring-taw  and  hop-scotch,  but  the  boys 
says  I'm  too  fat  to  hop,  and  smugs  my  marloes." 

Augustina  hopelessly  rattled  off  several  of  the  most  popular 
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airs,  and  raised  her  small  voice  in  song,  for  the  gratification 
of  her  father's  friends.  She  had  gone  through  several  of  her 
favorite  pieces  without  one  word  of  praise  or  thanks ;  turning 
round,  after  the  achievement  of  a  difficult  scena,  she  dis- 
covered that  Solomon  was  counting  and  numbering  a  heap  of 
bank  notes,  and  that  the  interesting  Nemmy  had  fallen  asleep 
on  one  of  the  crimson  satin  couches,  while  busily  employed 
in  the  intellectual  amusement  of  sucking  his  thumb. 

Augustina  glided  softly  out  of  the  room,  and  informed  her 
Ma  of  the  state  of  affairs.  "  Counting  bank  notes,"  said  Mrs. 
Browne,  "  then,  as  I  suspected,  he  is  one  of  the  provincial 
millionaires,  and  your  Pa  has  sent  him  here  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  other  brokers.  Perhaps  they  are  negociating  a 
new  foreign  loan.  I  am  astonished  that  Browne  does  not 
return — it  is  nearly  four  o'clock.  I  must  go  to  the  drawing 
room,  and  suffer  half  an  hour's  agony  in  the  wild  man's 
company." 

Mrs.  Browne  put  on  an  insinuating  look,  and  gracefully 
sailed  into  the  room.  "  I  regret  Mr.  B.'s  unaccountable  de- 
tention," said  she,  in  her  softest  tone,  "but  his  multifarious 
engagements  render  all  attempts  at  punctuality  completely 
nugatory." 

Solomon,  not  understanding  a  word,  said  nothing  in  reply. 

"  Do  you  think  that  a  good  resemblance  of  B.  1"  said  the 
lady,  pointing  to  the  portrait  of  a  large  red  faced  man  with  a 
bald  head  and  a  pair  of  white  whiskers. 

"  Well,"  said  Whapple,  whose  ideas  of  Brown  were  con- 
nected with  a  dark-visaged,  black-bearded  dapper  little  fellow, 
"  well,  1  bean't  much  of  a  judge  of  picters,  but  I  don't  see 
the  connexion." 

"Do  you  wish  to  dine  before  he  returns'?"  said  the  lady; 
"  I  think  you  said  something  about  visiting  the  theatre — if 
so,  we  have  no  time  to  spare." 

"  I  did  just  want  to  show  Nemmy  them  'ere  horse  riding 
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chaps  at  Hashley's — perhaps  you  and  that  'ere  thin  young 
lady  would  like  to  go  and  see  the  fun  7" 

"  No,  no,  no,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile.  "  We  never 
visit  such  places ;  but  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment,  I 
will  take  care  that  dinner  shall  be  immediately  announced." 

"  Seun  as  you  like,  marm;  for  I'm  blessed  if  I  could'nt  eat 
a  live  caa'f  and  a  sack  o'  cabbages." 

Mrs.  Brown  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  hastily  cooked 
dinner,  and  discovering  a  marvellous  deficiency  of  material, 
despatched  an  express  to  a  neighboring  cook's,  and  procured 
a  tureen  of  turtle,  a  couple  of  fricandeaus,  and  a  trifle  of 
marinated  game.  The  household  resources  afforded  bouilli 
beef,  smelts,  and  flounders,  and  the  usual  pastry.  Solomon 
was  invited  down  to  dinner,  but  instead  of  offering  his  arm 
to  either  of  the  ladies,  he  seized  Nemmy  by  the  shoulders,  and 
suffered  his  hostess  and  her  daughter  to  follow  at  their  leisure. 

"  What  be  this  here  thick  stuff  o'  broth  called,  bor  V  said 
Solomon  to  the  footman. 

"  Turtle  soup,  sir." 

"  Made  from  biling  down  them  turtle  doves  I've  heerd  on, 
I  suppose — and  these  here  be  their  eggs,"  said  Solomon, 
knocking  about  the  forcemeat  balls  with  his  knife. 

"  Fishl"  said  the  lady,  offering  him  a  couple  of  smelts. 

"  'Taint  worth  wasting  while  a  picking  them  'ere  sprats, 
marm.  I'm  for  the  solids,  please,  being  four  hours  arter 
time." 

"  May  I  offer  you  a  small  portion  of  this  fricandeau  V 

"  Free  what  1  it  looks,  with  all  them  small  white  spikes  a 
sticking  out  on  it,  just  like  a  biled  porkepine  with  its  bristles 
cut  rayther  closeish." 

"  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  bouilli  beef  V  said  the  lady. 

"Any  thing  in  the  beef  way;  and  just  let  your  man  take 
away  them  'ere  birds,  for  they  smells  uncommon  strong. 
Nemmy,  have  a  touch  at  the  bully,  bor." 
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Mrs.  Browne  exerted  herself  to  please  her  guests,  and,  sub- 
verting the  order  of  things,  even  challenged  the  farmer  to  a 
glass  of  wine — but  the  ungallant  rustic  preferred  a  draught 
of  beer,  asserting  that  "  them  tiddling  glasses  were  too  leetle 
to  squench  his  drouth." 

"  Has  Mr.  Browne  long  had  the  pleasure  of  your  acquain- 
tance V  said  the  lady. 

11  We've  done  a  heap  o'  business  together — but  we  hain't 
seed  one  another  afore  this  morning.  Brown's  made  no  end 
o'  money  out  o'  me,  and  so  he  will  again." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  my 
husband  should  have  been  unable  to  attend  the  honors  of  his 
board.  Would  you  like  our  carriage  to  take  you  to  the 
theatre  V 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  and  imperative  knock  at  the  street 
door  attracted  Mrs.  Browne's  attention.  She  walked  out  of 
the  room,  smiling  blandly  at  Solomon,  and  whispering,  "  I 
believe  its  B." 

An  indistinct  dialogue  was  heard  in  the  hall,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  the  door  of  the  dining  room  was  thrown  open. 
"Here's  Pa!"  said  Miss  Augustina.  Solomon,  whose  back 
was  turned  towards  the  entrance,  shouted  out— "I  say, 
Brown/ bor,  bea'nt  you  a  pretty  fellow  to  keep  me  a  wait- 
ing— "  when  his  speech  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  portly 
elderly  man  with  a  red  face  and  white  whiskers,  who  stood 
beside  him,  and  said,  in  an  angry  tone ;  "  What  the  devil  are 
you  doing  here  1" 

"  I  be  a  waiting  to  see  Brown,"  said  Solomon,  in  a  doleful 
tone. 

"  My  name  is  Browne,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  What 
is  your  business  with  me,  sir  1  How  is  it  that  I  find  you  in 
my  house,  sir  1  at  my  table,  sir  1  You  have  smashed  my 
Venus,  sir ;  you  have  deceived  my  wife,  sir,  and  my  daugh- 
ter, sir,  and  my  servants,  sir,  with  a  cock  and  bull  story 
24 
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about  me,  sir,  when  I  don't  know  you,  sir ;  and  so  what  have 
you  to  say,  sir  ?" 

"You  bea'nt  John  Brown,  the  corn  merchant  of  Mark 
Lane." 

"John  Brown?  no,  sir— I  am  Augustus  Adrian  Browne, 
sir,  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  sir — Browne — spelt  with  an  E, 
sir — B.  R.  O.  W.  N.  E,  sir — the  only  Browne  with  an  E,  sir, 
in  the  parish,  sir." 

"  Then,"  said  Solomon,  with  frightful  energy,  "  darn  my 
old  stockings,  if  I  hain't  come  to  the  wrong  shop  !" 

"  It  is  quite  evident,  B.,  dear,  that  the  vulgar  ruffian  is  an 
improper  character.  Send  for  a  policeman,  and  clear  the 
house  of  him  and  that  frightful  red-looking  fat  child,  before 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Fitzgiggs  arrives,  or  our  respectability  is 
gone  for  ever." 

"Don't  thee  bring  no  policeman  here,"  roared  Solomon; 
"  it  be  all  a  mistake,  and  I  can  afford  to  pay  for  all  that  my 
nevey  and  I  ha'  been  eating,  biled  porkepine  and  all.  I  was 
to  ha'  dined  with  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Corn  Exchange — true  as 
fact,  I  tell'ee — if  you  don't  believe,  send  to  him — here,  Nem- 
my,  bur,  run  to  Mr.  Brown's,  it  must  be  somewhere  in  this 
here  street,  and  tell  him  to  come  along,  and  bear  witness  to 
my  charackter  and  suspectability." 

Nemmy  answered  not,  but  rubbing  his  eyes  with  the  back 
part  of  his  hands,  burst  into  a  roaring  fit  of  crying. 

"  The  child's  afeard,  for  sartin — so  I'll  go  myself.  I'll  let 
you  see  I'm  a  decent  man,  and  don't  care  for  nobody  nyther. 
My  name's  Solomon  Whapple,  of  Geuse  Green  Faarm,  nigh 
handy  to  Bungay,  and  I  s'pose  you  know  where  that  is  1  I'll 
leave  my  nevey  here  in  pawn  till  I  get  back." 

The  determined  Solomon  pushed  through  the  crowd  of 
tittering  domestics,  and,  opening  the  house  door,  walked  into 
the  street,  without  waiting  for  his  hat.  He  passed  the  Corn 
Exchange,  and  knocking  at  the  first  door  he  came  to,  inquir- 
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ed  for  Mr.  Brown.  He  was  directed  to  the  fourth  house 
lower  down.  Twenty  strides  brought  him  to  the  door;  he 
seized  both  bell  and  knocker,  and  when  his  terrific  peal  was 
answered,  clamored  loudly  for  John  Brown. 

"  Hallo,  Whapple,  is  that  you  7"  said  Mr.  Brown,  running 
down  stairs,  "where  have  you  been?  I  have  waited  dinner 
for  you  all  the  afternoon — where's  your  nephew  1" 

"  He's  in  pawn  again,  bor,  just  up  here;  put  on  your  hat, 
and  come  and  testify  that  I'm  not  an  improper  character,  as 
your  neighbor,  Mrs.  Browne,  with  an  E,  swears  I  am." 

Solomon's  description  of  his  mistake  convulsed  the  corn 
merchant,  who  willingly  accompanied  him,  and  explained 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Mr.  Browne,  the  stock  broker, 
received  the  explanation  with  proper  dignity ;  and  Solomon, 
holding  his  yelping  nevey  in  one  hand/and  his  hat  in  the 
other,  bowed  himself  out,  promising  to  send  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sucking  pigs,  Michaelmas  geese,  and  Christmas 
turkeys,  to  pay  for  the  fracture  of  "  that  there  naked  woman's 
arm  and  nose." 

"  I  say,  Mr.  Brown,  with  ne'er  an  E,  just  show  me  the  way 
to  the  Bull  Inn  directly,  will  you,  there's  a  geud  fellow.  I'll 
get  back  to  Bungay  to-morrow  morning  by  the  first  coach — 
and,  I  say,  bor,  if  ever  you  do  catch  me  in  this  here  big 
wicked  town  o'  your'n  again,  I'll  just  give  you  leave  to  call 
me  the  largest  gander  on  Geuse  Green  Faarm." 
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CHILDREN. 


BY  CHARLES  WEST  THOMSON. 

HOPELESS  wanderers,  sad  and  lonely, 
Thro'  this  dreary  world  we  roam, 

Caverns  wild  and  forests  only 
Bear  for  us  the  name  of  home. 

Once  we  loved  the  fondest  mother 
That  could  childhood's  wishes  tend — 

She  is  gone — and  not  another 
Lives  to  be  the  orphan's  friend. 

From  the  hill  top  and  the  valley, 
Scanty  food  we  now  provide, 

And  we  sip  the  brooks  that  sally 
Sweetly  from  the  mountain's  side. 

When  our  eyes  thus  sad  are  streaming, 
Not  to  Heaven  we  turn  in  vain, 

For  our  spirits  then  are  dreaming 
We  may  meet  our  friends  again. 
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A   FRAGMENT. 

BY  WILLIAM  E.  BURTON. 

Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possest, 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  arc  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  best. 
And  thus  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh, 
Without  a  hope  in  life,  without  a  wish  to  die. 

CRABBE. 

11  SIR,"  said  the  printer,  "my  acquaintance  with  poverty  com- 
menced in  the  cradle,  and  it  will  doubtless  terminate  in  the 
coffin." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  your  sojourn  in  this  world  has 
been  so  chequered,"  said  the  parson. 

"  Chequered !  my  life  has  been  one  unvarying  black  patch. 
I  have  no  white  spots  in  my  memory's  waste.  You  may  think 
me  ungrateful  in  my  speech,  and  wonder  at  my  utterance  of 
complaint  while  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  warm  fire  side 
and  the  shelter  of  a  roof,  during  the  fury  of  the  howling 
storm.  I  allow  that  your  ale  ought  to  cheer  my  heart,  and 
your  sociality  enliven  my  mind,  but  I  cannot  drive  from  my 
recollection  that  I  entered  your  house  as  a  beggar — that  I 
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have  left  behind  me  a  suffering  wife  and  family,  who  are 
almost  destitute  of  every  thing  which  the  inclemency  of  the 
season  demands ;  and  that,  if  I  should  obtain  any  work  at  the 
end  of  this  long  and  distressing  journey,  my  failing  sight 
will  scarcely  allow  me  to  earn  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  of  my  miserable  life." 

"  Have  you  many  children  1"  inquired  the  parson. 

"  Four  pale-faced  sickly  wretches  crawl  about  their  mo- 
ther's chair,  and  worry  her  for  the  food  she  is  not  always  able 
to  supply.  Poor  Ruth !  when  I  took  her  from  her  smiling, 
happy  home,  she  little  thought  of  the  hopeless  misery  of  her 
future  life." 

"  Nay,  nay,  not  hopeless— something  may — " 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  sunny  day  in  store  for 
me.  I  have  done  with  hope.  She  smiled  upon  me  once,  but 
her  smile  was  false — and  the  disappointment  almost  turned 
my  brain.  I  will  relate  the  circumstance,  if  you  wish  it, 
certainly.  Although  I  have  attached  importance  to  its  effect 
upon  my  life,  it  is  soon  told — an  item,  merely,  in  '  the  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor.' 

"  My  mother's  youngest  sister  married  an  old  and  eccentric 
man.  He  was  in  a  large  way  of  business,  and  it  was  thought 
that  aunt  Sally  had  made  an  excellent  match.  But  in  a  short 
time  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  mean  and  stingy;  his 
abrupt  and  rude  remarks  gave  general  offence,  and  Daniel 
Jones  was  voted  to  be  exceedingly  disagreeable.  Driven 
from  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  portion  of  the  family,  he 
used  to  call  in  at  my  humble  lodging,  and  chat  with  my  wife, 
and  play  with  my  first  born— a  sprightly  little  girl.  I  was 
not  then,  sir,  so  wretchedly  poor  as  I  am  now;  my  earnings, 
though  scant,  were  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  our  small 
family,  and  my  Ruth  occasionally  earned  a  few  shillings 
during  the  moments  she  could  snatch  from  attending  to  the 
wants  of  her  husband  and  her  child. 
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"  Old  Daniel,  at  last,  became  our  daily  visiter.  He  loved 
to  sit  at  our  frugal  board,  and  snatch,  by  way  of  lunch,  a 
morsel  from  our  early  dinner.  My  wife  respected  his  pecu- 
liarities, and  the  old  man's  heart  warmed  towards  her.  Ill- 
ness came  on  me — fever  prostrated  my  powers,  and  I  rose 
from  my  bed  a  purblind  man. 

"  My  wife,  at  the  same  time,  gave  me  an  addition  to  my 
family.  The  loss  of  my  wages  had  driven  us  to  the  necessity 
of  soliciting  assistance  from  my  wealthy  relative,  who  must 
have  seen  our  destitution,  though  he  did  not  proffer  the 
smallest  help.  He  listened  to  Ruth's  appeal  with  a  downcast 
look,  and  placing  a  five  pound  note  upon  the  table,  coldly 
said — '  I  never  lend  money — I  give  you  this,  but  do  not  ask 
me  for  more.  I  love  you,  Ruth,  and  your  husband,  and  your 
children — and  if  I  should  die  without  having  a  male  child 
born  to  me,  you  shall  enjoy  my  wealth,  for  I  believe  that  you 
love  me,  and  I  believe  that  my  wife  loves  only  my  gold ;  do 
not,  therefore,  ask  me  for  money,  lest  I  should  also  imagine 
you  to  be  mercenary  in  your  esteem. 

"  We  never  saw  the  old  man  again.  He  absented  himself 
from  our  empoverished  fire  side,  and  we  were  left  to  struggle 
with  increasing  difficulties.  My  weak  sight  seriously  affected 
the  amount  of  my  wages ;  I  was,  at  length,  compelled  to  quit 
London,  and  seek  for  occasional  employ  in  the  provincial 
cities,  leaving  Ruth  to  support  her  children  by  the  proceeds 
of  her  own  exertions.  A  permanent  situation,  of  easy  duties 
but  poor  remuneration,  was  offered  me  in  a  city  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  from  the  metropolis ;  and  I  wrote  to  my  poor 
Ruth,  advising  her  to  sell  the  remains  of  our  household 
sticks,  and  hasten  down,  with  her  children,  to  the  new  found 
home  of  her  husband. 

"  Another,  and  another  child  was  born  to  us,  but  I  could 
not  welcome  them 'with  the  kiss  of  joy.  My  utmost  earnings 
scarcely  sufficed  for  the  procuration  of  the  meanest  lodging 
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and  the  hardest  fare.  My  poor  Ruth's  cheeks,  once  so  beau- 
tifully round  and  rosy,  were  pale  and  haggard;  and  my 
children,  squalid  and  thin,  quarrelled  with  each  other  for  the 
largest  share  of  food. 

"Our  expectations  of  ultimate  benefit  from  DanielJones' 
wealth  were  blighted  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir.  My 
amiable  companion,  who  unrepiningly  filled  the  painful  sta- 
tion to  which  her  love  for  me  had  consigned  her,  was  seized 
with  violent  rheumatic  pains,  and  became  unable  to  move 
from  her  chair.  In  returning  from  visiting  the  sick  wife  of 
a  brother  journeyman,  poor  Ruth  was  caught  in  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain,  and  drenched  to  the  skin.  Poverty  denied 
her  the  help  of  a  cheerful  fire,  the  cordial  glass  of  counter 
excitement,  or  the  means  of  change  in  her  raiment.  She 
suffered  her  clothes  to  dry  upon  her  back,  and  she  has  never 
walked  since. 

"  This  new  calamity  almost  drove  me  wild.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  I  could  attend  to  my  work,  and  leave  my  bed 
stricken  wife  and  helpless  babes  without  attendance;  and 
equally  impossible  to  pay  for  service,  or  even  procure  the 
extra  food  necessary  for  an  extra  mouth. 

"  I  was  sitting,  one  day,  absorbed  in  melancholy — the  parish 
doctor  had  informed  me  that  it  was  not  likely  my  wife 
would  ever  recover,  and  the  under  overseer  of  the  poor  had 
just  quitted  the  room,  leaving  me  the  pauper's  allowance, 
which  my  necessities  had  compelled  me  to  claim.  The 
paltry  sum  of  four  shillings,  all  that  the  parish  condescended 
to  allow  an  ailing  father,  a  bed  stricken  wife,  and  four  little 
children,  was  in  future  to  be  discontinued,  because  I  was  not 
born  in  their  district — but  I  could  be  passed  from  parish  to 
parish  in  an  open  cart,  some  two  hundred  miles  across  the 
country,  to  the  place  of  my  nativity,  where  the  authorities 
would  be  compelled  to  receive  me.  I  was  ruminating  over 
the  misery  of  the  present,  and  the  dreariness  of  the  future, 
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when  the  postman's  knock  summoned  me  to  the  door,  and  I 
was  presented  with  a  double  letter  from  London — the  postage 
of  which  absorbed  one  half  of  the  parish  allowance  for  our 
weekly  maintenance. 

"  The  letter  was  from  a  cousin  who  had  never  conde- 
scended to  visit  his  mechanic  relations,  but  now  addressed 
me  in  the  words  of  affection.  He  told  me  that  my  uncle 
Daniel  had  lost  his  child,  and  was  fretting  himself  into  the 
^  grave — that  it  was  barely  possible  he  could  exist  many  days, 
and  appeared  anxious  for  my  presence  before  he  died.  The 
letter  concluded  with  an  earnest  request  that  I  would  instantly 
visit  the  metropolis,  if  I  wished  to  see  my  relative  alive. 
The  postscript  as  usual,  contained  the  principal  information ; 
it  stated  that  a  will  had  been  made,  to  which  he  (my  cousin) 
had  been  appointed  executor,  and  that  the  majority  of  the 
property  was  left  to  me  and  my  heirs  for  ever. 

"The  enclosure  was  from  a  lawyer,  and  marked  'Confi- 
dential.' The  writer  stated  that  he  had  been  called  in  to 
draw  up  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Daniel  Jones,  wherein 
I  was  named  principal  inheritor  and  residuary  legatee ;  that 
the  deviser  was  then  upon  his  death  bed ;  and  as  a  friend  and 
legal  adviser,  the  writer  suggested  that  I  should  immediately 
repair  to  London. 

"  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  roused  me  from  my 
stupor ;  the  idea  of  ever  attaining  independence  had  scarcely 
entered  into  my  imagination,  but  when  the  reality  appeared 
within  my  grasp,  the  tumultuous  throbbings  of  my  heart's 
blood  almost  deprived  me  of  my  faculties.  But  I  had  not  the 
means  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  London,  and  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  absolutely  necessary,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
the  lawyer  and  the  executor. 

"I  placed  the  letters  before  my  employer,  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth,  and  solicited  the  loan  of  ten  pounds.  '  Ten 
pounds !'  said  he,  '  why  you  must  deem  me  mad  !'  But  when 
25 
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he  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  expectations,  he  proposed  to 
advance  me  double  the  sum  required,  if  I  would  sign  an 
agreement  to  take  one  of  his  cottages  at  an  overstrained  rent 
for  a  term  of  years.  I  was  compelled  to  accept  his  iniquitous 
proposal. 

"  When  my  companions — the  journeymen,  working  in  the 
same  printing  office — heard  of  the  venality  of  their  employer, 
they  unanimously  agreed  to  subscribe  the  sum  required,  and 
insisted  upon  my  restoration  of  the  advanced  sum,  and  the 
cancelling  of  the  extorted  bond. 

"  Half  of  the  ready  money,  furnished  me  by  the  kindness 
of  my  brother  printers,  was  left  with  my  suffering  wife — and 
a  nurse  of  approved  skill  was  engaged  to  attend  upon  my 
family  during  my  unavoidable  absence. 

"  I  reached  the  metropolis  in  fifty  hours  after  the  arrival  of 
the  letters,  but  my  benefactor  had  departed  from  this  world 
of  wo,  regretting  the  absence  of  his  beloved  nephew.  My 
cousin,  the  executor,  received  me  with  an  offensive  smirk, 
and  obtruded  the  most  fulsome  proffers  of  assistance.  The 
lawyer  waited  till  I  had  quitted  the  house  of  mourning ;  he 
then  suggested  the  probability  of  a  scarcity  of  cash ;  declared 
that  his  purse  was  at  my  disposal ;  and  insisted  upon  being 
allowed  the  favor  of  advancing  a  supply  till  the  funeral  was 
over.  I  accepted  his  kind  proposition,  and  consented  to  re- 
ceive sufficient  to  enable  me  to  purchase  suitable  mourning 
and  other  necessary  extras.  I  despatched,  per  post,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  borrowed  sum  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  my 
wife  and  children. 

"  My  cousin's  fawning  attentions  became  exceedingly  dis- 
agreeable. He  talked  of  me  as  the  inheritor  of  countless 
thousands — affected  to  pity  the  fortunes  of  the  widow,  and 
took  marvellous  credit  to  himself  for  the  tendency  of  the 
executed  will.  The  widow  behaved  with  the  utmost  civility, 
and  expressed  her  satisfaction  at  seeing  the  person  whom  her 
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dear  husband  had  frequently  inquired  after,  while  suffering 
the  pains  of  death. 

"  The  funeral  over,  I  was  invited  by  the  attorney  to  attend 
at  the  opening  of  the  seals,  which  had  been  affixed  by  the 
executor,  and  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  will.  Seal  after 
seal  was  removed ;  bureaus,  secretaries,  and  drawers  were 
rummaged  over,  but  the  will  could  not  be  discovered.  The 
most  scrutinizing  search  was  instituted,  but  it  resulted  in  the 
same  declaration— the  will  could  not  be  discovered. 

"  The  attorney  declared,  that,  the  night  previous  to  my 
uncle's  death,  he  had,  by  the  sick  man's  desire,  drawn  up  his 
last  will  and  testament;  my  cousin,  the  appointed  executor, 
testified  the  same  result ;  and  the  lawyer's  clerk,  the  witness 
to  the  signatures,  pointed  out  the  drawer  in  which  the  deed 
had  been  deposited,  after  my  uncle's  signature  had  been  at- 
tached. The  widow  expressed  her  willingness  to  obey  her 
deceased  husband's  injunction,  but  required  a  sight  of  his 
written  will,  or,  at  least,  an  attested  copy.  The  lawyer  con- 
fessed himself  beaten,  and  taking  me  by  the  arm,  quitted  the 
house. 

"  c  I  do  not  believe  I  am  saying  more  than  I  ought,'  said  the 
attorney,  in  explanation,  'but  according  to  the  dying  ex- 
pressions of  your  uncle,  he  was  satisfied  that  his  wife  had 
married  him  for  his  money  only.  To  test  the  truth  of  his 
opinion,  he  executed  a  will,  containing  some  hard  stipulations 
for  a  young  and  not  unhandsome  widow.  A  rich  legacy  was 
bequeathed  to  you,  under  all  circumstances;  but  if  the  widow 
married  again,  she  was  to  be  cut  off  with  a  trivial  annuity, 
and  the  whole  of  the  property  reverted  to  you.  I  was  so 
satisfied  that  a  few  hours  would  close  the  life  of  the  deviser, 
that  I  did  not  impress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  register- 
ing a  copy  of  his  will  in  the  commons.  I  am  convinced,  in 
my  own  mind,  that  your  aunt  perused  the  will,  almost  imme- 
diately after  its  formation;  and,  finding  her  fortune  dependent 
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on  a  stipulation  excessively  disagreeable,  she  took  the  liberty 
of  destroying  the  document,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
prove  that  she  did,  or  that  the  old  gentleman  himself  did  not 
clap  it  into  the  fire.' 

"  Now,  sir,  you  know  the  whole  of  my  story.  The  will 
never  was  discovered ;  the  widow  administered ;  and,  as  no 
nearer  heir  appeared,  she  retained  possession  of  the  property. 
In  a  few  months  she  married  again — her  second  husband  was 
a  spendthrift,  and  I  believe  that  she  is  now  nearly  as  poor  as 
myself. 

"  My  cousin— my  servile,  gold  loving  cousin,  treated  me 
with  the  grossest  contumely,  when  he  discovered  the  failure 
of  my  hopes.  The  lawyer,  overwhelmed  at  what  he  termed 
his  own  neglect,  gave  me  a  receipt  for  the  sum  advanced,  and 
kindly  presented  me  with  a  five  pound  note  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses home.  But  I  had  incurred  a  heavy  debt  at  my  hotel— 
and  when  this  demand  was  satisfied,  I  found  that  a  few  shil- 
lings only  remained  in  my  purse.  On  this  miserable  sum,  I 
commenced  my  journey  homewards;  ere  many  miles  had 
been  passed  over,  the  man  who  a  few  days  before  had  expected 
to  be  in  possession  of  thousands,  was  begging  a  night's  lodg- 
ing in  a  barn,  and  soliciting  the  blessing  of  stale  victuals,  to 
quiet  the  clamors  of  a  hungry  stomach." 
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